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CHAPTER I 
On Safari 


Ir was evening. The equatorial sun had dropped, a livid 
coal of fire, over the horizon, and a violet dusk, fore- 
runner of night, was spreading through the sky. Over and 
beyond the thorn hills the face of the undulations had be- 
come dim; there were just a few minutes of afterglow 
before the sudden descent of night, and the new fires had 
begun to twinkle, like watching eyes, in the outer circle 
before the tents, guarding men and camp equipment. 

The porters were moving among them, cooking their 
evening meal, when I made the usual round of inspection 
and stood looking across the prickly wilderness of mimosa 
thorn-trees. Mere skeletons of scarce a dozen feet in 
height, drought and parching sun had stripped them of 
their leaves as effectively as the killing frost of winter. 
They seemed to feel the misery of their plight, clustering 
together as though for protection in the fading light. 

A silence reigned over the land, a silence whose deso- 
lation was accentuated by a faint, far cry that arose 
m the still air. It began in a low note, soared slowly to 
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a tense high pitch, where it persisted for a moment, then 
died in a tone of infinite sadness. 

There was a pause of quiet in the sphere of solitude 
of earth and sky, then a burst of merriment came from 
the porters, and half a dozen imitations of the sound 
were flung back in derision. A second and third cry arose, 
piercing the silence. These were answered in a chorus 
from hill and donga; then the wilderness lapsed once 
more into quiet. 

Hurrying night lowered a curtain of impenetrable jet 
over the savage wilderness. The men piled their recently 
gathered wood upon the fires and were moving among the 
crackling blazes, when suddenly a porter, stooping to 
warm his hands, turned his head with a jerk toward the 
outer darkness; he seemed to freeze in that position. 
Half a dozen others, crouching near, were staring in the 
same direction; those stirring the posho in the cooking- 
pots stopped the grating spoons to listen. All chatter 
ceased. All remained perfectly still, silhouetted against the 
glow and smoke of the fires, as a low, earthquaking sound 
rumbled from somewhere out there among the hills. Again 
it reverberated across the face of the undulations in deep, 
far-carrying tensity, lowering at last to a mutter that 
died away in the distance. 

It was just such a sound as is made by the plunge 
of tons of earth and rocks, breaking from a mountain 
height; or had it been heard in less wild surroundings, 
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it might have been mistaken for the heavy grind of a 
train crossing a wooden bridge—or the rumble of distant 
thunder, had it not been vested with a certain deep- 
throated truculence, symbolic of such brutish savagery. 
Coming out of a silence that was oppressive in its tensity, 
it seemed a world of untold eloquence and meaning, descrip- 
tive of but one part of the broad universe—the savage 
soul of Africa. 

In the hush that followed, the silence seemed to come 
closer and spread an appalling quiet among the crouch- 
ing men. It endured for dragging minutes and then relaxed 
its tension. The fires were replenished and the voices of 
the men arose simultaneously with the increasing light. 

But the threat flung from the night was not forgotten, 
for occasionally the voices of the men quieted as they 
turned to stare into the darkness, which seemed to have 
crept up to the very edge of their fires. 

I called Simba, my gun-boy. “Lion,” I said. He stood 
leaning against the tent pole, a lithe figure of ebony 
against the bright dazzle of blazing fires. 

Then the lion spoke again; his voice, megaphoned from 
the darkness, seemed flung directly into our midst. The 
gun-boy bared his teeth in a faint smile. “Water eight 
hours, nine hours maybe, from here.” There is nothing 
in Africa so precious, so nurtured as water in the dry 
season. Nine hours was a long trek, considering the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered. The water might be even far- 
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ther; thoughts of lion-hunting on the morrow vanished. 

The rattle of tin plates and the voices of the men as 
they ate their evening meal mingled with the varied yap- 
ping of the hyena pack. Then, one by one, the tired porters 
strolled to their shelter tents. 

Awakening came with dawn; tents and camp parapher- 
nalia disappeared, as if by magic, into small bundles, The 
men formed in a long line. Around each smooth-shaven 
head was wrapped a blanket, turban-like, a cushion for 
the sixty pound load carried upon it. The head man, a 
gigantic fellow, stepped to the front of the column, pulled 
his red fez down lower over his brows, as though a brace 
for his authority, and gave a sharp command. At the 
word, the column stepped from the smoldering fires and 
began the march westward. 

Sweating and grunting under the weight of their loads, 
they traveled on without speech. On every hand the far- 
spreading hills were wrapped in silence, and it seemed to 
affect them as a mighty abyss of space always impresses 
upon the human soul its sense of infinite smallness. Though 
there was silence that pressed down with unending vast- 
ness, it was not a blind, inanimate silence; instead it was 
keen and watchful. 

The thorny wilderness, black and ominous, appeared a 
land of desolation, devoid of all life; but there was life 
in it, a potent life and defiant, a great mass of it pitted 
against the other in its struggle to live. 
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The line of toiling men was but a part of this life. 
Each, under the weight of his burden, struggled on, know- 
ing the unyielding exactitudes of a trail which held no 
law of love or fellowship, no prop or support except from 
each puny body. Where life lives on life, she cheapens it 
to a degree, and seems also to infuse into the mite strug- 
gling to preserve it the perception of its personal value 
to him. These stalwart blacks, in their uniform of khaki, 
did not underrate this treasure; nor were they lacking 
in that necessary vigilance to preserve it. So when a 
wireless message flew down the marching column, it 
paused ; each man unstrung his load and squatted beside 
it in silence. 

More luck than wisdom seems to guide amid the play 
and interplay of great blind elements and forces of a 
fateful wilderness life. In its tide the hunter is a derelict, 
drifting at will, at the mercy of capricious events insig- 
nificant in themselves but which may swell at any time 
into happenings of vast importance. 

So it was on this particular morning, when the weather 
interposed in this game of chance. A shower deluged the 
safari as it entered the outer buttresses, lying at the 
foot of the mountain. It was the dry season, and a rain 
at this time was unusual. The thirsty earth drank up 
every drop eagerly, but it was only a flash in the pan, and 
the sun broke through the cloud barriers, pouring down 
upon a wilderness sparkling. 
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We who had gone ahead paused; my gun-boy, standing 
among the dripping thorn-trees, pointed to the ground. 
“Simba,” he said, as though addressing something there. 

The earth, unyielding as flint a few moments ago, was 
now as plastic as fresh dough, and held in it the pug- 
marks of a lion. They were steaming hot—that very 
moment, beyond our sight in the thorny cover, the lion 
had just passed. 

I was not expecting lions here, as game was not plenti- 
ful, owing to the arid soil and scarcity of water. Evidently 
he was a beast of unusual size, as my palm and out- 
stretched fingers could barely encompass the great prints 
of his fore paws. No doubt he had seen us and crept to 
cover as we approached, 

The trail led straight up through the rain-pattered 
sand to a rocky pile overgrown with thick bush clusters. 
He had watched us from this sheltered screen, cognizant 
that we followed a trail he knew to be his own. The prints 
of his belly and clutching claws were molded in the moist 
sand. Beyond, where his spoor led down the hillside, he 
had joined a lioness which was evidently waiting. 

We trailed them through a grove of mimosa thorn- 
trees, when other tracks joined until we seemed to be 
following a whole menagerie. 

My black boy held up his fist; one by one he lifted each 
finger, then the last, a thumb. The black digits bristled 
like the quills of a porcupine. 
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“Him five lions now,” he said. 

Somewhere ahead was a family of lions which had 
killed and fed until our marching safari had scattered 
them. Aware that we were trailing them, and heavy with 
their night’s repast, they were making for their lair, but 
they were in no hurry and walked slowly, stopping behind 
cover occasionally to peer toward their pursuers. Dipping 
down the crest of a hill, Simba sprang down a ten-foot 
drop, alighting as lightly as a falling leaf. With less 
agility, I followed. 

A rocky defile, choked by bushes and overrun with 
dense interlacings of vines and creepers, lay at our feet. 
It was of scarce a dozen feet in width, and as deep—just 
a rugged scar that seared the undulations; but it was a 
typical donga, a hiding-place for the Carnivora that infest 
these wild open places. Its tortuous coils led upward 
toward a dozen gorges, torn and shattered asunder by 
some volcanic disturbance long since passed, and lay in 
the shadow of the mountain range lifting, like the backs 
of marching monsters, against the sky. 

Inward led the spoor. They had chosen for their 
retreat a spot indescribably wild and broken, a pic- 
ture-book stronghold in which a lion might make his last 
stand. 

There was no time to secure beaters who might have 
routed them out of one end of the donga while we waited 
at the other. Hoping to get a sight of them in the gloomy 
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chambers that occasionally broke through the leaf mesh 
opening, we crept cautiously along the brink of the donga. 
Below, the glint of water showed here and there, but the 
deep shadows incasing the donga walls held no sign of 
life, and I was beginning to think that we had missed 
them, when something occurred that strained our nerves 
to the breaking point. 

I was peering downward, where apparently there was 
nothing, when from beneath my feet came the sudden 
thunder of a lion’s roar. It was startling, nerve-racking, 
that terrific moment and the panicky seconds following, 
for the explosion seemed to rock the very donga. 

It is a fatalistic belief among the Arabs that it is 
needless to run from one’s fate on two days—the ap- 
pointed and the unappointed day. Certainly, one of the 
two half-grown puppies in our caravan which had been 
trotting along leisurely just in front of us, unaware of 
danger, had small belief in this maxim. He had been inno- 
cently peering down over into the donga, when the ex- 
plosive roar literally blew him backward. He picked 
out Simba for comfort, and approached, tail tickling 
his chin. Simba saluted him with a kick, and he 
started through the wilderness, yelling murder, help, and 
police. 

I waited with gun cocked, expecting the lion to cata- 
pult from the darkness ; I waited fearfully for that which 
I had crossed oceans’and seas to witness, for there is 
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no inoculation against fear. Rather it is an intoxication, 
common to those whose joy lies in being frightened and, 
finding what they seek, are ashamed to run away. 

The roars died to a threatening snarl, then burst out 
_ again with renewed violence. 

It came forcibly then, in those ear-splitting moments, 
that below the leaf screen in the absolute darkness, where 
we could have touched her with a fishing rod, was a 
lioness standing among her cubs, at bay. 

A boulder close by was tipped into the declivity, and 
with a crash and a roar she flashed out and bounded 
up the opposite slope. I pumped three shots rapidly; 
she bit at the impact of each bullet and whipped back 
into the donga, and charged out again—a yellow she- 
devil, bent on murder. 

I fired at a tawny spot as she bounded through the 
weeds toward us. The onslaught stopped and the boy, 
with a finger that was not steady, pointed. “Bassa, 
Bwana” (it is finished, master), he said. We found her 
lying quite still—this yellow queen of all the panthers— 
stretched in lithe, sinuous grace among the grasses— 
dead. 

Simba plucked an udder of the lioness and brought 
forth milk. After a short search for her young, we picked 
up the trail of three adult lions; among them were some 
smaller tracks, those perhaps of the well-grown cubs of 
the lioness. All led into a basin of tumbled rock masses, 
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through which grew a thick carpet of dried grass, show- 
ing a broken twig, a mud spot, or the bold impression 
of a lion’s paw in the soft earth here and there. 

The big cats left loitering spoor; they waited perhaps 
for us to catch up, or were loath to leave a fallen com- 
rade. We knew them to be just ahead in the thick cover, 
and we followed cautiously, knowing well what it meant 
to press too closely lions in this mood. 

It had begun to cloud again, and as great drops of 
rain pattered among the leaves the undertone of thunder 
increased to a sudden ear-splitting roar. Ahead, the whole 
face of the range took instant illumination against the 
darkly looming sky, and I saw two lions, startled by the 
thunder, clear in a single bound some high intervening 
bushes. We ran toward an elevation and were scrambling 
up the smooth face of the rock, hoping for a view ahead, 
when the heavens seemed suddenly to burst asunder. Crash 
upon crash came from the heights in one wild blaze. 
Above the rising tumult came a lion’s roar, and in the 
vivid flashing light a shaggy head appeared above the 
shrubbery; then lunged a great black-maned lion to the 
top of a rocky boulder. He stood there, silhouetted for 
a moment against the glare, looking back over his shoulder 
toward us, an immortal picture of defiance. I balanced 
on the face of my precarious perch for a shot, but before 
I could steady he was gone. 

A downpour swept from the heights, hissing and roar- 
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ing as it beat into the thickets. The water gathered about 
our feet in gushing streams. Just as a wet sponge obliter- 
ates the writing on the face of a slate, the water washed 
out all evidence of the trail. We made our way through 
thickening bush and timber to where the declivity split 
into miles of yawning gorges, smothered by tumultuous 
jungle vegetation, and, finding pursuit useless, turned 
back. 

From infancy the savage, with only a spear as a defense, 
has been terrorized by marauding lions ; to him they repre- 
sent the hated and all-powerful. Wild yells from our 
waiting safari greeted us at sight of the wet skin. One 
stalwart savage grasped one dangling fore paw and 
cried, ““T'umbo, Simba!” (How-do-you-do, lion.) This was 
the signal for a loud demonstration, ending in an outburst 
of sycophant handshaking. They gathered around, while 
Simba went through a pantomime description of the hunt. 
“Ah,” they would break in—“Ah!” 

At the order to march, all scampered toward their 
loads, laughing like children on a holiday. As the line 
moved off, a rude chant arose—a porter, in high thin 
voice, leading in a story song, the others answering in 
chorus to his embellished version of Simba’s narration of 
the death of the lion. 

The interrupted march was directed toward the moun- 
tain range behind which dwelt the gorillas we ultimately 
hoped to reach. It rose like the battlements of some huge 
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wall, sweeping skyward. Its colossal height seemed to 
dwarf the line of carriers, for the world seemed very great 
then and we but small adventurers, pitting ourselves 
against the might of things, alien and hostile. The rugged 
barrier opened as we penetrated deeper into the foothills, 
and walls broke to sheer heights on either side, until we 
stood at the entrance of a royal canyon splitting the 
heart of the range. 

The movement of the safari was slow and difficult as 
it picked its way among the grasses and ferns and verdant 
tropical trees that grew upon the canyon floor. As we 
penetrated deeper into the gloomy corridors the rising 
fastnesses of earth and rock broke to walls and precipices, 
soaring upward in one swift ascent to prodigious heights, 
where, glittering like a gem bound in iron, the early sun 
touched the sapphire shadows with a solitary ray of light. 
High up, like specks between the walls, eagles soared 
slowly through the blue band of sky. Their whistling came 
to us faintly. Flocks of pigeons, doves, and guineas flew 
back and forth from wall to wall and called to each other 
from the curious cacti-trees and shrubs, clinging to the 
broken ledges, from which groups of baboons, peering 
downward, coughed and swore. 

An hour passed; the great abyss seemed to deepen. 
Downward plunged the way through an ever-increasing 
confusion of rocks and slides emptied from the mountain 
heights. There was no path or game trail, and the foliage 
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became so dense that a way had to be cut through for 
the carriers. 

The low grasses, growing in places head high, soaked 
us thoroughly, until at last the sun came pouring through 
the clouds like light through half-closed shutters. Its rays 
broadened, deploying in bands of amber upon the rugged 
ledges; creeping downward, it flooded the floor with a 
yellow stream, until it blossomed and sparkled upon the 
shrubbery growing upon the canyon floor. 

All nature seemed to respond to the light invasion from 
above. Brilliant-throated humming-birds darted through 
the scented air or hung suspended in translucent color 
before some flower cluster. Birds of wondrous plumes and 
hues flashed in radiant shimmer against the sunlit fringe 
of wood, and through this fairyland of color surged a 
legion of painted butterflies. 

Tolling above the undertone of bird song, like the 
solemn chimes from a cathedral tower, came the ringing 
voice of the bellbirds perched high on the crags above. 

Gradually the scene grew wilder; great boulders or 
rocky slides barred the way, and at times we wormed 
through the thick vegetation until the smothered tangle 
engulfed us and all progress ceased. A trail was then cut 
to some negotiable opening before the march could be 
resumed. 

Occasionally we came upon the tracks of buffaloes and 


rhinos, and once my gun-boy fell back toward me with 
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an exclamation—a wicked-looking snake, the dreaded 
mamba, slid like the black stem of a vine from a tree 
branch just ahead into the grass. 

“Him very bad! Yes, Bwana, him very bad, very bad!” 
He nodded his head in punctuation at each word, and 
peering cautiously ahead into the grass, made a wide 
detour. I filed no demurrer but followed, stepping gin- 
gerly. 

We extracted my horse from a hidden hole into which 
he had fallen. He limped badly, but came to life with a 
leap when, at a right-angle turn, the dark chambers were 
filled with the sudden roar of a mighty blast. 

Simba showed no signs of surprise but went toward 
the sound with confidence born of a previous knowledge. 
Through the shrubbery ahead arose a cloud of vapor. 
Then I saw it—a jet of steam tearing from the ground 
like the exhaust from some engine beneath the rocky 
floor. Beyond, other jets spouted; a relentless force of 
vaporized water, needing an outlet, was driving upward. 
These were the safety-valves placed there by the masterful 
hand of a wise engineer. The carrying power of the sound 
was short; it ceased as we proceeded, almost as suddenly 
as it had begun. 

Eventually the rugged walls fell away to a rotunda, 
in the midst of which rose, like a fortified citadel, a huge 
rocky pile, as large as the Singer building, guarding the 
mountain pass. Seared and wrinkled like the face of a 
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hag, it had stirred sphinx-like up these corridors through 
the ages, as though watching for an unexpected enemy. 
A battery of machine-guns upon its crown could have held 
off an army from further passage. 

Perhaps it may yet some day be wreathed in the smoke 
of battles. Surely, could it speak, it would tell of savage 
tribes who in possession of this talisman had fought and 
bled and died upon the canyon floor. 

“Look!’ My gun-boy pointed to a blot against the 
base of the cliff along which we marched. There, scarce 
a hundred yards distant, stood one whom, among all the 
killers of Africa, we cared least to meet just then. 

Immobile as the rocky wall against which he stood 
appeared a rhino, like a sleeping sentinel guarding the 
mountain pass. He seemed a living protest against all 
movement and the embodiment of sloth, but he was not in 
slumber; rather, perhaps, in some devilish thought, for 
as we watched him, slowly—with the regular movement of 
a pendulum—his head, armed with short, spike-like horns, 
moved back and forth; he was testing the air for a possible 
enemy. Then he turned facing us in an attitude of half 
stupor, half suspicion, his slim head still moving in that 
peculiar snake-like motion which gives the rhino a particu- 
larly sinister aspect. | 

Unconsciously but forcibly he was portraying that 
dogged immobility, that defiance of all things living, that 
brought his breed down almost unchanged through the 
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dim centuries of time, fighting its way through a wilder- 
ness of killers, and surviving when the greatest of mammals 
died. Perhaps his blood was older than the very wall 
against which he stood. Certainly it was as cold and 
devoid of fear. 

The men slid past in a silent line, knowing full well 
the danger. They got by safely and hastened beyond the 
menaced zone; only three stragglers remained behind. 
Suddenly the great beast, with surprising agility, changed 
ends, staring into the rocky wall. There would have been 
some humor im this stupidity were it not for the grim, 
mirthless possibilities of his next move. 

The three men were creeping past, when the charge 
came. A scream and a snort, and a crashing of brush, 
and he was tearing toward us. The men scurried like 
rabbits to available cover—one porter with a sore foot 
led the others. He was half way up a rocky pile beyond 
reach of the rhino as the great beast lunged by. 

Without pausing, the rhino disappeared in one of the 
smaller veins leading into the canyon. We could hear 
the explosive blasts from his lungs, and the angry, pig- 
like grunts and squeals as he bucked and hooked at 
everything in his path, until the noise of the mélée died 
away in the distance. 

Down through the cut between the mountains the safari 
fought and struggled. Camp was made at the first water. 
Next day the contest was renewed, until the walls lowered 
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and, issuing from the gloomy chambers, like a moth from 
its cocoon, we came upon the broad, open, sun-kissed wil- 
derness of Africa. It was a relief. The depression that had 
gathered on the safari was shaken off like some unwelcome 
garment. They saluted the change with a burst of song 
and the blowing of antelope horns. 

Savages with souls of children and prone to a child’s 
inherent strength and weaknesses, their spirits reflected 
the complexion of the atmosphere surrounding. The terror 
inspired by the rhino’s charge, and the ghastly gloom 
that pressed down upon them in the canyon, were for- 
gotten in the joy of sunshine. 

At the beck of the white man, they had come from 
the wilderness to do his work; now they were going back 
to it again. It was their home, and for the moment they 
were happy. 

In the safari were represented members of half a dozen 
different tribes. These called each other ‘mama,’ 
ing brother, and were unwilling to mix too freely in friend- 
ship with the others as a whole. This divided it into many 


> mean- 


clannish cliques, full of petty jealousies—a trick employed 
by white hunters in their selection of its members, to keep 
down mutinies. Great bullet-headed fellows, with muscles 
like steel bands, they were subservient more to fear than 
to kindness and justice. Such is their way; it is their mode 
of life among themselves, and they expect nothing better 
from others. 
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The might of the strong rules in Africa as thoroughly 
as where civilization and culture reign. Where gunpowder 
and the white man do not hinder and wring from the 
natives their hut tax, the stronger tribes rule the weaker 
by the weight of their spears, and exact a tribute even as 
the savage Carnivora force from the gentle cloven-footed 
of the veldt their toll in flesh—for all must live according 
to their inborn desires and instincts. 

It is a never-ending warfare—this struggle for mas- 
tery among life in all its forms, and one usually fraught 
with stealth and trickery. There is no rule of combat; 
it is the survival of the strong. 

Even the vegetation engages in deadly strife for a place 
in the sun, or actually takes part in the murderous game 
that goes on unceasingly around it. One has but to see 
the wild fig vine climbing up the side of some huge forest 
giant. It twines around the great trunk with an air of 
such tender solicitude, stealing gradually upward until 
it reaches the topmost branches. Other shoots spring 
from its roots and stealthily creep aloft beside the firm 
stem. Year by year the snake-like coils around the trunk 
increase and flatten, welding themselves together around - 
their victim, leaving only patches of bark showing here 
and there as they close in a solid, incasing wall. 

Gradually the trunk is throttled within its deadly 
grasp; the wild fig vine now assumes the proportion of 
a magnificent forest tree, standing proudly with out- 
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spread branches, while it crushes out the last spark of 
life from the decaying body it incases. 

To kill or be killed seems the law that permeates the 
darkened hours of night and smiles in the bright sun- 
shine of day. All living things understand and accept it. 
Apparently, no danger lurked out there in the open veldt 
through which our safari passed; still, the antelopes 
feeding there were always wary, watchful of some hidden 
menace—and well they might be, for nothing moves, 
nothing rests, nothing lives, nothing dies in the land 
except under the eyes of omniscience. 

As our safari rounded the shoulder of a hill a flock of 
birds, green and shimmering as flying opals, arose in our 
path. I watched them as they soared upward, until my 
eyes rested upon the huts of natives, daubed like swallows’ 
nests upon the hillside. Here and there, half concealed in 
the sun and shadow of rock and tree, squatted scores of 
naked savages. They had made no sound—we might have 
passed by without being aware of their presence, but 
there they were watching us curiously in the swelling 
light, from shaded, wrinkled brows. 

Higher up on the rim rock, above gray, stony cliffs, an 
old male baboon walked up and down, doing sentry duty. 
Just below him, from the ledge, peered his harem, keeping 
up the eternal vigilance. 

The day was ending, and the water-hole, marked by 
the ever-increasing game, was near. Kongoni, zebra, im- 
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pala, tommy, each herd in its separate little patch of 
open sunlight, framed in the never-ending thorny vegeta- 
tion, stood staring toward the moving column. Forty 
hungry mouths broke into a meat chant, and I knelt and 
fired at one of the larger bucks. The men stepped from 
under their loads and were upon it, their long knives 
flashing in a bloody orgy of butchery. 

One buck for so many men is not too much, and they 
fought and elbowed each other as, smeared in blood and 
refuse, each strove to get the larger share. A semblance 
of order was restored, and in a moment it was over and 
the safari moved on again, leaving only a piece of hide 
and a few scattered bones. 

In all that great vault of earth and sky we alone 
seemed to move. My rifle-shot had scattered beyond our 
sight the game herds, but unknown to us there still existed 
that relentless watchfulness; eyes keen with hunger, 
hundreds and thousands of feet above in the altitudes, were 
fixed upon us. Then came a magical transformation; the 
great vacancy of space in the blue oval above was sud- 
denly filled with hundreds of soaring vultures, swooping 
earthward, dropping like a meteor shower beside the 
carcass. 

Other eyes watched from hill and donga—eyes that saw 
through the scent of blood. As darkness fell, these hunting 
packs gave tongue, voicing the eternal vigilance of a 
wilderness that never sleeps. 
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Eacu day the safari moved westward toward the haunts 
of the gorilla, through a parched and lifeless region, in a 
series of marches from one water-hole to another. Occa- 
sionally we encountered Masai, fierce nomads, who wander 
through the wilderness with their cattle herds. 

At a water-hole one day Simba and I came upon a 
group of warriors, decked in all their savage finery of 
beads and brass wire. It was a complete surprise. Some 
donkeys were grazing among their cattle, and I asked 
one of the savages, a tall, hook-nosed fellow, if he would 
sell me some of them. He leaned on his spear and swept 
us from heel to crown with his little piercing eyes. 

“Will the white man sell his porters?” he inquired. 

I answered in the negative. 

“The donkeys are my porters,” he said. All turned their 
backs upon us and acted as if we were not there. 

It was difficult to get reliable information from them; 
each told a different story of distance or location of the 
water or country ahead. To gain the slightest knowledge, 
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one must needs hold long palavers; often they came to 
nothing. 

Some savages came to the camp one evening. I asked 
Simba, who spoke Masai, to ask how many hours to the 
next water. They squatted down and talked for fifteen 
minutes without result. I interrupted finally and again 
asked Simba to ask of them the distance to the next water. 

“That’s just what I’m asking them now,” he replied. 

The water-hole of the morrow was the subject that each 
night was keenly debated. The thought of it never left 
us. It was oppressively hot; the sun soaring in the blue- 
white dazzle seemed so close that you could almost reach 
and touch it. After a long and thirsty march these mys- 
tical water-holes, when reached, were found to be mere 
craters of blistering earth, from which the last drop 
of moisture had been lapped by the pouring fire from 
above. 

Around each yawning cavity where water had been were 
the last tracks of watering game, cast deep in the hard, 
dry earth as though chiseled in stone. The whole region 
was almost devoid of game—they had departed long since 
for the watered regions of the west. The leading carriers, 
coming into dry water-holes in twos and threes, with 
canteens empty, would squat down around it in dumb 
silence. 

Next came the stragglers some hours after, behind 
their leaders. Miserable beings of pains and bruises, they 
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would be hardly able to drag their loads with them to the 
resting-place before a runner would appear, sent back by 
us who skirmished ahead in search of these life essentials 
—food and water—telling of water farther on. Then the 
march would be resumed. 

Sixty pounds to a man for a fifteen- or thirty-mile trip, 
through a wilderness fanged with every snare, every hard- 
ship known to the traveler, beneath the blinding equatorial 
sun, saps the moisture from every cell, every fiber in the 
being, and is a strain under which the strength fails 
quickly and leaves small recuperating powers in the rests 
between. 

Accidents of the trail sprang upon the weary men 
from every side; galled backs, baked to festering sores 
by the heat; hands torn and bleeding; feet bruised by 
stones and maimed by broken thorns still prodding, must 
bring at last each weary, thirst-agonized body to its goal 
of rest. The black faces of the sufferers held in them 
much appeal, but there was no choice of direction or 
road; there was but one way open to the rivers and 
forests and fields and game unending: we pushed on. 

Four thousand feet of altitude chilled the morning 
air to the temperature of a youthful autumn day, until 
the sun arose. Then poured down a fierce blast of increas- 
ing heat as it soared in its orbit. As the hours dragged 
slowly by, the solid line of carriers lengthened to a hun- 
dred, then thousands of yards between. It was then the 
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strongest pushed to the fore, the weakest following in a 
straggling line. 

In this battle of the strong the stoutest hearts rode 
in the vanguard. Only the toughest and most determined 
go through these hardships without apparent effort. 

Three or four porters, led by one of the very smallest, 
were among those who never showed fatigue or mark of 
the terrific strain on nerve and energy. Their organisms 
were those of thoroughbreds—men apart from their fel- 
lows. They did not seem to exert themselves unduly, while 
their comrades sank to depths of wretched exhaustion. 
Such is the paradox of life—this preponderance of talent 
given to the few. It is the initiative, the light held to those 
below leading them onward, that breeds ambition in the 
less fortunate. These four, making a.killing pace, carried 
unconsciously upon their shoulders the destiny of the 
others and made possible the crossing of the arid waste. 

Camp once established, the tired men flung themselves 
down under the nearest shade. Wounds and bruises upon 
feet were dressed, and we of the guns ate a hasty meal 
before starting out after game. There was no time for 
rest, for the men cried for meat. It was the one fuel 
needed above all others, except water. Game was always 
found around the water-holes; a line of porters accom- 
panied us to bring in the kill to those eagerly waiting. 
At the shot, there would be a flash of white and brow 
of antelope fleeing from the fallen buck. My men swoop: 
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down, their knives gleaming. The butchery would be over 
in a moment and we trudged back to camp with the 
meat. Then there were the welcoming shouts of men. The 
cooking fires were soon busy. The men gorged themselves 
to the bursting point, while the thorny wilderness dark- 
ened and the pall of the night descended like a black 
shroud over the world. The roar of lions kept from water 
by the presence of our camp added to the tone of dese- 
lation. 

It was but human that outcroppings of resentment 
came to the surface above the mill-pond calm that lay 
upon the safari, for these men were savages, subservient 
to the white man not because they loved him but because 
to them he represented power. 

I was told once by an old chief, who broached the 
impossible, “You are a white man and can do anything.” 
To them, deity and power were synonyms, though they 
had small respect for a power that had not in it the 
threat of speedy and relentless punishment for infringe- 
ments of the code. They regarded the gentle hand as a 
sign of weakness, just as a certain type of Caucasian 
mistakes the apology for a sign of fear. 

To the savage, justice not enthroned with firmness 
means nothing; without a leader they are devoid of initia- 
tive and become frightened. A driverless horse may walk 
away from the hitching post quietly enough, but when 
he finds no check upon the bridle rein his trot may break 
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to a gallop and his flying heels lead to a certain destruc- 
tion. 

At the close of a march one day the water-hole, when 
found, was empty. Unknown to us we had gone past 
a supply, having been misdirected by natives who wished 
to save this precious treasure for themselves. Leaving the 
men squatting dully by the blistering bowl, we scouted 
ahead for other water. 

As evening approached, a herd of kongoni, walking 
slowly toward the dead and tangled vegetation lifting 
above the walls of a donga, led us to a solitary grove 
of trees in foliage, green and luxuriant—the one spot of 
color, it seemed, in a world of desolation. We found the 
herd standing beneath their shade, knee deep in a pool of 
stinking, game-fouled fluid. But it was water. We took 
possession, drank eagerly, then sent back a runner to 
notify the safari of our success. 

A swift and silent night descended; not even the cry 
of a hyena disturbed its lonesomeness. We were dressed 
lightly, and the sharp air cut like a knife. Supperless, 
we crouched miserably by a fire of small cuttings of wood 
gathered hurriedly. 

The hours dragged to midnight, then slowly to the 
shell of dawn. No sign came from the absent safari. 

We arose at the first light and trudged back toward 
the dry water-hole. We met men, led by the guide, coming 
in twos and threes. They were forlorn and haggard and 
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carried no loads. Some were wound-stiffened and limped 
painfully. 

Beyond, at the empty water crater, we found the main 
part of the safari squatted around it in sullen silence. 
The head man in charge met us, explaining that they had 
refused to go on and were talking of returning to the 
last water-hole, fully twenty-five miles distant. All of 
them could not reach there alive, I informed them. 

In such emergencies men are as sheep following the 
dictates of some guiding spirit, for good or ill. I looked 
for their leader and found him—a bull-necked fellow, 
around whom they had gathered. I asked why they had 
not come to water. He answered that they had not the 
eyes of a hyena and could not see at night. He paid no 
attention to my repeated commands to arise. Grasping 
him by the armpits, I dragged him forcibly to his feet 
and taking his hand, started back to the water, calling 
upon the rest to follow. One by one they arose and ac- 
companied us. The water was finally reached and the 
camp paraphernalia carried to the spot. 

When all were fed and watered, I sat in state before 
my tent; beside me, upon their haunches, crouched my 
two dogs. No doubt we presented a solemn and imposing 
appearance. The men marshaled in a long line. They 
looked at us dully, their eyes rolling, in the uneasy posture 
of small boys up for a lecture. They were wondering, per- 
haps, what the white man would say, and at the phe- 
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nomenon of this alien authority imposed by a stranger— 
they, to whom this brooding wilderness of thirst belonged. 
The very ground beneath his feet was theirs. Still, upon 
them rested generations of subservience to power, real or 
imaginary, and under its spell they waited for me to speak. - 

I kept them waiting, to impose the gravity of the 
occasion. Then I broke the silence, speaking in Swahili, 
with a strong South Jacksonville accent. I arose to flights 
of oratory, pausing occasionally to allow the interpreter 
to tell them what I was talking about. I said that I was 
sorry that I had gone on safari with such colossal fools. 
Even the animals out there in the veldt know enough to 
come to water; and, too, they come to the nearest water, 
not the farthest away; that their ancestors, who swung 
by their tails from the trees, had more wisdom than they. 

An expression of profound astonishment was created 
by this last remark; evidently they had not heard of 
arboreal forefathers, and had not recently read Darwin. 

I did not want them in my safari, I went on, for to me 
they were but the leaves of the forest. The wind could 
blow them away and others would fall in their places— 
they could go. 

This was a somewhat wild shaft shot at random. Still, 
it had its effect—the faces of the men lengthened. Behind 
them was a hundred miles of scantily watered waste, in- 
fested by hostile Masai, and all those countless dangers 
that lay in wait for the footsore and weary. 
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A murmur of dismay ran down the line of men, and 
out stepped the porter who had been the cause of all 
the trouble. He saluted in fine military style and I could 
see that I had to do with one who had been in H. M.’s 


- army. 


He had been a fool, he said, and was ashamed of it. 
In his country, he went on, he lived where the forests came 
down to the river to drink. He had never known thirst 
before, and it had stolen away his reason, and in its place 
sat the devil; he assured me that he would never more 
offend. 

I dismissed them with a tolerant wave of my hand and 
we continued the march next morning without further 
incident. } 

In twe@ days we had left behind us the arid west. 
Small streams began to appear, and the safari com- 
menced to climb among the hills of a semi-mountainous 
country. Game in small herds wandered here and there, 
and the foliage of the trees took life; occasionally we 
crossed a river. When the forests and jungles put on full 
verdure, in the plains adjacent great herds of game fed 
unafraid in the glare of day. Wildebeest and zebra gal- 
loped along opposite the safari for miles, bucking and 
sporting like colts in a pasture. Impala, grant, tommy, 
giraffe, ostriches watched from every hill and plain. Occa- 
sionally the dogs raced after hyena or jackal, or the 
diminutive antelope, dikdik, which is no bigger than a 
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hare. Game-birds, guinea and bustard mostly, flew up 
from our path or strutted, like fowls in a barnyard, on 
the grassy hillsides, 

From the treetops and shrubbery a number of variety 
of monkeys and baboons spied constantly, disappearing 
always when we approached. A glance backward would 
disclose them all, crowding out upon some leafy or rocky 
promontory, in animated discussions as to what sort of 
monkey people we were and why we had come there. The 
skyline showed them still in argument, as long as we 
remained in sight. 

Once a band of monkeys coming in from the open 
veldt almost collided with us as the safari forded a small 
stream. Whatever pursued terrified them more than our 
unlooked-for appearance, for from the bank above us 
where they had halted, facing us in a yelling, gesticulating 
mob, they sprang in prodigious leaps over our heads 
toward the forest. The larger monkeys aeroplaned from 
the bank, clearing the brook easily. One of the monkeys, 
a powerful fellow, with hair brushed to a stiff pompadour, 
opened his mouth to curse us lustily, in his midair plunge 
toward safety. He seemed the chief of the band; no doubt 
some day his descendants will wield a wicked spear or 
war club. All of the mature monkeys negotiated safely 
the intervening space, while the smaller fell short, some in 
water, from which they scrambled miserably but fast 
enough to keep from the clutches of the porters. 
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All disappeared in the forest, in a go-as-as-you-please, 
every-monkey-for-himself, devil-take-the-hindmost race to 
safety. Once the forest was reached, away went the band 
through aerial highways, in chattering, coughing pro- 
fanity. 

I once saw two young monkeys climbing a large tree 
isolated from the rest of the forest. They discovered 
me as I approached, and, squirrel-like, peered at me from 
the opposite side of the tree trunk, showing only an eye 
and an ear. I made a sudden rush to force their ascent, 
knowing that they could then be captured at leisure. 
From the base of the tree I looked upward, unaware that 
the youngsters, instead of climbing, had scurried to the 
ground and, keeping the tree trunk behind them as a 
screen, had silently decamped in the opposite direction. 

The monkeys fight constantly among themselves. Even 
the midnight quiet of the forest is often broken by the 
yells of carousing bands, or the sudden din of a family 
quarrel, Yet these noises were but forerunners of the 
giant uproar we were to hear later when we came among 
the gorillas. 

I was once disturbed by the continued shrieks from some 
individual that at regular intervals made the night hid- 
eous. The screams came from the woods a short distance 
from the camp, and continued after daylight. 

Bright and early I went to investigate, and found 
an old male monkey sitting among the branches of a tall 
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tree. Just above him, perched near the end of a slender 
dizzy limb that bent under its weight, was another monkey, 
evidently his wife. She could not come down—he was 
seeing to that. At regular intervals he made pretended 
attempts to reach her, making her position more pre- 
carious. As she crowded out farther upon her slender 
refuge he would shake the limb violently, while she, poor 
thing, held on for dear life, uttering those ear-splitting 
shrieks that had disturbed my night’s rest. 
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The Wonderful Dignity and Self-Control 
of Natives 


One day we had come to a Masai village, formed in an 
imposing circle of huts, surrounded by a boma as a pro- 
tection against lions. Here, near a great forest of stately 
trees, grazed their cattle. 

The chief met us outside of the entrance of the boma; 
he was surrounded by an area of counselors, all men of 
distinguished earth-wise appearance. Their one garment 
was of skins or trade cloth, gathered at the shoulder, and 
hung free in graceful Roman toga style. Behind him, 
among the huts, the spears of his young warriors bristled, 
but there was no living human in sight except the group 
standing before me outside the village. 

My dogs bounded forward to meet some coming from 
the village. Instantly commenced a fight. I sent my gun- 
boy to rescue them from overwhelming odds. An ear- 
splitting mélée arose. The fight was spectacular enough 
to stage in an arena. I ran to help separate the contest- 
ants. I say contestants reservedly. The lusty bullies were 
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chewing on my puppies like cash girls on tutti-frutti. The 
savages did not turn, not a flicker of an eyelid showed 
above their outward calm. To them the white man and his 
doings were a seventh wonder; still, they gave no sign of 
curiosity, but wrapped themselves in a quiet reserve. Their 
ability to suppress emotion was truly remarkable. The 
Arab blood, coming down from the Sahara in the days 
of slave-trading and ivory barter, fused through the east 
and central portions of northern Africa and left its in- 
delible stamp of feature and intelligence on the east 
African tribes. The negro of our country, coming as. he 
does from the western coast, was farthest away from this 
influence, and suffers the lack of these characteristics. 

On occasion, the east African negro gives a very fine 
example of those qualities that are in themselves akin to 
greatness. 

I once had occasion to hire a porter, a veritable savage, 
who came to my camp in the midst of the wilderness. We 
were about to start upon the daily march. The men, with 
their loads, were waiting in a long line when he appeared. 
There lived nothing in the jungle any wilder in appear- 
ance than he. Whatever drew him to seek employment 
from the white man must have been urgent. His well-oiled 
body, smeared with a red clay mixture, was plumed and 
beaded from the top of a shaven head to the strips of 
monkey-skins adorning his ankles. He presented a bar- 
baric picture, framed in forest and veldt, as though cut 
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from that primeval atmosphere that existed when the 
world was yet in her teens. 

He made his way toward me, and he had to pass in 
front of the line of men awaiting the signal to march. 
They considered themselves vastly superior to the wilder- 
ness savage, having, in their short acquaintance with 
white men, become, as they thought, civilized. His appear- 
ance excited no end of merriment. Each eye was bent upon 
him in derision; each man flung at him a gibe or rude 
jest as he passed. But he never lost poise, never faltered, 
never showed resentment. His face did not change for an 
instant the serenity of its calm, though perhaps there 
was just a hint in his glance, as he passed up the line of 
jeering men, that in other surroundings he would have 
seen to it that they crowed more gently. | 

I thought it the finest thing I had ever seen, this crush- 
ing of the inherent weakness. To me of the cities, a gaunt- 
let of lunettes, a few puffs and feathers, high-heeled shoes, 
and swallowtail coats present a battery of such power as 
to completely disconcert my equilibrium. But here was 
a savage arising to god-like qualities of self-control be- 
yond my capability to master. I could not but feel then, 
as I surveyed this performance, that I was looking upon 
a man. 

These admirable traits were now depicted in the per- 
sonnel of the group before me; the face of the chief, peer- 
ing above a sheepskin robe, was thoughtful, dignified, and 
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incurious. Unmindful of the canine turmoil behind, he 
stood quietly, a pace in front of his counselors, waiting 
with a decorum hardly expected in a savage; when the 
row ceased I advanced and spoke the first word. They 
had been apprised hours before of my approach, but no 
outward sign of it was manifest. 

The usual greetings were passed and the chief and his 
men retired within the village, while the safari held on 
toward the near-by stream, where camp was made. 

I had not been invited to enter the village—white men 
are rarely welcome within their bomas.- The Masai, in 
several wars, have demonstrated their hostility. Beaten 
now into a semblance of civility, they are coldly courteous. 

The history of the Masai is that of a savage cattle- 
owning tribe, living under the dictates of a warrior king, 
and bound by a military system, not unlike that under 
which Sparta arose to power three thousand years ago. 

At an early age the children of both sexes are sepa- 
rated from their elders and lived in huts set apart for their 
use. They help the women, who do all the tribal work. But 
there is little to do, as the Masai, unlike the tribes sur- 
rounding them, have no shambas (gardens). They scorn 
vegetable diet, as a breeder of weaklings, and live en- 
tirely on honey, meat, and a mixture of milk and blood, 
puncturing their cattle in its procuring. The Masai have 
a separate language of their own, have distinct teeth- and 


ear-markings, and are very loyal to each other. A travel- 
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ing Masai demands and receives gratis food and lodging 
in any tribal village over the hundreds of miles in British 
East Africa. 

At the age of fifteen the young men enter the warrior 
stage, and are circumcised with great ceremony. They 
then live with their concubines in a part of the village 
set aside for their exclusive use, or in a village adjacent, 
which they solely occupy. 

At this time they and their lady friends do absolutely 
no work, the old women performing all the drudgery. The 
youths pass the time in the practice of feats of arms, fit- 
ting for their new position as guardians of the tribe. 

It is this system of abstinence from all work, except 
the warlike practice of arms, that foments untold trouble 
among the neighboring and peaceful tribes. And with the 
aptitude of the white man, who is quick to see the faults 
in the native (which he practises himself), the English 
are now endeavoring to break up this system. 

At the age of thirty or thereabout the Masai retires 
from warriorhood and becomes a married man, buying 
his women from the parents as he would any other beast 
of burden. 

Like all savages, they bow only to the power whom 
they fear, and have small respect for the deity or good 
spirit, preferring a form of worship through their witch 
doctors, in the shape of propitiation or bribes to the 
ruling spirit of evil. 
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The sick are given over to the tender mercies of these 
doctors, who exact the toll of a sheep or goat for services 
rendered. He eats this delicacy in a ceremony in which 
he is supposed to drive away the devil dominating his 
patient. 

A dying patient means instant abandonment—the doc- 
tor flees, as the devil has gained control, and the relatives 
or friends hurry the sufferer toward the jungle. It’s a 
calamity for a death to occur within a hut; the place 
and its occupants become bewitched, and a long cere- 
mony of cleansing both its despoiled occupants and the 
habitation must in consequence be undergone. Another 
animal must be killed. The witch doctor does more eating, 
and the blood is sprinkled profusely over the inhabitants 
and premises. 

To avoid such happenings the unlucky patient facing 
death is hurried to the jungle, where the inevitable, the 
last tragedy, occurs. There, in its shaded gloom, all leave 
him—none stay to see its enactment. The hyenas, waiting, 
are not far off. They have been hanging around the vil- 
lage for days for just this réle they are to play. 

Though callous to the sufferings and death of others, 
it must be said that on occasions the Masai are as reck- 
less with their own lives, and do not hesitate, in defense 
of their herds, to attack lions with their spears. The lion 
sees to it that he does not die alone. Several are sometimes 
killed or badly mauled by the lions in the combat which 
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ensues, before the surrounded beast sinks under an ava- 
lanche of bristling steel. 

For a space of time unknown the Masai held in subjec- 
tion the greater portion of central Africa, and forced 
tribute and serfdom from all the surrounding tribes, until 
one day the British came with a greater military system 
and more powerful weapons of destruction. Beaten in two 
bloody wars with the white invaders, their king dethroned, 
the flower of their warriors killed or scattered, the rem- 
nants of these people live in widely scattered sections of 
the country they once ruled, retreating each year, as did 
our Indians, to remoter places before encroaching 
civilization. 

Gifted with an intelligence far beyond the other tribes, 
they seem a blood apart. They have no love for the white 
man, will not serve him or carry his loads, and have but 
contempt for their former serfs and slaves. Holding aloof 
from all these people, they attempt to keep up a sem- 
blance of their old military system; while devoid of a 
ruling power to guide them, they now wander over the 
face of the African wilderness, living in the shadow of 
their former greatness in scattered, broken bands. Though 
a conquered people, that untamed spirit of clannish inde- 
pendence lives with them still, and, shunned and feared 
by the other tribes, they in turn fear only the long arm of 
the British law. 

The smoldering ferocity of these people is sometimes 
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manifest in sudden onslaughts upon the neighboring 
tribes. With captured women and cattle, they retreat to 
some remote stronghold until the trouble blows over. But 
these outbreaks are becoming less frequent, for experience 
has taught them that sooner or later there comes a day of 
reckoning; a safari heavily armed and bearing in it the 
personnel of the great British law will arrive in the 
trouble area and make a formal demand upon the chiefs 
for those guilty. To refuse means more soldiers, another 
war, and swift punishment. 

They have found from oft-taught lessons that it is 
not good to break these rules the British call their laws, 
and have learned to regard the little sun-helmeted official, 
with notebook in hand jotting down replies to his queries, 
as representing the all-powerful as surely as the storm 
cloud is symbolic of the coming lightning. 

In their dealings with the natives the British make and 
depose chiefs at will, and these wily old diplomats, for 
their own sake, keep up an outward show of friendliness 
toward the whites in consequence. 

Like an octopus whose body and brain should rest in 
the capital city of Nairobi, and whose tentacles reach to 
the remotest outposts in the territory, Britain, backed by 
the driving force of her armies recruited from the very 
blacks themselves, keeps the house of the east African 
protectorate in order. 

It is the unseen power that permeates the atmosphere 
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of Africa, that protects the white man wandering aim- 
lessly with his safari, and keeps pace with the flying heels 
of the black letter-carriers who, sent out from distant 
cities to find him, follow his trail for days and weeks 
through a wilderness—hostile perhaps, but fearful of the 
insignia of that dreaded power exemplified in a single 
packet of letters tied to the end of a forked stick which 
the carrier holds aloft as he runs. Armed with a descrip- 
tion of those he seeks, he follows the course of water- 
holes, or, inquiring here and there, keeps to the scent as 
a hound dog follows the trail of a deer. Some evening the 
white man will receive the packet and the “Tumbo, 
Bwana” of the worn mail-carrier, and when he shakes the 
black man’s hand it will be a salutation to that wondrous 
omnipresent protection living in the sun and shadow of 
savage equatorial Africa—the great British law. 

In the morning we stopped at a Masai village in pass- 
ing. Studding the inner circle of the barrier of thorn en- 
tanglements, that at night protected humans and cattle 
alike from the ravages of lions, appeared the tops of the 
oval-shaped huts like giant tortoises held captive. The 
cattle herds, which had passed the night within, had long 
since been driven to distant pasturage, and numerous 
faces, half concealed in the somber tones of thorn and 
hut, peered outward toward us curiously. 

Above, in the still azure, flocks of the smaller birds of 
carrion soared lazily—some hanging almost lifeless in the 
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sky. There were no trees, no shade within the village—all 
swam in an inexorable glitter of sunlight. 

A number of women, some holding babes in their arms, 
now sauntered from the village entrance and came toward 
us, clothed in aprons hanging rearward. By their gorgeous 
wire entanglements and bead decorations we recognized 
these to be the privileged few—the chiefs’ wives. As they 
neared, half a dozen of the naked children that accompa- 
nied them suddenly fled back into the inclosure. The women 
laughed, showing fine white teeth. They settled them- 
selves comfortably upon the ground close by, peering 
upward curiously. At the thorny gate a crowd gathered, 
but none came near. 

After a few formal remarks, I suddenly rode within 
the village inclosure. This was a complete surprise, and I 
found myself in the midst of a crowd of ladies and war- 
riors, all young and covered with little else than confu- 
sion at my sudden entry. It was my turn now to become 
abashed, among so many ladies so scantily attired. 

As I dismounted, the warriors recovered their compo- 
sure quickly, but the ladies fled pell-mell into the huts, 
the children piling after them. I was relieved and drew 
a long breath. My dogs cowered under my legs, under 
pressure from the village canines. I was quite uncom- 
fortable. The warriors seemed to notice my uneasiness 
and grinned broadly. Some photos were taken, and. I 
made my way back to those awaiting without the village. 
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Crowds followed—stalwart savages, speared, sworded, 
and war-clubbed, ears bristling with brass cartridge shells 
and bits of colored wood, pressed closer. The young ladies, 
emboldened, followed cautiously; children, with lions’ 
claws strung about their necks, dangled from the hands 
of their mamas. There was a story in each necklace; and 
perhaps, at the end of it—a human death. 

The chief extended his hand in parting. On him rested 
a certain dignity and poise that raised him above his 
fellows. He was a tall, thin man, of middle age, with 
brilliant eyes and nose bent downward, hawk-like, toward 
drawn, thin lips. In consideration of a present he ordered 
his warriors to give an exhibition of their skill with the 
spear. A bounding hoop, flying before a line of warriors, 
with the irregular motion of a fleeing antelope, was pinned 
to the ground repeatedly, their long spear blades sinking 
in the soft earth. 

For the edification of those awaiting some greater and 
more remarkable display of power from the passing ex- 
hibit, I shot « vird flying by and presented it to the chief. 

This feat created another panic, but those remaining 
bent admiring glances upon me. Puffed with that same 
pride that thrills the exhibits of a musée, I rode off pigeon- 
breasted, when from the village a woman, callirg loudly, 
ran toward me, a toddling babe at her side. She held him 
up for a good view. 

“He hasn’t seen you yet,” she said. 
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Tue African wilderness is crossed and crisscrossed with 
regular roads, laid out up hill and down dale, through 
jungles, across open stretches of plains, and through the 
fordable places of rivers, all made by the game. It is these 
highways which are often used as means of passage by 
the safaris, and make travel through inaccessible fast- 
nesses of bush and rock comparatively easy. The prints 
in these thoroughfares are the morning newspapers to the 
hunters and tell of many a night’s comedy, tragedy, or 
love-story. The spoor of playful bands of antelopes, the 
caperings of their young, the charge of some grouchy old 
rhino at some fancied enemy, or the marks of the crouch- 
ing lion or leopard, the imprint of his haunches and vel- 
vet pads, with claws clutching the earth for the spring, 
the length of his long tail stretching behind, are imprinted 
in the dusty earth. Beyond, where he has catapulted in his 
deadly thrust, are pieces of hide, blood spots, and the 
remnants of his night’s repast. 

The stories of these doings furnish information to 
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the safari man, and the diverging paths, heading in a given 
direction, have their significance to the water-searcher. 
The safari followed one of these down from the summit 
of the great escarpment upon which the Masai village 
rested, and descended at the end of a day’s march to a 
low thorn-tree covered veldt, through which a single silken 
thread glistened, marking the course of a distant river. 
From the village, I sent my horse to an outpost for 
safe-keeping, as the country we were to traverse was in- 
fested with the tsetse fly, fatal in its bite to animals, so 
I had to continue the journey on foot. The Masai guide, 
from crack of dawn, set a hot pace. Simba and I followed 
with the dogs, while behind, another guide led the safari. 
At the heels of our untiring Masai we walked through 
the blistering heat for hours without pause. Our guide 
was long and tall and spider-like of limb, built to cover 
ground without effort. Simba was hardly less racy of 
build, while I was modeled for an auto wheel or office 
chair, and shone best in their vicinity. As the hours of. 
morning went slowly by, my stilt-legged companions in- 
creased their speed to a running walk. At noon we took 
a short rest for lunch; but, as we had nothing to eat, 
pushed on again. 
The great escarpment we traversed gradually dipped 
to a low-lying plain, where the sun hung vertically over- 
head like a red-hot rivet in an oval boiler. It was small 


comfort to know that that sun, apparently so near, was 
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just ninety-three million miles away, and that a rifle bullet 
at full speed would take seven years to reach it. My dogs 
had several races after jackals and antelopes—now they 
were all in. 

We found a hole of fouled water; they beat us to it— 
drank, bathed, and came out refreshed. We cursed them 
lustily in Masai, Swahili, and English, then drank from 
what remained. We walked until I thought my tongue would 
protrude, then walked until my dogs’ tongues protruded, 
then we walked until I never had seen so much dog pro- 
truding. They seemed front heavy, their tails seemed short 
in comparison—they were so hot that each panting breath 
radiated steam. 

The thorn-trees and yellow sun-crushed grasses were 
dripping lower; we slid down to a valley or lap in the 
great flowing sea of undulations. At last, in a basin of 
wooded parks and succulent grassy plains, we came upon 
a morass of rushes growing head high. A band of yel- 
low grasses framed its verdure of emerald green, and be- 
yond, a spear’s throw distant, a strip of encircling jungle 
leaned toward it thirstily. 

It was a refreshing picture, and spelt the thing most 
sought just then—rest and water. At sight of it my guide 
threw himself upon the ground exhausted. Simba and I 
sank wearily down beside the panting dogs, vowing that 
I would never again attempt to follow the pace set by a 
Masai. The guide muttered something in Swahili. Simba 
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translated it thus: “Our Bwana (master) has legs as 
long as a giraffe.” 

From a passing trader I had procured two more dogs. 
“I want to send ’em away on safari,” he said, “because 
there’s dog-sickness where I’m going, and that would bloat 
?em out sure.” 


In Africa the category of ills is described as “dog-sick- 
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ness,” “‘horse-sickness,” “native sickness,” “‘white man’s 


? and just plain “‘sickness.” Quinine is given in 


sickness,’ 
different forms and doses for each, according to what sort 
of animal you happen to be. My new acquisitions were both 
half-blood Airedales, guaranteed to tackle anything. One, 
Major by name, a gentle, quiet dog in a shabby, rusty 
coat of iron brown, with large soulful eyes, had the apolo- 
getic air of an aristocrat in need. He was of such retiring 
modesty that he appeared out of place in these wild sur- 
roundings. 

The other, Ginger, was a brindle, with a tough, blear- 
eyed, night-club expression. He had a black patch 
over one eye, his head and ears were scarred and torn, and 
one yellow fang was broken off in fighting. He affected 
a stagy, stiff-legged strut and a sang-froid air of supe- 
rior wisdom that looks at nothing yet sees everything. 

My boisterous puppies, always overcopious of spirit, 
were overcome by his presence in camp and sank to sub- 
dued silence. At his swaggering approach they fell upon 
their backs, hands up, praying peace; and the moment he 
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glanced up from his well-liked dish they would back off 
from their unfinished meal to allow him, undisputed, to 
appease the ferocity of his appetite. 

He had been particularly recommended as a lion-de- 
stroyer, and each night growled savagely at the grunts 
and roars and hunting cries that came from the African 
night. He seemed looking for a lion; later he found one— 
but that is another story. 

“Salt Water,” as it was called, was a cluster of marsh- 
bound springs, slightly brackish but drinkable. Its deli- 
cate saline flavor was responsible for the presence of vast 
herds of various species that fed upon all the slopes for 
miles around. We spread our tent within a hundred yards 
of the rushes. I reclined with my back against a great 
forest tree, looking out over the quarter mile of open 
space. Like a veldt fire beyond the jungle opposite, the 
sun sprayed the avenues of tropical foliage in scarlet and 
amber, that mingled in the hurrying darkness to tones of 
deepest purple. 

A band of gazelles filed from its shadow, standing in 
bright yellow against the green rush grasses. They bent 
their graceful heads to drink, then departed. Zebras, topy, 
kongoni, giraffes, wart-hogs, and monkeys, and game of 
varied species, came from plain and jungle, drank, and 
disappeared as silently as they had come. Flocks of birds 
from the open places were sitting in the palms and jungle 
trees that were blending to the deeper tones of a fast- 
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darkening twilight. Then a silence, deep and tense, settled 
across the face of the wilderness, and as quickly as you 
can switch off your bedroom light—lo! the world was 
plunged in darkness. 

It is a transformation peculiar to equatorial Africa. 
Night falls like a blow; it seems to cut off all life from 
the face of nature. I hurried to eat my evening meal, when 
a fierce, harsh roar came from the marsh. At the other 
end, a quarter of a mile distant, another answered. Be- 
yond the jungle fringe, out in the plain, two more lions 
added to the din. A leopard’s rasping cough came from 
the wood behind our camp. In this cup-like depression 
among the hills the thunderous roars and mutterings of 
the beasts seemed to gather in volume as they echoed and 
died and broke out afresh in one continuous crash of 
sound. Gradually they quieted to occasional outbreaks 
that died at last to a silence that was in itself depressing. 
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Antelopes and Bird Life 


On my four expeditions to Africa, beginning fifteen years 
ago, I have seen the game gradually decrease before the 
encroachments of the white settlers. My first glimpse into 
this country was like the realization of an Indian hunter’s 
dream of paradise—game was everywhere. Each nook 
and turn of hill or dale held a new variety, from the dik- 
dik, the smallest of African antelopes, no larger than a 
hare, to the stately eland, the size of the largest domestic 
cattle. I wandered through this maze of wild life with 
the feelings of a small boy viewing a zoo. As the safari 
moved in its daily marches new varieties of game were 
constantly encountered, and so tame that they grazed 
through the serenely beautiful forest unafraid, for the 
white man with his thunder and lead was new to them. 
Even the natives, accustomed to the wild things of plain 
and jungle, stopped to point, “Omiana, Bwana” (look 
there, master). It was always, “Look! Look! Look!” 
There was no thought of the wanton slaying of these 
beautiful creatures. Meat was only obtained for our sub- 
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sistence. It was a beautiful picture, but underneath its 
loveliness lay another—of little beauty; the scattered 
bones, the claw marks of the Carnivora, told of murder 
and violence. It was not visible to the eye but it was there. 

Lions, leopards, and chetahs, the latter a leopard-like 
animal that seems half wolf, whose speed up to a hundred 
yards is not equaled by any other quadruped, thrive in 
quantities wherever game is abundant. In the streams 
hippos and crocodiles seem to live in harmony, and the 
two-horned rhinoceroses, usually in pairs, wander aim- 
lessly through the game country. Buffaloes infest the 
woods and marshes, and here and there in the swamps, 
jungles, and forest-covered mountains roam the great 
elephant herds. 

To fully appreciate the astonishing conditions of our 
abundant animal life, so common in the game districts of 
British East Africa, the sportsman should have first fol- 
lowed a pack of hounds through our own southern 
swamps, or climbed the Rockies for a bighorn, following 
the herds up the killing stretches that seem to brush the 
sky; or traveled the hot, arid plains of Mexico for ante- 
lopes, where every drop of water is a treasure. If he has 
waded through the snow and slush ice of Alaska for bear, 
or has seen the Northern lights from the top of some snow 
peak, all for the sake of horn or pelt, he will be prepared 
to salute with proper feeling this varied, alluring, life- 
threatening wilderness, filled with its myriads of plain- 
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dwellers and jungle folk, where a stroll from the camp-fire 
to within sight of half a dozen varieties of game may as 
easily be taken as one might walk from Fifth Avenue to 
the zoo. 

As we marched, bands of zebras, their tiger-striped 
sides glistening with the sheen of satin, swung past us on 
the gallop, only to stop and wheeling in military precision 
to face us among a band of ungainly hartebeests or elands. 
Majestic water-bucks, with horns sweeping outward like 
the bend of an Indian bow, galloped ahead among the 
trees. Impalas, clean limbed and fleet as shadows, bounded 
here and there among the shrubbery, hurdling each other 
as they ran, or watched us from open meadows. Tommy, 
grant, and wildebeests were in this frame of green, stand- 
ing in groups or cantering through open sunlit spaces. 
Giraffes occasionally strolled from the watering-places 
and stood staring at us curiously, their long serpent- 
like necks protruding above the treetops, while keen-eyed 
ostriches, alert to any threatened danger, strolled in pairs, 
keeping aloof from all. 

Among the plains and woodlands of Africa live the 
smallest and the largest, the most beautiful and ungainly, 
of the antelope species. The largest of these is the eland, 
which exists in two forms—the common variety and the 
giant eland. This magnificent antelope is perhaps some- 
what larger than our domestic cattle. The male is similar 
in appearance to a Jersey bull, save that the horns, with 
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a slight twist, grow straight upward and add to its grace- 
ful appearance. There has often been talk of domesticat- 
ing the eland, as he is impervious to the bite of the tsetse 
fly, which infests some districts, where in consequence 
cattle cannot live. At one time they were quite numerous 
upon the plains of British East Africa, and are still found 
there in more or less quantities. 

In a world of giant species lives the dikdik, an ante- 
lope no larger than a hare, for which it is often 
taken. The buck has small spike-like horns above large 
expressive eyes. This antelope is coated in deepest tan. 
It is somewhat squat and rabbit-like in appearance and 
very shy. Dikdiks are usually seen in pairs. 

One of the most curious African antelopes is the wilde- 
beest. These animals are humped forward at the shoul- 
ders, and though somewhat smaller, are maned, bearded, 
and horned, very similar to our American bison. To walk 
across the plains where a band is feeding usually sends 
them into a convulsion of curious capers that is astonish- 
ing to the beholder seeing them for the first time. Bucking 
and capering clumsily, they swing around the marching 
safari in wide circles, sometimes gradually decreasing the 
distance until, perhaps, within seventy-five yards, when 
suddenly, for no apparent reason, they will bolt toward 
the open country, only to pause again on the brow of a 
hill to stare and snort and repeat their curious antics. 

The zebra is one of those conspicuous for grace in form 
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and movement. Often a herd, frightened by the man- 
tainted air, sweeps to the horizon and back again, to 
stand in perfect line, heads up, nostrils wide with wonder, 
their ears pricked forward, their tapered nervous limbs 
tense as thoroughbreds’. Then, as though by word of com- 
mand, back and forth they wheel like trained horses in 
a show before a painted background. 

The serenely beautiful wooded parks, with their varied 
shades of green, yellow, and brown, all streaked and mot- 
tled and splashed with sunlight, harbor an endless variety 
of wild things—but none so beautiful as the impala, a 
dainty creature of fawn and snow, with horns curving up- 
ward in a lovely twist. Each band disturbed bursts from 
the shrubbery like brown rockets and glides away with 
that light, effortless grace unequaled in any other thing 
that lives. With a confidence born of experience in the 
protection afforded by their winged feet, they have small 
fear of pursuit as they hurdle back and forth over each 
other or bound to incredible airy flights over the small- 
est leaf structures, just for the sheer joy of movement. 

Often I have seen them in some open glade that seemed 
a bit of color cut from the thorny world around, stand- 
ing in dainty grace and poise, their large intelligent eyes 
fixed upon us as we approached. Then, as though to deride 
a slothful world, they waited until we were within a spear’s 
throw, when the whole band wheeled in flight. Nothing 
could surpass the beauty and speed of their supreme ef- 
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fort. One glorious leap followed another with such ease 
and grace, such a rhythm of poetic motion, that it was 
hardly possible to realize that these fairy-like creatures 
were clearing twenty-five feet in their stride. Though no 
- stranger to the sight, at each performance of this dainty 
pantomime I have always stood spellbound in wonder and 
admiration until the herd disappeared. 

Though the game has gradually been thinned out in 
British East Africa, large tracts of land have been re- 
served for protection. The railroad from Mombasa to 
Lake Victoria Nyanza runs through a wonderful preserve, 
where the game can be seen in countless numbers from the 
railway coaches. Here it is hoped that the wonderful 
animal life of equatorial Africa will have a safe rest- 
ing place against the destructive forces of civilization. 

African bird life is most varied and numerous in hue 
and species. There are game birds of all varieties. Even 
our own bob-white is there, whistling the same familiar 
note. The forests are full of green, pink, and blue birds, 
plumed and unplumed, and all the variations between. 
There are birds of song and birds of silence. There are 
birds of gigantic stature, as the ostrich, and birds as di- 
minutive as his eye. But most interesting of all, perhaps, 
is the little slate-colored African honey bird, whose 
strange actions as it flies twittering from tree to tree 
instantly attract one’s attention. At first it gives the im- 
pression that it is nothing more than a bird disturbed 
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from its nest, but this little feathered informer soon dis- 
pels such thoughts by his bold and persistent attempts 
to induce one to follow him. 

He comes as close as he dares, and amid a hubbub of 
chatters he bobs and nods on some near-by perch and all 
but tells you his mission, the while regarding you with a 
whimsical questioning expression, which beams from his 
wise little eyes. Then he flies to some distant tree and sits 
calling, and if one does not immediately go toward him, he 
darts back to ask you “why.” If followed, he proves a 
splendid guide and never loses sight of his charge. Always 
his cheery voice calls from the right direction, until at last 
he swings from a leafy perch but a short distance from the 
hive of bees. A small piece of honey is always left him as a 
reward for his services rendered. 

One day, upon returning to camp, I found one of the 
porters standing amid a giggling crowd of his brethren. 
The fellow’s head was swelled to an unusual size and was 
a mass of bumps and depressions. “Been following honey 
bird,” said my tent-boy, “but him didn’t get any honey,” 
he added with a grin. Such is life’s philosophy—there is 
often a “sting” waiting for those who follow the “honey 


birds.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
Buffaloes 


British East Arnica has recently turned thumbs down 
on the buffalo. He is no longer protected but is classed as 
vermin, having multiplied to such an extent as to have 
become both a nuisance and menace to the far-reaching 
civilization that is spreading through Africa. 

Black and swarthy as the marshy fastnesses he haunts, 
the nocturnal habits of the buffalo make ‘his pursuit 
fraught with considerable danger, and invest it with 
many of the thrills sought by those hunting big game. 
‘Inhabiting mostly the trackless morasses and sandy river 
bottoms, he is often found in semi-arid sections, but is 
always where a water-hole is within reach, or beside some 
lake or river. 

Though peaceful and domestic in appearance, he has 
the reputation of being an intrepid fighter once he is 
aroused, and one whose circumvention is almost diabolical 
in turning the tables upon his pursuer. Herds, when en- 
countered, sometimes quickly form in line and present a 
solid front of bristling horns, though they seldom charge 
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if unmolested, and will, after a short inspection, vanish 
into the first cover available. 

The buffalo, despite his size and apparent unwieldiness, 
must be hunted industriously in order to dislodge him 
from his chosen hiding-places. The rocky buttresses 
crowning the hills, fringed with dense cover, or the thick, 
impenetrable morasses, soaking through the plains, are 
his favorite laying-up places—through these he treads, 
a labyrinth of dark, never-ending tunnels. It is extremely 
hazardous and difficult to trail him in such cover, as the 
keen scent of the beast gives him a distinct advantage over 
the hunter, whom he may waylay or elude with little 
difficulty. 

The favored method of hunting buffaloes is to ignore 
the spoor of the herd and trail some lone buffalo bull— 
one which from advanced age prefers to live alone. He is 
much easier to approach, having no sentinels out, and his 
head is usually excellent. 

An adventure often lies at the end of their trails, as 
such individuals are morose and crabbed—therefore, 
notable fighters. 

Though the buffalo seldom attacks unprovoked, I saw 
the scar in a hunter’s thigh inflicted by an old bull which 
he was trailing and had not even seen. He had been work- 
ing out the bull’s night wanderings, and had paused at 
noon to eat his lunch, when from near-by thickets the bull 
lunged upon him in a furious charge. He had but a mem- 
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ory of the lowered head and the hoarse bellow of the charg- 
ing bull before he lost consciousness. Usually the buffalo 
will not leave his victim until he has gored and stamped 
out every spark of life. Luckily, this one did not renew 
the attack. The hunter’s boys carried him to an outpost. 
From there he was conveyed to a hospital for treatment. 

Apparently, the buffalo lives in perfect harmony with 
the various vipers and other reptiles that infest the thick- 
ets and marshy places which are his usual abodes; each 
tuft of grass may become the length or coil of a snake. 
One has to watch carefully every step or out-stretch of 
the hand to clear the passage. 

One day we trailed a herd of buffaloes into those almost 
impassable bogs and thickets that usually lay at the end 
of a night’s spoor. For a time we were lost in tunnels so 
dark from interlacing shrubbery overhead that all light 
was excluded, except here and there when through an 
aerial window drove the fierce rays of the sun. 

At last the herd was located; it was a quick shot then 
through the leaf screen, and as one crashed down in his 
fall the herd broke into wild flight through the forest. We 
removed his head, preparatory to its portage to camp. 
Later the meat was to be taken in by the porters, when 
Simba’s eyes in the darkened jungle widened. He opened 
his mouth to speak, but not a sound came forth; his gaze 
lowered, and I looked around. Then he pointed the rifle 
barrel and I saw it—the mottled markings of a puff adder, 
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just behind, where a backward step would have put me in 
striking distance. The reptile had not moved in all the 
motion and sound around him created by the turmoil of 
killing and skinning. I gave him sudden and sufficient 
room before putting an end to that menace he held for 
future buffalo hunters. 

Though the buffalo is considered extremely dangerous 
when he is encountered at close quarters, there is no fixed 
rule as to what any wild animal will do in the stress of 
surprise, pain, fear, or anger. In fact, it is because of this 
that they usually act contrary to what is expected of them 
in some emergency; that oftentimes a shift in the situa- 
tion will suddenly put the hunter in a perilous position, 
or bring him out easily from a very close corner. On my 
first trip to Africa I had no first-hand knowledge to guide 
me in the encounters I had with the wild beasts there, and 
as I was alone, being the only white man in the party, I 
had to rely entirely upon my hunting experience on the 
American continent, or upon the meager reading on Afri- 
can game that I had formerly indulged in. 

Perhaps, in the following experience, I was protected by 
that spirit of ignorance which guides to safety the perilous 
paths trodden by the untutored and inexperienced. 

I had been hunting buffalo with small success. Owing 
to the density of the thickets and marshy condition of 
the country, it was difficult to come upon a good speci- 
men. With my Somali gun-boy, I was traversing a reedy 
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marsh, flanked by wood of considerable density. A small 
stream meandered through the marsh. Buffalo and hippo 
trails wound in and out. Rounding a couple of bushes, we 
suddenly came upon a herd of about twenty buffaloes. 
They had not gotten our wind, but were staring in our 
direction. A large bull, with sweeping horns, stepped out 
from the rest and bent his gaze upon us. He was a beau- 
tiful specimen, and at my shot stumbled and fell upon his 
side. One of the peculiarities of African game is the aston- 
ishment that herds of various species sometimes display 
when one of their number falls dead from a single bullet. 
Often, as the hunter approaches, they will hardly move 
away to any great distance, but stand around in groups 
staring at the dead animal. The buffaloes now stood still 
looking down at the dead bull, but so closely did their 
black bulks mingle with the shadows of bush and tree that 
they were almost invisible. Experience teaches that it is 
most unwise, in fact, dangerous, to immediately approach, 
after they have fallen, any of those animals known as 
dangerous game, for a twofold reason—the animal may be 
only stunned, or others of their kind may be concealed in 
the thickets close by. Notwithstanding this, I rushed for- 
ward, and to my consternation was in the midst of the 
herd before I realized it. Luckily the surprise was mutual, 
for the herd wheeled and dashed off into the thickets. 

We had been hunting ahead of our safari, and I was 
standing beside the prostrate form, admiring the splendid 
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horns, when from the river below came a long rippling 
shout, and my men were soon running toward us, their 
knives gleaming as they made a rush for the carcass. The 
ferocity of these blacks when they descend upon a bloody 
kill, tearing and hacking at the meat, and fighting like 
hyenas for the lion’s share, while they fling and splash 
the congealing blood in every direction, is a picture no 
African hunter can ever forget. In a few moments the 
safari was on the march again, but nothing remained of 
the buffalo but a few scattered bones. 

Where the forest broke to meadow, far up the moun- 
tainside, my sharp-eyed porters soon were pointing. It 
was the buffaloes, twenty-five in number. They were going 
far away across the range to a new feeding-ground. This 
is one of the habits of Africa’s most wily game, who may 
either lie as close as a rabbit in a hayfield while the hunter 
vainly tries to kick him up, or with his brothers “go on 
safari,’ which is usually discovered by the luckless sports- 
man only after days of useless plodding. 

Like all dangerous game, a buffalo sometimes is par- 
ticularly vindictive and charges without any apparent 
reason. The cause of such ferocity might be discovered 
only by accident, after the experience is over. 

I was once hurrying campward in the evening, after a 
long hunt, when the black man at my side paused and 
whispered, “Buffalo.” 

Only seeing your quarry before he discovers you will 
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Buffaloes 


spell success in the pursuit of this game, which, on ac- 
count of its sagacity and cunning and the fury of its 
charge when wounded, is considered one of the most select 
trophies of the sportsman’s bag. I could not discern a 
living thing among the dark shadowy trees of the oppo- 
site hillside. The last ray of the sun was fading from the 
sky as we entered the thick thorn grove on the rising 
slope, and I found myself wondering if it were possible 
to shoot accurately in such a light. 

We crawled to a rock half smothered with creepers and 
vines, which trailed from the branches overhead, and as 
I drew aside a part of this curtain, there before us, within 
half a dozen gun lengths, reclined a large buffalo bull. 
He was so close that I could hear the soft crunching of 
his cud as he moved his jaws in a rhythmical motion from 
side to side. 

With slow deliberation I covered his head for a brain 
shot, but just before the ivory bead rested upon the vital 
spot he was on his feet with a bound and tearing toward 
us through the underbrush. I shot repeatedly into the 
mass, which finally swayed and went crashing off into the 
bushes ; at the end of a short trail we found him stretched 
out dead. 

I will never forget my feelings when the first twilight of 
evening spread through the sky, and the far-reaching 
cry of the hyenas began to echo through the hills, as we 
trudged out of the forest with the buffalo’s head swinging 
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to a pole between us. That there were lions about we 
knew, as their nightly roars testified, and in the darkness 
the bloody burden we carried was more than a little dis- 
quieting to our nerves. At last we saw the twinkling lights 
of our fires, and cries of congratulation greeted us as we 
entered the camp; but these were turned to grunts of dis- 
appointment at the thought of the great quantity of the 
_ buffalo meat which would go the way of tooth and claw 
before the morning dawned. Our prize was a very old bull, 
driven out, no doubt, from the herd of the younger and 
more vigorous members, and by the light of the torch I 
could see that his head was all wrinkled and scarred; his 
battered old horns, which parted in the middle like those 
of a musk-ox, had several inches of their tips worn off, 
seemingly by hooking into the ground, tree-trunks, and 
rocks. Later my skinners discovered a small steel arrow- 
head buried in the socket of his eye. In an effort to rid 
himself of this tiny projectile, shot into him by a native 
hunter, the old bull had broken off the tips of his horns, 
and it is not to be wondered that the mere scent of man 
sent him into a frenzy of rage and caused him to charge 
us on sight. 

Though it is an open and debatable question as to 
which is the most dangerous species of African animal, 
certainly the buffalo stands alone for vindictive ferocity 
and persistence in seeking to kill his enemy, once his anger 


is aroused. 
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A settler with his ox-team was passing through the 
Tana River district, when a herd of buffaloes was spied 
on the edge of a marsh just ahead of him. Being short of 
meat, he ordered his boys to stop in the shade of a big 
tree beside a clump of younger growth arising on the edge 
of the marsh. Creeping toward the herd, he succeeded in 
wounding one of the buffaloes before they stampeded to- 
ward the marsh. The wounded animal, instead of follow- 
ing its companions, ran directly toward him, dodged into 
the marsh and out again, and he was horrified to see it 
enter the thicket beside which his oxen had disappeared. 
Knowing the danger of remaining in the vicinity with his 
team, he clambered into the wagon with the intention of 
driving off, when suddenly the buffalo charged out of the 
underbrush and bore down upon the oxen. The enraged 
beast tossed an animal out of his yoke with a terrific 
thrust of his horns, and as the frightened team started 
off on a gallop the driver was thrown headlong out of the 
wagon. Unarmed, he ran toward the tree under which 
they had stopped, while the buffalo turned and pursued 
him. It seemed that there were several trees growing to- 
gether here, which formed a sort of barricade, and though 
the raging animal tried desperately to get him, he suc- 
ceeded in climbing to safety. In the tree he discovered that 
he was among some of his boys, who had also taken refuge 
there. The buffalo charged back and forth and lunged 
repeatedly toward their precarious perches, but it so hap- 
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pened that two of the men were armed with spears, and 
each lunge of the buffalo was met by the jabbing blades. 
Finally, fed up with this torture, the beast took himself 
off into the marsh. 
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Amonc the mammals of antiquity, the rhinoceros is sup- 
posed to have come down pure-blooded, standing in his 
tracks unchanged, through all the passing ages. This 
progeny of the prehistoric is, because of his inscrutable 
stupidity, difficult to classify or analyze. 

Some authorities claim the shortsightedness of the rhi- 
noceros alone prevents him from being classed as Africa’s 
most dangerous game; others that his charge is undirected 
and deadly only to those who happen to be in its path. 
Certainly he is not particularly dangerous when wounded, 
as are the buffalo, lion, elephant, and leopard; but when- 
ever met, it is an even toss whether he ambles peaceably 
away, rushes blindly up wind, or plunges headlong toward 
man or caravan (numbers have no terrors for him) ; and 
in a bush country his sudden rushes from cover, if passed 
on the windward side, make him doubly perilous to the 
unready hunter. 

The rhinoceros is neither interesting nor beautiful to 
look upon, and though he cannot be called a vain animal, 
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the knowledge of these imperfections must prey upon his 
mind, for armed as he is with horns, as sharp as a rapier’s 
point, this evil swordsman of the hills goes about like one 
with a grievance. He swaggers through a wilderness of 
“killers,” his challenge flung wide, to do battle with any 
living thing that breathes. When warned of man’s ap- 
proach by the tainted air, or by the signal birds which 
perch upon his back, he usually makes little charges 
hither and thither, and then hauls up short with uplifted 
snout, testing the air. The sidelong swing he then gives 
_ to his head, which seems ridiculously long and narrow 
for so huge a body, is most uncanny and serpent-like, 
while his little eyes snap with deviltry. It then behooves 
the hunter to be careful lest the beast get his wind, and, 
if he does not wish to kill the brute, lie quiet until its 
anger cools, or else to steal away, which is the surest 
method of avoiding being charged. 

The rhinoceros, though a huge beast, can travel with 
his padded feet as noiselessly as a kitten in socks, and it 
is possible for the beast to be on top of you before dis- 
covered, if you do not happen to see the animal when he 
charges. Once I was stalking game for the larder. Follow- 
ing me, just out of sight, were a line of porters, who were 
to bring the meat back to camp, when suddenly a rhino 
trotted out of the bush and ran up the hill toward me. I 
had my back to the rhino and the porters gave a warning 
shout. This, however, I did not hear, but it had the effect 
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of stopping the rhino, who turned and bore directly down 
upon them. Unconscious of what was happening behind, 
I went on and continued my stalk of the game I was after. 
Finally killing an antelope, I. waited for my men, who 
were to come to me at the sound of the rifle-shot, to take 
the meat into camp. As they did not appear, I returned, 
only to find them perched like great birds among the 
trees. 

I was at a loss to account for their actions until they 
descended, and being of the tribe who did not speak Swa- 
hili, they went through a pantomime representing the ex- 
perience they had had with the rhinoceros. One descended 
on all fours, grunted, and whistled, while he charged upon 
_ his companions, who nimbly climbed their trees again. It 
was very graphic and left no doubt as to what had hap- 
pened. 

To live within the shadow of the white man’s civiliza- 
tion and the destructive forces of modern invention is to 
become wise. Even the rhinoceros has conformed to its 
forceful requirements and changed habit and tempera- 
ment to suit this new emergency. 

When I hunted in Africa years ago the rhinoceros’ 
stupidity was a byword. His habits were diurnal, and he 
made no effort to conceal his movements or whereabouts 
and fed mostly in the open. But the frequent injection 
of the high-powered bullet has had its effect, and now 
where breed or climatic conditions give him a long horn, 
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and make him sought out as a trophy, it takes all of the 
cunning and resourcefulness of a skilled tracker to annex 
this prize to the sportsman’s collection. I once hunted 
rhinoceroses in a country where, because of their con- 
tinued pursuit, they had assumed distinctly nocturnal 
habits. Invariably they lay concealed in the daytime in 
such thick cover that while we tracked them they were 
either warned by the signal birds who accompany them, 
or they got our wind and were off before we came in sight. 

Contrary to the usual belief, the signal birds feed more 
upon the blood exuding from the punctured holes they 
make in the rhinoceros’s hide than upon the ticks and other 
infesting insects. Our horses, grazing around camp, 
were often covered by bleeding wounds from the boring 
bills of these birds. However, they keep vigilant watch for 
the enemies of the rhinoceros, and it was only by stalk- 
ing the bird rather than the beast that success finally 
crowned our efforts. : 

The spoor of an unusually large rhinoceros led us one 
day into an area of dense thorn scrub stretched along the 
dry throat of a river bed. I wished to procure a specimen 
with a particularly large horn, and had secured as track- 
ers a couple of Masai who were very resourceful fellows. 
Once the game was located, they would creep around cover 
to ascertain its length of horn, or wriggle to some thorny 
perch to get a sight of the beast over the low growing 


scrub. 
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We were proceeding with great caution, knowing that 
any turn in the thickets might bring us upon a dozing 
rhinoceros—and a charge under such circumstances was 
undesirable—when luckily the tracker spotted a solitary 
rhinoceros bird perched on a bush a few yards ahead. He 
pointed it out with his spear, and while we sank from 
sight, hoping that we had been unobserved, through the 
foliage we saw the bird stop her pluming and look in our 
direction with some concern. For a time it sat like a 
weathercock, shifting its position at intervals as though 
by the force of the wind; then it steadied, remained im- 
movable, and, perched on the withered arm of a thorn 
bush, fixed its gaze upon our flimsy place of conceal- 
ment. 

Each moment we expected it to scream its warning to 
the rhinoceros we knew was near, but it seemed puzzled 
by our sudden appearance—or disappearance. Perhaps it 
had never before seen humans act quite so mysteriously. 

Meanwhile, the rhinoceros, concealed in the thickest 
cover, got our wind, and while the sentinel still hesitated, 
the rhinoceros made up his mind quickly. With a snort 
and a squeal, he lunged toward us through the thorn 
cover. My guides bounded away like frightened bucks as 
the glint of his dagger-pointed horns parted the inter- 
vening brush. I shot, hoping to turn him with a slight 
wound, but he lurched on, squealing like the brakes of a 
Cadillac. At the next shot he fell broadside. He was of 
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fair horn, but I had passed up many a better one in my 
inspection. Such is the fortune of the big-game hunter! 

The varied nasal explosions the rhinoceros on occasion 
is capable of making are truly astonishing and misleading 
even to an experienced hunter. One evening, just as the 
sun was sinking, I heard the unmistakable grunts of lions. 
The sound came from a wild and broken plain, seared 
here and there with dongas and thorny jungle, making it 
ideal for a successful stalk. Hoping to intercept them, 
my gun-boy and I made a wide detour, which brought us 
to the edge of a deep donga. The mutterings of the lions 
came from the opposite side and indicated that they 
were walking across its bank toward us. 

Hoping to cross to the other side of the donga, a rapid, 
cautious stalk was made toward a game trail which 
through years of usage was worn down in a deep pathway 
to the stream, six or eight feet below. We hurried down 
this declivity, thinking we could ascend from another 
pathway to the opposite bank, only to find it a watering- 
place where game came and went by the same trail. There 
was no other exit. A large tree opposite smothered the 
donga with its branches and cast shadows into its depths. 
My gun-boy pointed into its gloom. 

At first glance I saw only the water flowing through 
these shadows; then the silvered rivulets coursing shore- 
ward warned me that something was moving in the water. 
Beyond the pointing finger, almost concealed by the over- 
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hanging foliage, I now made out the forms of three rhi- 
noceroses—bull, cow, and calf—standing knee-deep in 
the water. The bull and cow were drinking; their off- 
spring, with the saliva still streaming from its mouth, 
raised its head and with ears pricked forward stared at 
us with blinking half-blind eyes. 

Now as I watched these rhinoceroses the thought flashed 
upon me that we stood in the game trail—the neck of 
the bottle—the one exit from that place. Just a few 
steps and we would have been in a walled chamber with 
three of the most undesirable room-mates in Africa. We 
backed out cautiously, hoping to retire without discovery. 
We had just cleared the opening, when from the donga 
came the drum of tramping feet, followed by a succession 
of deep growls, so menacing that we crept back again 
and peered into the donga, thinking surely a terrific com- 
bat was in progress between the rhinoceroses and lions. 

Instead, I beheld the rhinoceroses charging back and 
forth in great excitement, pausing only to utter those 
terrific gutturals that we had taken for the growls of a 
lion. It was the scent of humans that had roused their ire. 
Knowing that it would be a matter of seconds before the 
beasts would charge up the very trail in which we stood, 
and that it wasn’t possible for us all to negotiate it at 
the same time, I wisely decided to remove the offending 
scent—and that speedily. My gun-boy preceded me into 
this trap, but I was some jumps ahead of him on the 
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return journey. We had gained the bank above, when the 
rhinoceroses bulged out past us, careering like crazy 
steam-engines in hysterics. They disappeared in a cloud 
of dust that hung above them like smoke from their 
battery of nasal explosions. The hubbub was. suffi- 
cient to make lion-hunting anything but a success that 
evening. 

An old elephant-hunter once told of lying in wait at a 
water-hole, when a cow elephant, accompanied by a calf, 
came down to drink. As the two disported themselves in 
the pool a thirsty old rhinoceros walked up and down the 
bank, impatiently waiting his turn to drink. Few of the 
jungle folk care to face an elephant with young. Know- 
ing this, perhaps, the cow felt secure and lingered over- 
long to enjoy the cool refreshment. Finally, exasperated 
by the elephants’ continued occupation of the pool, the 
rhinoceros made one of those headlong rushes, squealing 
and snorting as he came. Even old hunters, facing this 
charge, always get their thrill in those last few seconds. 
The elephant evidently got hers, for before this sally she 
and her offspring fled. 

In the early days of British East Africa, rhinoceroses 
were scrupulously protected—one only was allowed on 
each license, as it was feared, because of their aggressive 
stupidity, they would be killed indiscriminately by sports- 
men and thus become extinct. In consequence they multi- 
plied rapidly and in some localities became a positive 
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menace. I was once hunting buffaloes in a boulder-strewn 
bush country where rhinoceroses were plentiful, and so 
similar in appearance were these three—buffalo, boulder, 
and rhinoceros—that at times it was difficult to differen- 
tiate between their half-concealed bulks showing through 
the thickets. 

One morning we hunted rhinoceroses with a view of 
photographing them, and as the air with the lingering 
chill of the night was warmed, many creatures of hoof 
and horn came from their hiding-places, moving slowly 
to open groves for the crowning points of the sun. Eagerly 
with glasses we swept all the wide expanse lying at our 
feet. 

Once a black, weather-beaten bulk, looking like a rock 
with a soda bottle at the end, appeared within the circle of 
the lens. “Rhino,” said my gun-boy. As we strolled quietly 
down among the rocks and trees of the hillside we came 
suddenly upon two more of these evil-looking beasts, 
standing motionless in the open glade. Immovable, sense- 
less, and almost inanimate, they seemed a left-over from 
some prehistoric age. Only their little twitching ears 
showed us they were alive. When we were a hundred feet 
distant the signal birds flew up with shrill cries, and as I 
pressed the button of my camera for a picture, the beasts 
charged right and left, then crashed off up wind through 
the underbrush. 

Scarcely had the noise of breaking branches ceased, 
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when from the dark jungle behind came the sudden thun- 
der of hoofs. Turning, we had just time to catch a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the retreating forms of two buffaloes. 

We were upon their spoor, following the faint outline 
of their hoofs upon the sod and bent grasses, when the 
trail led into a comparatively open wood. Suddenly 
our attention was attracted by a black, unshapely mass 
in some very tall, reed-like grass directly ahead. 

“Rhino,” said my companion. 

“N’guinea?” (again?) I asked. He nodded with a 
grimace. 

We showered them with stones from places of conceal- 
ment, thinking they would go off peaceably, but, spring- 
ing to their feet, they stared around with a ridiculous, 
questioning air of exasperation. One trotted twenty feet 
toward us. Its mate went a few paces in the opposite 
direction. Back they wheeled and faced each other, their 
half-blind, piglike eyes blinking stupidly. 

As an eddy of wind carried our scent to them, their 
languor suddenly vanished and amid a duet of snorts and 
grunts they tore through the forest, going up wind, which, 
fortunately, was not in our immediate direction. 

Knowing that such wily game as buffalo must have 
taken the alarm throughout the neighborhood, by the 
great hubbub that ensued, we abandoned further pursuit 
of our game, and making a detour through the forest, with 
the purpose of returning to camp, we came upon a neck 
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of the woods that seemed to be used exclusively as sleep- 
ing quarters by some corpulent rhinoceros beauties. 

Beneath the trees the knee-high grass was strewn with 
boulders, which closely resembled reclining rhinoceroses, 
and as nothing looks more boulder-like than one of these 
sleeping demons, for the life of us we could not tell them 
apart. Often a single rhinoceros would be sleeping among 
some boulders, and so like in color were rock and beast 
that had our path led us his way we might have had the 
unexpected pleasure of trudging upon his tail. Often we 
shied around one suspicious pile we took for rhinoceroses, 
only to have another we mistook for boulders spring 
snorting to its feet and, amid hissing, whistling blasts, 
dash this way and that, missing us by most uncom- 
fortable margins—all of which kept my hair rising and 
falling like the quills of a fretful porcupine. 

But to a city man who has spent his life dodging ener 
traffic it is only the same old excitement, minus track 
and trolley, and traffic policemen. I dare say, though, 
that picking daisies or looking down a well for dead 
frogs in a pasture of wild bulls, would have been just as 
amusing a pastime as the sport we enjoyed that after- 
noon, and it isn’t to be wondered at if I was glad to see 
the last of this rhinoceros paradise. 

It is not an uncommon thing for one of these rusty old 
warriors to charge a whole safari as it marches. One morn- 


ing as a deep fog was rolling heavily across the hills, 
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obscuring all in its milk-white folds, two rhinoceroses 
broke from cover just ahead of our marching safari and 
disappeared into the gloom. I was intensely relieved that 
these two evil swashbucklers of the African bush were not 
picking quarrels that morning, and thought we had seen 
the last of them, when but a few minutes later, as the 
caravan was filing down toward the Athi River, glinting 
dimly through the veil of mist ahead, from somewhere 
out of the fog came the unmistakable grunt of a 
rhinoceros. 

The carriers stopped as if by word of command, 
dropped their loads, and crouched beside them. I peered 
around, but could see nothing except the faint tracings 
of the African jungles along the river, showing like the 
first delicate lines of a wash-drawing on a dead-white 
canvas. That danger was imminent I knew, for the rhi- 
noceros, swaggering bully that he is, cares nothing for 
numbers when he takes it into his head to charge. We 
stood there waiting—TI with my spur poised to dig into 
consciousness my drowsing mule, as I did not wish to kill 
the beast if it could possibly be avoided. From somewhere 
out in the dim plain came the boom of a cock ostrich 
making his salutation to the hidden sun. Instantly, as 
though in answer, came the screaming whistle of a rhi- 
noceros, and from the white night burst these two black 
warriors, with lowered heads and gleaming horns in deadly 
charge. Had I suspected such trickery, I would have been 
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on foot and prepared, but luckily they preferred the odor 
of the highly scented natives. The performance was laugh- 
able, but no harm came of it, thanks to the lightning 
rapidity with which my men vanished in the fog. 

I had made several unsatisfactory attempts to photo- 
graph rhinoceroses, when one day we made out the form 
of one on a distant hill. Prospects seemed good for pho- 
tography and for a successful stalk for a close-up. I 
crawled to the shelter of a thorn bush a hundred feet away 
from the beast. Crouching behind it, I had just finished ad- 
justing my kodak, when, on looking up, I beheld it bearing 
down upon me. The bush I was behind was but three feet 
high. In such scanty cover there would be little protection 
against the enraged rhinoceros; so with my rifle grasped 
in my hand, I stood upright and leveled my camera upon 
him, as it was a rare opportunity to get a rhinoceros in 
full charge. Had I snapped the camera then, all would 
have been well; but instead I tried in vain to see him in 
the finder of my instrument, never thinking of those 
padded noiseless feet that were taking him with incredible 
swiftness toward me, until a cry of warning from my 
distant men caused me to look up. Then my camera went 
spinning into the air (it took us several hours afterward 
to find it). I had barely time to throw my gun to my 
shoulder before the rhinoceros was upon me. I shot once 
as his horns flashed around the edge of our scanty cover, 
and again as the great beast lunged by so close that I 
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could have touched him with my hand. Emitting a snort 
like the blast of a steam-whistle, he galloped off into the 
scrub and disappeared. We trailed him through the 
thickets for a hundred yards and found him dead. I was 
very sorry to kill this animal, who, though large in body, 
had small horns which were rather poor trophies. That 
night from our camp we could hear the hyenas calling 
from the surrounding hills, and could trace their course 
by their squeals as they swooped down upon the carcass. 
For a time the uproar was terrific. A royal banquet they 
must have had, for the huge beast was entirely devoured, 
as little more than hide and bones remained when morning 
dawned. 

Recently a safari, headed by a lady, was tracking its 
way through the country. It was a most hazardous under- 
taking for a woman, as she was entirely alone with her 
black attendants. One day the safari encountered a rhi- 
noceros, and, undaunted, the lady and her gun-bearer 
approached the beast, who suddenly, in a fit of rage, 
wheeled and charged down upon them. Both she and her 
black men fired and missed the rhinoceros at the critical 
moment, with the unfortunate result that the lady was 
killed. 

The accident happened near an outpost where an offi- 
cer and some black soldiers were stationed. These were 
sent out to kill the rhinoceros, but the beast had disap- 
peared and they were unable to find a trace of it. From 
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this outpost a road had been built to connect with the 
steamboat-landing at a distant river, and by way of 
the river a Ford automobile had been conveyed over the 
road to the officer in charge of the outpost. Shortly after 
this accident occurred he and his wife started in the car 
toward the river, when they stopped on the way to pick 
some flowers that were growing some distance from the 
roadside. Suddenly the rhinoceros appeared, and, as the 
beast prepared to charge, the officer realized that some 
strategy was necessary to save the life of his wife. There- 
upon, telling her to run for the car, he pulled the red 
lining from his helmet and waved it. The rhinoceros, with 
lowered head, tore down upon him. The officer attempted 
to sidestep but was caught, and in a fearful thrust from 
the double horns, upon which he was transfixed, he was 
flung high into the air. Though the woman escaped, the 
man paid the penalty for his heroic act with his death. 
This beast was afterward hunted down and slain. 
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Tue lion doubtless is the most strikingly noble and pic- 
turesque creature of all the beasts of the wilderness. 

Rightly the hand of nature has placed a coronet of 
golden mane upon his brow, a stamp of royalty, and men 
from the beginning of time have called him the king of 
beasts. 

Despite his royal title, the lion has been painted in 
divers colors—some none too complimentary—by various 
penmen in passing. Skulking but not cowardly—brave but 
seldom foolhardy; where he is much hunted he plays the 
game to live with diabolical poise, control, and cleverness, 
stooping to the meanest tricks—to win. | 

Of late years he has become so clever in escaping all the 
snares and pitfalls devised by human ingenuity for his 
downfall that the British East African protectorate has 
stricken him, with the buffalo, from the list of protected 
game and proclaimed him an outlaw. 

Still the lion maintains a compelling dignity, unequaled 
in any other killer, and perhaps the truest judgment of 
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him is given by the black men of Africa, who proclaim 
him king of beasts, not only because of his hardihood and 
courage, but also because of his artful duplicity, though 
it often has the appearance of rank cowardice. To the 
blacks these are his kingly virtues, which stamp the lion 
as the most resourceful and dangerous of all the foes of 
man or beast in Africa. 

Unlike other killers, anger or hunger alone prompts 
him to slay. Seldom does he do it wantonly. He usually 
pursues a policy of non-molestation toward man—unless 
from necessity or old age he has become a man-eater. This 
particular type of lion is rarely found where game is 
plentiful. Often lions, too old to catch game, become 
through necessity man-eaters, having found that the 
dreaded thing walking upright—the human—is, after 
all, the easiest food to procure. Lack of game or cattle 
may also drive lions to man-killing. As previously stated, 
man-eaters are seldom found in the game districts, and 
consequently are no special menace to the sportsman, 
whose camp is usually where game is most plentiful. 

The various and seemingly conflicting characteristics 
of lions doubtless make their pursuit more interesting, 
and add a hazard to the great gamble of a game where 
the hunter must stake his all against a foe who will un- 
hesitatingly, when cornered, charge a brace of cordite 
rifles or a ring of bristling spears. 

Statistics show that casualties from lions among both 
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blacks and whites in British East Africa are much greater 
than from all other dangerous game combined, and that 
a lion is more than a match for any of the so-called Afri- 
can killers—with the exception of the elephant, who is 
protected by his great bulk. That not even the rhinoceros, 
that wicked old ironclad, is immune from his attacks I 
myself have seen evidence. Out in the plain the bones of 
two rhinoceroses bore evidence of the truth of a story my 
gun-boy told. While on safari his white master had killed 
one of these rhinoceroses, and together they stalked the 
carcass at dawn, hoping to find lions feeding upon it. 
As they approached, two lions slunk off and escaped. Evi- 
dently they had had enough fighting the previous night, 
as another rhinoceros was found dead a short distance off. 
The beast evidently had returned to its mate and charged 
the lions who were feeding upon its body. In the battle 
that followed, the lions killed the rhinoceros. In narrating 
these facts my gun-boy looked down thoughtfully at the 
bleached bones of the rhinoceros. “Yes, master,” he af- 
firmed, “of all the animals in Africa, a lion will kill you 
much worse.” 

In spite of his unsavory reputation as a killer, the lion 
is surprisingly peacefully inclined, and a shooting safari 
might wander at will among the game fields without being 
molested by him, or, perhaps without even seeing a lion. 
Though I have killed many in my various expeditions 
through Africa, I have seen few, except those for whom 
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I have industriously hunted. So the lion—if not a man- 
eater—might almost be classed as a non-combatant in 
the game field if left strictly alone. Rules, though, are 
_non-workable when applied to lions. Should any one have 
the temerity to harness the lion with them, perhaps the 
exceptions might prove more numerous than the rule. 

To those first camping in the wilds the roar of a lion 
conveys nothing but the fierce truculence of a dangerous 
beast. Its reaction takes form in an irresistible desire to 
pile out of one’s cot and tie more securely the tent 
fastenings. f 

But there is little danger of menace from lions who are 
roaring in the game fields. However, there is a reason— 
a very good one too—why he roars. Each tone, each in- 
flection means something to the experienced lion-hunter. 

To begin with, it must be known that lions are usually 
mated for life, and in pursuit of game rarely hunt alone. 
They live in families from a pair to a dozen or more. I 
have seen as many as nine in one band. Strictly nocturnal 
in habits, the night is their day, and consequently at this 
time they go forth from their lairs to procure food. Down 
the maw of each, yearly, go half a hundred game, and— 
surprising though it may seem—feeding almost wholly 
from the generosity of his table myriads of birds and land 
scavengers thrive through the African wilds. 

The non-threatening roar of lions observing the camp- 
fire is well known to African hunters and differs materially 
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from the “hunting roar,” and that harsh, wrathful out- 
burst the lion directs toward other Carnivora who menace 


> when he 


his kill. The natives say “the lion is talking’ 
roars. This, to the experienced in lion-hunting, is practi- 
cally true. It indicates not only that he is talking but what 
he is talking about at that particular time. Whether he 
roars in his lair to exercise his lungs, or is merely an- 
nouncing his presence to the camp-fires of men, or walk- 
ing leisurely across the plain preparatory to hunting; 
whether he is actually engaged in hunting or returning to 
his lair from his kill, or roaring at hyenas who surreund 
his table, at safe distances, while he is eating, it is all 
“talk” understandable after some study of his majesty’s 
peculiar vernacular. 

It is most helpful to those who would hunt the lion 
to be able to understand, if not to speak, his language. 
But the lion cares little for conversation with men, and 
uses his roar principally for a more healthy and helpful 
purpose, that of procuring food. 

Though fleet enough to catch an antelope within ap- 
proximately a fifty-yard radius, the lion cannot over- 
take one in a straightaway run for any distance. The 
antelope knows this and nightly sleeps in the open, away 
from all cover. This gives it the advantage of sight and 
speed. Antelopes, at times, escape from the very claws of 
lions, as their skins often show claw marks where the 
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food matters little to lions, who usually eat but twice 
weekly, gorging themselves python-like each time a kill 
is made, 

Usually the antelope is wary enough and fully cogni- 
zant of its danger, and the lion, in consequence, must needs 
use some subterfuge to get his dinner; hence the useful 
roar. One of his many tricks is to attempt to terrify the 
antelopes, who are sheltered by the protecting open, and 
stampede them toward his family, who are in ambush 
waiting, by creeping toward the herd and roaring as he 
comes. But this does not always bring success, as a herd 
of antelopes, led by some experienced old buck, will often 
drift farther into the open, away from their concealed 
enemies, while all the night through our lion roars his 
throat out, and to no purpose. 

From my camp, one night, I heard the continual roar 
of lions upon the plain, and was surprised to hear them 
still roaring in the same location at dawn. The tone of 
their roar indicated that two lions were attempting to 
drive antelopes toward others in waiting. 

My gun-boy and I made our way rapidly across the 
plain toward the lions and soon discovered that they were 
concealed in some scattered scrubby growth just ahead 
of us. Beyond this, one hundred yards distant from where 
the lions were roaring, in the bare open, fed, unconcerned, 
a band of antelopes. Occasionally some of the antelopes 
would raise their heads and stare in the direction of the 
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roaring lions, but evidenced no uneasiness regarding their 
safety. The lions who had been roaring discovered us and 
decamped without our seeing them, but a hundred and fifty 
yards beyond the antelopes we glimpsed the skulking forms 
of other lions who had been waiting all night in vain for 
their friends to frighten the herd toward them. 

But let us return to our camp on “Salt Water” in the 
Masai reserve, perhaps the best lion country left in east 
Africa to-day. These game fields border the former Ger- 
man province of east Africa, transferred since the late 
war to British hands, and now known as Tanganyika 
territory. During the war the hostile armies of Germany 
and Britain fought back and forth across this border, 
and later came cattle-owning Masai, traders, and hunting 
safaris, each penetrating deeper into these favored haunts. 
In consequence, the lions have become well schooled in 
the ways of man. 

We hunted them in various ways. Daylight observa- 
tions were made in hopes of intercepting them as they 
returned across the plains to their lairs. Once sighted, 
they would vanish like specters, to be seen no more. Forest 
and thicket were combed, dongas were beaten, all to no 
purpose. They kept securely to cover, or avoided us 
with dexterity in a game of hide and seek. Their nightly 
roars around camp testified that they were watching, 
keeping an eternal vigilance upon the white man who 
hunted them. Occasionally the lion’s trail crossed ours, 
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and the days and weeks of toil were compensated by 
those moments of intense excitement which is the bread 
and wine of a hunter’s life; but uppermost in my memory, 
in the experiences with lions in this territory, are the 
consummate wisdom and cunning with which they safe- 
guarded their lives, repeatedly outwitting and beating 
us, despite every method and expedient my hunting 
experience and woodcraft suggested for their undoing. 
In desperation, at last, I began putting out kills and 
stalking them at first light of day. 

It is necessary, when hunting lions over kills, to arise 
an hour before day, eat a hasty meal, and depart for the 
distant bait, as the big cats leave the kill shortly after 
sunrise. Stepping from the camp-fires into the darkness 
was like plunging into a darkened sea. Around us the 
blackness hung like a curtained vault, and the camp-fires, 
soon dimmed to distant points of light, glowed for a time 
and disappeared. The sphere of illumination from my 
lantern was small, but it showed us rock and pitfall and 
gave a touch of friendliness to the grotesque solitude of 
the African night. 

Through the hills lay an endless confusion of dwarfed 
bush and tree, all armed with dagger-pointed thorns, 
through which it was difficult, by night, to locate any 
desired point. As we trudged through the dew-drenched 
grasses the sound of our blundering startled antelopes 
to sudden rushes through bush and shrubbery. Heavier 
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bodies—rhinoceros, buffalo, or eland—would go thunder- 
ing away, applauded often by the clapping of a flushed 
guinea flock. Occasionally the lone cry of a hyena came 
to us; or the sobbing moan of a lion returning from a dis- 
tant kill, or the sullen, hungry roar of one unfed, broke 
the pall of the night. But we were used to these, and for 
the most part made our way in silence, for it is no feat 
of hardihood for well-armed men to travel at night in the 
African wilds when it is known that man-eating, among 
lions, is the exception, not the rule, and man-eating lions 
are seldom found in the game fields, preferring to hang 
around human habitations instead. 

Occasionally hyenas would be found eating the bait, 
which was proof that lions had not scented it out during 
the night. But I never became used to the usual sight 
awaiting. Against dawn’s half lights, between outline of 
rock and scrub, my eyes seeking one tree, in the dim con- 
fusion found it ; and though I was not new to lion-hunting, 
I would gaze and gaze, hardly believing my eyes, for there 
lay the culmination of my planning—emptiness. In its 
place was another experience—nothing more. The cut 
ropes, interwoven by thorns, making them like barbed 
wire, dangled from the tree-trunk where the kill had been 
secured—but the kill was gone. 

Always we approached stealthily, hoping to find our 
quarry near; and always, as I approached, a few hyenas 
sitting on their haunches around the neighboring thickets, 
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seeing us, would fill the loneliness with their whimper- 
ing laughter. They had gotten none of the meat, but 
could not forbear hanging around where the kill had 
been. 

_An examination of the flinty ground showed it bare of 
all signs. There were no blood spots, bones, or offal re- 
mains, and for good reason. Not a single morsel was 
eaten where the kill had lain. Had the carcass, a full size 
buck, been dragged away, the trail would have shown 
through the grass. But the carcass had not been dragged 
—it had been carried. No clues were left; the trick had 
been done too cleverly for that. It was as though the 
carcass had been taken up in an aeroplane. There was 
but one solution to the mystery—a lion, holding to the 
head or neck of the kill, had carried it bodily away, flung 
across his back. Another lion may have assisted, who 
lifted the dragging hind quarters as he walked. 

How far it was carried was impossible to tell. A care- 
ful search of the vicinity in the hope of coming upon the 
beasts at their meal was invariably without result. 
Nothing was ever found, and it is claimed by the experi- 
enced that lions, preparatory to carrying away kills, 
clutch the neck between their powerful jaws and, crouch- 
ing, work the body over their shoulders. These lions knew 
that they had to do with a white man, one who would come 
to his kill in the morning, and they were playing his game 
and “beating him to it.” We tried various devices to fool 
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them. Only once did they seem puzzled in their efforts to 
remove the kill. 

A water-buck was tied by the horns to a tree, the rest 
of the body left free. The rope bindings were fortified by 
thorn branches in such a way that the lions could not get 
at them with their teeth. I felt sure now that they could 
not carry the carcass away, and that I would find them 
there, busy with their meal, in the morning. We were 
there bright and early the next day to find the usual had 
happened. The almost vitrified earth beneath the grassy 
mats, around the tree where the bait was tied, had been 
dug up and torn by the claws of the beasts in their terrific 
muscular exertions to pull the body from its fastenings. 
But they had succeeded too well. The head was still there, 
securely fastened to the tree-trunk, but the body, weigh- 
ing some four hundred pounds, had been literally torn 
asunder from it and was gone. 

No ocular evidence has to date been submitted, giving 
in detail the methods employed by lions in carrying away 
kills, and I determined to sit up at night beside the car- 
cass of a zebra for the purpose of viewing, if possible, 
lions actually engaged in this practice. Toward this end 
a boma—-a circular hedge of thorns six or eight feet high 
—was constructed beside our bait, and into this my gun- 
boy and I repaired at nightfall. Of necessity, we had with 
us our rifles, but there was no intention of shooting a lion, 
as it is hardly a sporting thing to do from such cover. 
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Though there is small danger in waylaying lions from a 
boma at night, there is an unflagging interest in the life 
of the shadow world that begins with the going down of 
the African sun. 

With the first dark came signals from veldt and jungle 
—the weird assembling cries of the hyena packs. From 
afar they scented the kill, and as the night runners spread 
the news abroad we could hear them running toward the 
boma ; but of a sudden they all dispersed. Some animal— 
lion or leopard—had frightened them away. At intervals 
during the night I arose and looked through the criss- 
cross limbs toward the carcass of the zebra, but an over- 
cast sky merged rock and bush and veldt in shaded gloom. 

It was past midnight when the shrill, high notes of a 
jackal’s call split the air like the peals of a clarion. In- 
stantly it was answered by another jackal near the boma. 
These two appeared to be signaling to each other. The 
jackal in the veldt came nearer, pealing his call as he 
came. 

I know now that this jackal was trotting behind a lion 
who was approaching the boma, and was calling the news 
of his coming to his mates. The approaching jackal gave 
one last call, close up, and then through the darkness 
loomed a shadow; it moved over to the carcass of the 
zebra and hung above it in fantastic outline, blotting out 
the stars. The night was very dark and still, but no more 
silent than that grotesque figure that hovered above the 
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bait. As I watched, I grew conscious that another shadowy 
outline blurred the darkness beside the first. Then both 
sank into depths beyond which my sight could not follow. 
A grinding against earth and pebble warned that the car- 
cass was being dragged away. I stood up, straining my 
eyes to distinguish objects in that mass of jet that moved 
against the lesser dark; but all merged into the gloom of 
impenetrable night. 

Since I could not see through the darkness, there was 
only one alternative if I wished to find out what the lions 
were doing—to follow and investigate with a flash-light. 

We removed the thorn limb serving as a gate to our in- 
closure, and, peering through this opening, glanced down 
the ten feet of illuminated rays cast by our lantern. 

With rifles cocked, my gun-boy and I sallied forth 
boldly. I say boldly reservedly. 

The dictionary definition of bold is “to be without 
fear.2? 

The dictionary definition of fear is “lack of boldness.” 
A line drawn somewhere between the two, and leaning 
toward the latter definition, would be descriptive of my 
emotions, for I had small idea of my gun-boy’s approval 
of the plan when I suggested it, and when he acquiesced I 
would have had to sink to shameful depths to back out. 
Now, when I think of it, I wonder that in the excitement 
attending its execution we did not break our necks or 
shoot each other. 
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Once outside, the night seemed to grow suddenly darker 
and threatening. A test of my flash-light showed a puny 
illumination in the darkness around us. My gun-boy 
stopped discreetly to allow me the doubtful honor of 
leading. Among some intervening tree-trunks we stumbled 
before reaching the spot where we had placed the zebra. 
With lantern and flash-light I examined the trail show- 
ing where it had been dragged out into the darkness. My 
boy was holding the lantern high, and the searching rays 
of my flash-light groped ahead, when from the inscrutable 
wall in front of us came a terrific roar. Then and there 
I lost all interest in how lions remove carcasses and de- 
cided that I had better remove mine. Another roar burst 
asunder the night silence. With considerable speed we 
almost burst asunder the boma in getting into it. The 
lantern also having burst asunder against a tree, and 
my flash-light flying to God knows where, we found our- 
selves within the inclosure in utter darkness; but it was 
fast work, considering the obstacles we butted through 
and into, dodged and hurdled. 

The opening to the boma was a squeeze for one man; 
we both missed it and made new ones for ourselves. For 
weeks thereafter, my boys picked thorns out of my anat- 
omy. One of my shoes, unlaced, had slipped from my foot 
in my flight and was left outside the inclosure. Hyenas 
eat shoes, but I didn’t go back for it, as I felt I could get 
along very well with a worn-out pair in camp. 
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The lion crouching by the bait, some yards ahead of us, 
did not follow or charge us; his roar had been given as 
a warning, just as a rattler does to an enemy before 
striking. 

Morning showed the remains of the zebra. Several lions 
had fed upon it. With the white man under surveillance, 
they had not bothered to carry it away. 

The lion, though a tricky fellow and perfectly capable 
of taking care of himself under adverse circumstances, 
sometimes blunders into danger or walks blindly into the 
maw of his enemies. 

One afternoon, with a dozen porters following at a dis- 
tance to take in the meat supply needed for camp, I 
stalked and shot a zebra. We had wandered far that day 
and were tired, so my gun-boy and I lay down in the long 
grass beside it to rest while the men were skinning and 
cutting up the carcass, preparatory to returning with 
the meat to camp. My tough dog, Ginger, lay beside me 
with three other canines, composing my hunting pack. 
They had that morning several exciting races after 
jackal, and Ginger led in a particularly ferocious attack 
on a large wart-hog. I expected great things of him—if 
he ever met a lion face to face. Now they were very tired 
and coiled up in the grass to sleep. 

The porters were in a little hollow where the zebra had 
fallen, crouching around the carcass like huge birds of 
prey, their long knives slipping through the meat, pre- 
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paratory to its distribution into loads. Around, like 
islands in a sapphire sea, lay clumps of jungle fastnesses. 
My gun-boy, who had the eyes and ears of a thing of 
the wild, raised his head and stared toward one of these 
thickets, of several acres of density, some two hundred 
yards distant. A warning finger crossed his lips. 

“Hear, Bwana, hear.”’ 

I listened, but distinguished only the soft rustle of the 
wind through the yellow sun-baked grasses. I signaled to 
the porters, admonishing silence, and crawled to the side 
of the gun-boy, who had gained the cover of a cluster 
of leafy shrubs, growing above the grasses. From its se- 
curity the black raised a long, bony finger, pointing. 
Beyond, at the far edge of the wood, something was 
lying among the shadows of overhanging branches. It 
was just a vague, indefinite outline in the fading lights of 
the sun, which was casting its last rays through the wood; 
but as I turned my field glasses upon it, out sprang the 
gigantic form of a crouching lion. 

Then came a low growl; at that distance its definition 
was astonishing. The very glasses I held to my eyes, mag- 
nifying the lion, seemed the medium of its conveyance. 
It was this almost inaudible sound, that would have 
passed unnoticed except to the trained ears of a sav- 
age, that Simba had heard. The wind was not blowing 
directly toward the lion, but the blood-scented air, over- 
powering in its tensity, and the taint of man, must 
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have carried the message of a kill to him in his jungle 
lair. 

For a pair of seconds only the lion remained motion- 
less; then he came running low and swiftly. Hoping to 
get a sure shot close up, I waited until he had covered one 
hundred yards; but not so the porters, who were lying 
concealed just beyond the zebra. As the lion came on, one 
man broke cover; the others followed, literally flying 
through space like a covey of frightened birds. 

The astonished lion paused in his headlong rush; he 
had not reckoned with man in this wild charge to fight 
off from a kill some other killer. Swiftly he turned and 
bounded toward a near-by wood. I fired; a sudden roar 
and his pace slackened to a trot. I fired again and again. 

My dogs awoke from dreams of chasing wounded buck 
and tore out in the direction of the rifle-shots. They were 
almost on the lion before realizing their mistake; then, 
putting on all brakes, skidded toward the safety zone. 
They came back in a cloud of dust; my tough dog, Gin- 
ger, was ahead and increasing the lead at every jump. 
Before us they crouched in obsequious misery, while my 
gun-boy added to my remarks a string of strange, bar- 
baric oaths. 

Meanwhile, the lion had disappeared. We found blood 
spots here and there and followed the spoor down into a 
dry river bed and beyond, through shoulder-high grasses 
and thickets, where a mound of earth reared by the ants 
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promised a needed point of observation. I gained its top, 
while my gun-boy strode to the right toward a small tree. 
He was climbing into the lower branches, when several birds 
burst from the grasses ahead. Knowing something had 
flushed them up, I yelled a warning to Simba, but at that 
instant a lion arose to his haunches and bounded swiftly 
toward him. The boy sprang up to the higher limbs as the 
lion reared against the tree-trunk. A broken hip joint 
retarded the beast, who savagely mauled at the lower 
branches in an effort to tear him down. While I teetered 
like a goat on my precarious perch, the boy drew up his 
feet from the clawing, outstretched paws; then my tardy 
rifle roared out. The massive head and paws lowered and 
the lion sank down in a heap. But Simba stuck to his aerial 
security until I had shot again. Then, springing wide 
from the tree, he crossed in a pair of jumps the interven- 
ing space separating us. For a moment I thought he would 
strangle. His breath came in spasmodic gulps, his eyes 
rolled wildly. Between gasps he finally managed to 
articulate: : 

“You take so long to shoot, master, me think your gun 


go dead.” 
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My Lord the Lion and His Method of Killing 


Tue lion is strictly nocturnal in his habits and of neces- 
sity kills his game at night, thus little ocular evidence has 
ever been gathered as to its method and execution. In the 
game fields of British East Africa the remnants of his 
kills are often found, and the meager story of the night’s 
tragedy can only be read in the imprint of his body as 
he crouched, and the slashing pug-marks left in the soft 
earth as he rushed upon his victim. In each case the kills 
made by lions seem to have one outstanding feature—as 
the lion landed upon his victim, it fell then and there as 
though struck by a bolt of lightning. 

Until now the theory has been generally advanced that 
the lion makes a sudden dash, and when within striking 
distance springs upon and throws his victim, which he 
kills by a bite behind the ears. If such were the case, cer- 
tainly where beasts the size of a zebra, buffalo, or eland 
are encountered, there would not only have been a strug- 
gle when pounced upon, but the lion would have been car- 
ried upon their backs some distance before they fell. 
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I was once told by an old settler that he had seen one 
of his oxen killed by a lion, who sprang upon it, seized its 
muzzle with his paw, and by a swift, dexterous, back- 
ward jerk, broke its neck. It was all done so quickly, he 
affirmed, that the movement of spring and neck-breaking 
was almost simultaneous. In my observation of the many 
kills I have seen of lions, no other deduction than the 
above method of lions, killing their game seems feasible. 
In my acquaintance with the king of beasts I put nothing 
past him for cleverness and diabolical cunning. 

Everywhere in the vast open of equatorial Africa, 
wherever game or cattle can be had for the stalking, 
lives the lion, and the extraordinary power of this wilder- 
ness magician is ever manifest. Often his cunning and re- 
sourcefulness are such that they closely approach reason. 
A new and startling example of his power to strike dead 
a victim he marks out as his own, and his inherent talents 
for intrigue, awaited me when one day our restless safari 
stopped at a water-hole—a natural recess dammed among 
the rocks, the only drop of water for fifteen miles around. 
The Masai village close by had welcomed the safari’s 
coming, hoping that its hunter would rid them of the 
marauding lions devastating their cattle herds, and its 
chief had sent a courier, dressed in a beautiful monkey- 
skin robe, to assure him of its hospitality. I purchased, 
by barter, the aforesaid robe, leaving him nude but 
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Unabashed, he hastened back to the village, and soon 
the whole court, arrayed in monkey skins, dressed and un- 
dressed, led by the chief, sallied forth. They arranged 
themselves before my tent, grouped gracefully in position 
of rank smell and filed teeth. The chief smiled from an 
old battered camp-chair, surrounded by a compact body- 
guard of spearmen and patriarchs of the tribe. Beyond, 
and forming a background of dusky beauty, stood his 
wives, loaded with beads and brass wire entanglements. 

The usual gifts were presented ; the white man had been 
in court before and knew that he must pay. Some brass 
wire was passed to the chief ; without hesitation he handed 
it to his head wife. Evidently he had solved the problem 
of marital bliss) Humans are much alike in the small 
things that so largely make up life and coveted hap- 
piness, however different they may be in dress and fresco 
design. 

A safety-razor, some shining leather, clean Sea Island 
cotton, and a few yards of woolen cloth might help trans- 
form me over into an atmosphere of civilization. White- 
wash and raiment might perform the same outward sign 
for these savages. 

The white man, to exhilarate the happiness of his 
hearthstone, may pass to his good spouse the “necessary,” 
with the stamp of value affixed by his country upon it. 
But here there was no money, no manila bonds; so the 
chief, in his wisdom, passed the brass wire. 
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He opened negotiations—would the white man like a 
wife? If so, the chief would sell him one for three cows. 
The white man thought not; he didn’t have any cows with 
him ; besides, it wasn’t ladies’ day. 

But it was as a “monkey business” man that the chief 
shone. He also wore a monkey robe; for a few gaudy 
trinkets I could have unfrocked them all, but modesty 
and scarcity of trading supplies forbade. I informed the 
chief that I had come for lions. To be sure, there were 
many lions around, he said; and as the game had moved 
away on account of scarcity of water, they were feeding 
entirely upon his herds. Much medicine had been made 
against them, and his young warriors had been equally 
unsuccessful in hunting them with their spears. They 
had killed “that many cattle last week”—he held up the 
fingers of his right hand. 

His keen eyes glanced around camp; took in the need- 
ful here and there, and added that the white man would 
surely need a live bull to lure them up within shooting 
distance. I hastened to assure him that it was most gra- 
cious of him to mention it, especially the cost price, which 
seemed unusually high, considering the fact that the bull 
was to be used to rid him of marauding lions that were 
eating these very bulls. 

He thought so too, but still stuck to his price; he saw 
no inconsistency in that. In my enthusiasm I pumped 
one of the chief’s paws heartily, congratulating him on 
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having so many lions about, that they were eating so well, 
and hoped they would be fat. 

A boma of thorny limbs was drawn about in a circle 
next to the water-hole, and thither Simba and I repaired 
an hour before sunset. I was highly enthused over the 
promised prospect of witnessing that unknown and deadly 
method employed by lions in striking down their game; 
a timely shot, I fancied, would rescue the bull from them 
before he was actually slain. The very air in this gloomy 
depression among the hills seemed to vibrate with the 
tread of coming events. 

We waited impatiently, but no bull was delivered as ar- 
ranged. Instead came a messenger from the chief, asking 
how much did the white man say he would give for the 
bull. The price was named; the messenger departed. We 
saw him disappear in an adjacent thorn grove leading 
toward the village; but he almost immediately returned. 
This caused some surprise, as the village was a quarter 
of a mile distant. 

He was sorry, he said, but the chief at the village had 
found that he didn’t have any bulls for that price; instead 
an old bull, not a young one, would be “this much”—he 
doubled his fists and opened his digits repeatedly, until I 
stopped him with a gesture. Little daylight was left for 
bargaining. “Bring me the bull,” I agreed. 

Minutes passed and the sun was dipping lower, but no 
bull arrived; instead came the messenger to announce 
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that the old bull had run away when they attempted to 
drive him from the village, and that another and more 
expensive one would have to be purchased if the said bait 
was to be provided by the chief. 

Here I lost all patience; there was no game around, 
and perhaps we looked meaningly at the messenger and 
were tempted to use him to fill the emergency. But that 
individual kept well beyond .the reach of those within the 
boma, the while keeping a weather eye upon the jungle. 

More haggling, and an agreement was made grudg- 
ingly. A half hour passed; I crawled out of the boma and 
walked up and down, then crossed the sands of the dried 
river bed and over to the pool, whose hundred-yard sur- 
face was filled with dark reflections from overhanging 
trees and all mottled and clouded by the fleece and blue 
of the sky. 

Water was a misnomer for the fluid it contained; still, 
it was the life-giving elixir, and the cattle in appreciation 
had framed it in a band of hoof-marks. Instinctively, my 
eyes wandered along the mud and slime of its shores. There 
I found that which, through habit, my eye constantly 
sought. Pressing in and out among the tracks of cattle 
were the pug-marks of many lions. 

There was to be a full moon that night; and in lieu of a 
bait, perhaps I could see the lions as they drank from the 
water-hole. But the boma was a full two hundred yards 
from the water, much too far for night shooting. Sight 
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does not penetrate distances, even in the most brilliant 
moonlight. My chances for lions seemed slipping, and my 
anger arose as I thought of the cupidity of the chief. 

The sun was dropping against the rim of the hills, 
surging against the sky, when out of the silence a sound 
seemed to grow and yet to be a part of the silence, to 
intensify it, in fact, by its ominous deep booming. At 
first I thought it the far-off roaring of lions; suddenly 
its meaning came to me as like the roll of a drum upon 
the rocky hillside came the hoof-beats of approaching 
cattle. Scores of dusky forms burst from the scrub and 
poured into the river bottom; they saluted the water with 
thirsty grunts and bellows that mingled with the yells 
and whistles of their Masai drivers. 

The herd swept by our boma on the gallop and waded 
into the waters breast deep, drank eagerly, and departed 
under the threats and blows of their drivers. Other herds 
began to arrive, bellowing through clouds of rising dust. 
They drank and were driven away to distant bomas. 

I busied myself examining and reéxamining the pug- 
marks, so plentiful around the shores of the pool, and 
while I walked up and down in growing impatience, my 
system yelled for a bull. The sun dropped like a shining 
coin over the edge of the world, and the cold blue of the 
sky faded into tones of amber and rose and violet. The 
hillsides, dropping to the river bed, suddenly became very 
still. 
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Simba broke the silence by an exclamation. Two na- 
tives were approaching ; something wabbly and intangible 
was half dragged in a staggering, irregular course be- 
tween them. The figure bore a grotesque resemblance to 
two men taking home two others who were not exponents 
of prohibition. As they moved, the staggerer humped and 
shaped itself into a horned mass with four legs, then evo- 
lutionized into the antiquated remains of an ossified 
creature which had once been a bull. 

‘*Was the other bull older than this one?” I asked. 

The evening had begun with a native plot and its exe- 
cution; a Yankee was fleeced in the very heart of Africa. 
But greater tricksters now stepped in to close the pages 
of this chapter. 

Our acquisition appeared aren to the part he was 
to play in the evening’s entertainment, and gazed upon 
us with sad, uninquisitive eyes, while he meekly sub- 
mitted to being tied to a stout stake outside the boma. 
Trustful of humankind, he lay down as though he had 
been put in the safest place in the world. We had barely 
finished our task, when from the deflections of white, 
sandy river bottoms the hills deepened to strips of vel- 
vety blackness against the lighter brown of night. We 
worked openings among the stinging thorns for con- 
venient observation, while like a curtain arising on a 
stage setting the darkness lifted, and the void locked 
in the gloomy depressions lit up with gathering light 
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as a great round moon arose among the low-hanging 
stars. 

Then to us, as we stared through the wicker-work of 
limbs, came again that earthquaking throb of many hoof- 
beats drumming among the hills. A herd of cattle gal- 
loped across the sands in dark, serried masses, the night 
silence accentuating the rising thunder of their tramping 
hoofs, punctured by the mob-like shouts and bellows of 
men and cattle. 

_ All grass had long since been eaten off around the 
water-hole, and evidently these had been driven from dis- 
tant pasturage. I arose to peer over the inclosure at the 
dark forms sweeping by the boma. I was bitterly dis- 
appointed, feeling sure that no lions would come to drink 
after such a tumult, never dreaming that practically 
within our sight at that very moment a tragedy in plot 
and counterplot was being played out there upon the 
moonlit stage. 

The half-famished beasts plunged headlong into the 
waters; the hiss and roar of it filled the air. Out again 
the Masai drove them, urging the laggards with savage 
oath and club. As the hoof-beats died away in the night 
I sank down again to wait. 

Minutes passed, then a half hour dragged slowly it 
The old bull, which had arisen at sight of his fellows, now 
lay down again. The tropical moon, swinging high in its 
orbit, brought out objects around in sinister light and 
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shadow. The Masai and cattle once gone, a tremendous 
calm settled. The cries of the hyenas, always filling the 
first dark of the African night, were absent. At such an 
early hour I was wondering on this phenomenon, when the 
sound of voices came to me from the hillside; men were 
calling to each other; we could see them hurrying here and 
there in the moonlight. 

A shrill cry arose—then whoop after whoop, in fierce 
chorus, split the silence. From every side groups of war- 
riors gathered at the shore of the pool. Other forms burst 
from the bush and hurried toward them. The moonlight 
played upon their spear points; they shouted and gesticu- 
lated wildly. 

Two of their number ran toward the boma, calling to 
us in deep gutturals. The gun-boy understood their dia- 
lect; he crawled through an improvised opening in the 
thorn hedge and motioned me to follow. They led us to 
the spearmen, standing around the dark form stretched 
at their feet. 

The lions, within fifty yards’ distance from the boma, 
had done their work. A young bull, stricken in his prime, 
lay dead. I stooped over and examined the body in grow- 
ing amazement; there were no wounds that would have 
caused death, nothing save the claw-marks where the lion 
had held to the haunch above the shoulders, and the slashes 
of clutching claws where a forepaw grasped the bull’s 
nose in administering a murderous backward jerk, for the 
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animal’s neck was broken; a hangman could not have done 
the trick more neatly. The attack had been timed to a 
nicety, delivered in speed and deadly silence almost be- 
neath our eyes. Now I knew why the kills of lions I had 
found indicated that the slain beast had fallen in the 
spot where the lion had sprung upon it, as though killed 
by a bolt of lightning. 

I arose and crossed to the shadows of the trees. The 
Masai showed where two lions had crouched before the 
thrust. Unnoticed by the drivers, the bull had lagged; 
there was a sudden rush from one of the crouching cats, 
and with the speed of a winking eye came death. 

Evidently. watchful of discovery, they had eaten none 
_ of the carcass, and had been slinking away in the moon- 
light as the Masai, in their search for the straggler, ap- 
proached. The killing was planned and executed with dia- 
bolical cleverness. They had retired, but would return at 
their leisure, knowing full well the strength of their armed 
enemies. 

We dragged the carcass to our boma and placed it on 
the opposite side from the sleepy old bull. I felt sure that 
the lions would return to their kill some time during the 
night. The Masai warriors left us and we commenced the 
night’s vigil. 

The passing hours dragged to midnight, and though we 
saw no signs of lions, still, their presence seemed to domi- 
nate the loneliness that had fallen on the two hundred 
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yards of glittering sands of the river bed in the midst of 
which we had built our boma. The bush-grown piles of 
rock interspersed through the sands—here and there were 
black and ominous isles of suspicion; each seemed to con- 
tain a hidden enemy, holding us under constant sur- 
veillance. 

Low hills covered with scrub trees and brush broke 
back from the barren shores. Beyond, miles distant, dark 
masses of mountains; above all, a great round moon 
seemed to hang motionless—a glowing orb of intense 
silence. The world that I had left seemed a long way off 
then. Its paved streets, auto cars, and teeming millions 
appeared but a phantom of thought, as though it had 
never been. 

Simba, who guarded the opposite side of the boma, 
touched me with an outstretched foot; I crossed to his 
side ; together we peered through the limb crevices. 

“Omiana oppa n’guinea, Bwana!’ (Look there again, 
master !) 

I arose and looked over the side of the boma. For 
hundreds of yards around, the isles of white sands were 
bare of life or movement. 

“It is gone,” he breathed. 

I was still watching, conscious the while of a vague, 
indefinite feeling of also being watched, when there came 
a slacking of tension; the long silence was broken by the 
cry of a hyena. It was a relief, even though it spelt the 
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absence of lions; then from the hillside the whole pack 
gave tongue, moaning plaintively. 

But it was not the presence of the hyena pack that 
kept us watchful. If the hyenas had come nearer to the 
boma we would have known that there was small need 
for watchfulness; it was the fact that they suddenly 
quieted, They will not approach a kill when lions are in 
the vicinity. In the pall of silence that descended, earth 
and sky seemed blended in a vast sphere of solitude, and 
we kept our eyes wandering through the crisscross of 
limbs girding the white sands. But nothing came near 
the boma, and the first excitement of expectancy turned to 
monotony. 

Simba had already dropped to sleep and I was holding 
first watch, when the sound of hurrying feet, as soft as 
the patter of rain, came across the sands. I stood on tip- 
toe, parting the topmost branches of our screen. To the 
right of the boma scurried half a dozen hyenas; they 
ran by swiftly and disappeared in the scrub on the op- 
posite hillside. Nothing followed them; there was no 
evidence of a pursuer. 

Suddenly, with a frightened bellow, the old bull sprang 
to his feet and stared in the direction from which the 
hyenas had run. But no movement came from the shadows 
that lay like pools of inscrutable blackness against the 
dead white sands. 

I fell to watching the old bull. He was standing with 
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nostrils dilated and eyes that seemed to fairly bulge with 
terror, staring toward a shadowy promontory of rock and 
scrub reaching from the hillside, a long arm of blackness, 
into the white sands. 

I tossed up some leaves and watched them fall. An al- 
most imperceptible air current came from where the old 
bull fixed his gaze. I had heard that lions, in order to 
terrify protected oxen into a stampede, purposely allowed 
their dreaded scent to drift toward them. Evidently the 
lions were crouching in the thickets on the windward side. 

Suddenly the old bull, in an effort to escape, wheeled 
and dashed to the end of his tether and was thrown head- 
long. He tried to arise, but his feet were entangled in the 
rope. After several futile attempts, he lay still. But again 
the terror seized him, and after some effort he freed him- 
self in some way from the ropy entanglements, arose, 
pawed the ground and bellowed, and again walked de- 
liberately toward the thickets. The jerk from a taut 
rope brought him to a standstill. For passing seconds he 
stood motionless—a dull smudge of red and white and 
bristling fur against a shimmer of sand; then he whirled 
and drove back a full thirty feet to the rope’s end in 
one mad plunge. At the impact of his great weight the 
rope came taut like a bowstring; the bull somersaulted, 
staggered to his feet, and, before I realized what had 
happened, was trotting away with the broken end of the 
rope dangling from his horns. , 
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Once free, a renewed terror seized him; his trot broke 
into a gallop, and this to a panicky flight toward the 
darkly looming hillside. He disappeared in a cloud of dust. 
That’s the last we saw of him—alive. Morning disclosed 
his remains—all that was left by a troop of hungry 
lions. 

The soft pad-marks in the sand told the story of the 
night’s tragedy. A brace of lions had crouched in the 
very thickets up wind where the terrified bull had fixed 
his gaze, and the animal, when freed from the rope, fled 
down wind from the dreaded scent and fell into the claws 
of two others who waited in the bush. The lions had won 
again. 

But I had still another card to play. Rarely will lions 
forsake a carcass of their own kill. They seem to con- 
sider such slain as legally theirs; perhaps it’s the jungle 
law. 

Our porters, in charge of the head man, arrived next 
day with a necessary supply of potio, a corn meal, the 
staple of the native diet. I needed some porters for the 
extra loads, and interviewed the chief with a view to 
obtaining them. He said, with pride, that his people were 
Masai and carried loads for none; but he had a bright 
idea out of the difficulty—I could make a present of the 
potio to him, and send back for other supplies when I 
needed them. 

The wily old devil smiled graciously. I complimented 
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him on his idea, the while wondering how such talents 
should have been wasted upon this distant wilderness. 

Night found us again in the bobma—sitting up beside the 
carcass of the first bull killed by the lions. I was in hopes 
of witnessing an attempt to carry it off. Hyenas came 
early and trotted around the boma in wide circles. The 
ghastly inhale and exhale of their breath was like a whis- 
pered conversation, that never ceased. Suddenly a cry 
arose behind us; it soared upward in a note of pleading, 
until it augmented to a shriek, where it persisted in 
strained tensity, then slowly died away. It might have been 
a cry for help, or the wail of some child in distress, had it 
not been vested with a certain brutish tone of hunger. 

Simba gave a grunt of disgust and commenced arrang- 
ing his blankets for the long vigil before us. He was lying 
on his back, gazing up toward the stars, when the pack 
gave tongue to a chorus of lamentations, that arose to 
a high treble like a sobbing outburst of intense grief, 
dying at last to a wail of despair. 

Simba arose, peered out of the opening among the 
thorn limbs, and shook his head. 

“Simba Habanna quenda oppa” (lion not come here), 
he said. 

The clamor of the hyena pack grew louder as the 
moon dipped low toward the hills. The mimicking bellow 
of fighting cattle, the grunt of pigs, and the whine of 
hungry puppies mingled with the agonizing screams of 
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a child, and bursts of insane laughter, all suggestive of 
the glee of fiends at some devilish work in a torture- 
chamber. 

All of this hellish discord was made by the hyenas, 
prompted by one emotion—hunger ; a cruel, merciless, but 
cowardly hunger. But there lurks in these outbursts such 
savagery, such fierce, ghoulish treachery and murder, 
that to those hearing them for the first time are registered 
memory impressions never erased by time. 

A rain of stones from our boma usually kept them at 
a safe distance and saved our bait from being devoured. 
At each bombardment the pack quieted and sat in rows of 
ghoulish solitude, while their eyes kindled, went out, and 
lit up again, like rows of blinking moons. 

But while they seemed to have little fear of us, they 
were very watchful and wary of some danger menace in 
the shadowy hills surrounding, and constantly glanced 
backward over their shoulders, as they sat upon their 
haunches or moved in circles around our boma—and al- 
ways, as the night advanced, they crept closer. 

The hyenas occasionally crept up behind us to inspect 
those who sat within the circular hedge of thorn limbs. 
Once, almost at my elbow, came a ghostly chuckle. Before 
I could turn my head the hyena had dashed away. Later, 
two approached. I could see them standing out there in 
the semi-gloom, while the inward fire from their eyes, like 
electric bulbs, was turned off and on. 
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For a time they whispered and chuckled together like 
two old cronies telling a story; then they trotted up 
nearer. Some jackals who gnawed the bait a dozen feet 
distant scampered away as they approached. Within a 
leap of the carcass they lay down, their muzzles thrust 
forward as though to drink in its blood. Behind them 
the emboldened pack ranged back and forth. 

We drove them back with a shower of stones. Hours 
went by; the presence of the hyena pack meant no lions 
were near. We began to doze. At intervals I arose to peer 
around us; each time the circle of eyes had narrowed. 
At last they were very close, and we could see their lolling, 
panting tongues, trembling between the glint of half-open 
fangs, as they trotted around the boma in that peculiar 
humpbacked stride so effortless of movement that they 
seemed to glide. 

The moon was bending low and long shadows streaked 
from bush and tree toward the boma. In these darkened 
pathways the hyenas crept nearer, only to sit down dog- 
like near the kill and stare toward us with gloomy eyes, or 
lift their muzzles toward the pale moon in a mocking howl 
or in a burst of insane laughter. 

At length a large wolfish creature made a sudden snarl- 
ing rush from the shadows and disemboweled the carcass 
in one slashing bite. He was away with its dragging con- 
tents, the pack in full cry at his heels. 

Around the boma he raced, the pursuing hyenas 
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snatching pieces of his prize as it streamed behind him. 
He got away with what he had between his jaws. The 
stolen meat was soon devoured and the blood craze drove 
the pack to a frenzy. They charged the kill in relays, in 
tactics of cut, grab, and get away. At each sally the pack 
grew bolder, until in a headlong rush they covered the 
carcass. 

We drove them off repeatedly, but each time they 
mobilized and returned in force. 

It was past midnight, and despite our efforts to keep 
them off the hyenas had eaten much of our bait, when the 
moon slid into a cloud bank. 

It was almost pitch dark, and the hyenas from every 
side descended upon the bait. The uproar of howling 
flesh-and-bone-rending and shrieks of the fighting pack at 
their bloody orgy was deafening, when a sudden hush fell 
upon them. 

As I arose to my feet their shadowy forms disappeared 
in the night, and out from the cloud barriers the moon 
glided serenely, its silvered glow bringing out in bold re- 
lief the thicket masses spread through the glistening 
sands. 

I glanced about me; the hyenas were gone, and the 
absence of their sardonic shrieks and laughter lent an air 
of intolerable quiet. My eyes half closed in sleep, then 
opened again as from a clump of thickets something 
moved forward swiftly. It took shape, identified itself 
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as the form of a lioness, and paused fifty feet away—then 
bounded, a flash of yellow light, toward the shadows. 

I rubbed my eyes, hardly knowing whether I had seen 
a lion or some ghostly apparition, when a guttural cough 
came from the thickets beyond the pool; then roar after 
roar, deep, full-throated, and thunderous, filled the ro- 
tunda between the hills, followed by silence and dawn with 
its myriads of vultures, swooping from the four points 
of the compass toward the carcass. 

That day we moved camp. The lions doubtless ate their 
fill of the bait that night. Again I had been beaten; but 
my two nights’ vigil had not been in vain, for I had not 
only had a wonderful experience, but I had discovered how 


lions kill their game. 
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In striking contrast with the last narrated experiences, 
lions, where they are little hunted, present small evidence 
of those tricky complexes which make their pursuit such 
a heartbreaking pastime. On the plains south of Lake 
- Edward, in the Belgian Congo, a distant territory of 
equatorial Africa rarely visited by sportsmen, lions are 
very numerous. Being little disturbed, their habits and 
characteristics displayed are unreserved and natural. 

Through these plains one morning my son, Clinton, and 
I were scouting, when several hundred yards distant came 
a crashing roar, followed by the cackle of hyenas. 

The conversation of these Carnivora spelt just one 
thing. Lions feeding upon a kill were roaring at hyenas. 
There is little wonder that lions have such a hatred of 
these dish-lickers, as the following experience shows. 

Stealthily we made our way among the thickets cover- 
ing the plain. Another roar, and hyenas scattered like 
flies, flashing in brown and yellow, through the brush 
ahead. A great lumbering fellow, yapping lustily, almost 
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ran over us. We gave him an awful fright, and his whining 
snarls as he ran off told the lions of another enemy. 

We pressed forward, passed a half-eaten topy, and some 
two hundred yards farther glimpsed the lions trotting 
back toward us. Evidently, in their hunger, they disre- 
garded the possibility of human menace, and were deter- 
mined that the hyenas should not have their kill. We 
intercepted them as they crossed a little clearing, and 
when the smoke of battle ceased, there were two lions 
less to exterminate the antelopes. 

Returning campward with the lion skins, we found the 
kill had been entirely devoured. The hyenas had promptly 
pounced upon it as soon as we had passed on the trail of 
the lions. 

Many sportsmen are of the opinion that the lioness 
is much more dangerous than the lion. This no doubt is 
due to the fact that often when several lions are encoun- 
tered some are cubs, though almost full-grown, of a lion- 
ess of the band. Always in defense of her young the female 
of the species must be reckoned the greatest menace. 

One morning as my son and I stood on the rise of an 
undulation, scanning the vast plains south of Lake Ed- 
ward, we made out the forms of five lions approaching. 
They appeared and disappeared as they came among the 
mottled foliage that grew here and there in this sea of 
grass, and after a little cautious maneuvering we gained 
a point of vantage to intercept them. For a time we 
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waited, and I thought they had turned back, when their 
leader, a handsome male, strode from cover a hundred 
yards distant. Down he went under a barrage; two of 
the lions following bounded away and disappeared. Two 
others came straight for us and, scenting danger, split, 
one swinging to the left; the other bounded to the right, 
and within twenty yards of us fell under rapid fire. One 
glance showed it to be a three-quarter-grown cub. Then I 
knew that the other lion, which was the larger of the two, 
was the mother. 

Out of the corner of my eye I had been watching a 
bushy growth some twenty feet in density, behind which 
the lioness had disappeared. We circled it and peered into 
its sun-sprayed thickets and looked well about us; but no 
lion. I walked back toward the cub. “*There’s a lion behind 
that bush,” called Clinton. I stopped abruptly before a 
small thicket just in front. As his rifle rang out, simul- 
taneously from behind it vaulted a beautiful cat in one 
long graceful bound. The bullet went straight through 
her heart and she died in midair. Ten seconds later per- 
haps that spring would have been in my direction, as she 
seemed waiting for just such an opportunity. 

Various opinions are expressed by hunters regarding the 
question as to which is the most dangerous of African 
game. Each bases his judgment, perhaps, on personal ex- 
perience, which doubtless to some extent is governed by 
accident or chance. Some invariably have difficulty with 
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certain species, but experience no danger in their en- 
counters with others. 

I once met an officer, a retired colonel of the English 
colonial troops, who was at that time stationed in an out- 
post in the Masai reserve, where I was hunting lion. He 
had been a famous and successful hunter, save when en- 
countering lions. He bared his back to show me some 
frightful scars, from neck to waist, and told me the fol- 
lowing story, affirming the while that lions were his 
“hoodoo” and he was “through” with them. Nor did I 
blame him when I heard the following story: 

In the Sudan he once followed the spoor of a lion that 
had, at frequent intervals, been killing the cattle of the 
villagers. Two soldiers accompanied him, each armed with 
antiquated Martini rifles. They had been tracking the 
lion for an hour, and in this sandy country his spoor 
showed plainly as he walked ahead of them—from one 
clump of thickets to the other. 

The bush country was swimming in the intolerable 
heat of noon, and from experience the colonel knew that 
the lion, who had fed heavily upon a kill the night previ- 
ous, would stand just so much trailing—then sullenly 
pause in some cover and wait for his pursuer. 

They trailed across a sandy ridge and were approach- 
ing some thickets, when from them came a warning hiss, 
followed by several short explosive gutturals. The two 
askaris (soldiers) became very frightened, and the colonel 
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warned them that the man who ran would get his first 
bullet. They protested that they were soldiers and would 
die with their commander. Together they approached the 
thickets and he fired through a bush at the dim outline 
of the lion. But an intervening limb must have turned his 
bullet, which inflicted but a slight wound. With a roar, 
the beast bounded toward him; he fired again—the last 
cartridge of his double-barreled rifle—and missed the 
beast in midair. He was knocked flat by the impact as the 
lion crushed down upon him. The soldiers promptly fled, 
leaving him to the mercy of the brute, who mauled him 
savagely, tearing a great rent in his back before leaving 
him unconscious upon the sands. 

For the next few months he hovered between life and 
death in a hospital, and only the best of nursing saved 
his life. Generally speaking, most hunters would not have — 
sought further experiences with lions, but not so our colo- 
nel. He arose from the hospital cot with a desire to kill 
every lion in Africa. Shortly afterward he had his chance 
at the first instalment as he and a friend, accompanied by 
a gun-bearer, were trailing a lion they had wounded. The 
trail led across a grassy plain toward a dense thicket of 
several acres. The gun-boy was sent around the other side 
to ascertain if he could find the spoor of the lion leading 
beyond. It had been agreed, in case the lion was still in 
the thicket, to set fire to it and thus drive the beast into 
the open. The gun-boy was walking around to the oppo- 
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site side, when they saw the lion rise out of the grasses 
and rush toward him. The boy did not attempt to fire 
the gun, but fled with the lion after him. In a few swift 
bounds the brute overtook him, and, leaping upon his 
back, bore him down. They saw the beast deliberately 
grasp the man’s head between its jaws and crush his skull 
before bounding into the thickets. The colonel cautioned 
his companion, who was new at lion-hunting, to remain 
where he was, and ran toward the prostrate man. One 
glance told that he was dead. The officer circled the thick- 
ets, hoping to get a view of the lion. His course brought 
him back to the point of beginning, when to his horror 
he beheld the lion charging down upon his companion. 
The man stood beside a tree apparently spellbound with 
terror, and when the beast was almost on top of him, 
fired point-blank and missed. The beast sprang, the man 
dodged, but one outstretched paw of the lion raked him 
down. For a moment the lion and man rolled in the sand 
together. He dared not shoot, for fear of killing his friend, 
and as he ran toward him the man arose to his knees, and 
while the lion held one arm between his jaws, he repeatedly 
slapped the beast across the muzzle with the open palm of 
his free hand. Evidently he had gone stark mad. 

As the colonel neared the combatants the lion released 
his victim and charged directly upon him. He fired in the 
nick of time, killing the lion dead at his feet. Later the 
mangled arm of his friend was amputated. 
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“No,” said the colonel, in finishing the narrative, “I 
don’t mind telling you that I’m finished with lion- 
hunting.” 

There are a number of ways of hunting lion, one of 
which is to scout across the plains at daybreak on horse- 
back and ride down any lions sighted. This was one ex- 
perience that I had hoped for in lion-hunting. On my first 
African expedition I purchased a small, sturdy mare 
from an English settler. She had upon her flanks the 
brand of a lion—long slashing claw-marks where, just 
in the moment of his spring, she had dashed away. The 
settler affirmed that it was a mark of luck, and that she 
could never be caught by a lion in consequence. I asked 
him the method employed in “riding lion.” 

“It’s this way,” he said; “‘you puts ’em up in the open 
and keep after ’em till he tires. Mind, though, never get 
closer than a hundred yards or he will turn and ketch you 
sure.” 

“When he tires,” I asked, “what then?” 

“Oh, you get off and shoot. You can’t shoot offen one 
of these ’ere ’orses; ther’? scart to death and bucking all 
the while.” 

“That seems cruel,” I observed. ‘*The lion is so tired 
after his run, I suppose he can only lie down.” 

‘Excuse me, sir, but that’s the ’ell of it; ’e’s sullen, not 
tired, and comes at you ’ed on as soon as you’re offen your 


nag.” 
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“Then what?” I questioned, in some dismay. 

“You sits down, sir, and shoots it out with ’em.” 

‘And suppose one misses?” I inquired. 

“Don’t talk like that, sir; you mustn’t.” 

“Is riding lions a popular sport around here?” I 
ventured. 

“Oh, no,” he assured; “only when there’s a crowd, 
enough men to shoot the feet offen ’em when he charges.” 

I smiled, to hide an inward groan. Had I come safely 
across two oceans and as many seas, only to be thrown 
to the sharks at last? A crowd was necessary “to shoot 
the feet offen ’em when ’e charged,” and I didn’t feel like 
a crowd just then. I looked critically at my horse; she 
was very small and bandy-legged. In a race with nothing 
between earth and sky but a lion and me, I’d have to jump 
off, perhaps, and do my own running. 

But she was gentle and sure-footed; her large expres- 
sive eyes seemed limpid pools of infinite kindness. ‘Even 
the dogs seemed to love her. They were left together for 
long intervals when a stalk was to be made; invariably 
they lay curled up under her nose when I returned. Per- 
haps this was more for protection than affection. Though 
the Mohammedans, of whom there were a number among 
the porters, were fond of the little mare, they hated, 
with equal zest, my pack of dogs. 

My gun-boy being a Mohammedan, dogs were to him the 
essence of uncleanliness, and because of this fact and the 
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wholesome respect my canines had for lions, they held 
small favor in his eyes. Several times they had gotten 
lost, and after extended searches were retrieved again. 
Once a hyena which the dogs attacked all but accounted 
for one of them, sinking his fangs in a vicious bite through 
the back. During his recovery a pack of mongooses cre- 
ated frills and ruffles upon another. He was a sorry mess, 
but they soon became vaccinated against these dangers. 

I took them often with me on my hunting trips, as they 
were most useful in running down wounded bucks. Then, 
too, they were the source of much amusement; once when 
we ran across the fresh trail of a lion the scent was a 
dreadful shock to their olfactory nerves. Even the lions 
I killed occasionally, seemed in death to inspire terror. 
They smelled bad, and the dogs objected to remaining 
in the vicinity of such an odor. Instantly they would go 
to heel, and appeared to be looking for a bed to get under. 
In its absence they would try to climb up one’s trouser 
leg and became decidedly affectionate. A ‘‘whoof” would 
send them scampering, and even Ginger renounced his 
assumed bravado; he lost his former swagger and became 
full of jumps and spasms. My brave pack, when sleeping 
beside the camp-fires, would sometimes have a nightmare, 
which set them fleeing from imaginary dangers. 

Always they fled to me for protection. Sometimes they 
missed the tent opening, perhaps from running with heads 
turned toward the fancied danger; then they would land 
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on the top of my cot, or, overturning the camp table, 
bombard me with its contents. At such times I awoke with 
my hair standing straight up as they piled in upon me 
pell-mell. Then an awful thing happened; after one of 
these experiences, we found they had broken our two 
pieces of camp china. Thereafter they were tied beneath 
a tarpaulin at night. 

Simba must have had a presentiment as we left camp 
one afternoon, for he turned to me with the remark: 

“What for you take doggie? Him get losted.” 

I made a pretense of being deaf—my way of showing 
contempt. | 

Out in the open veldt, that lay like yellow lakes here 
and there amid somber tones of leafless thorn hills and 
the vivid green of lower jungle, we saw a lion enter a 
clump of thick wood growing in the midst of the plain. 
Not knowing that he had gone through and beyond to 
other places of concealment, we cautiously crept after. 
Our dogs, showing their usual inadaptability to properly 
assimilate the odor of the lion, were constantly menacing 
our locomotion, or slinking fearfully behind, when a bush 
buck made a sudden lunge through the underbrush. 

A blood-curdling yell from my gun-boy, and my nerve 
tension suddenly snapped. I turned to see him tearing 
through the thickets, canteen bottle standing straight out 
behind. In a pair of seconds his hobnailed shoes were 
striking the fire from the veldt rocks. Before him fled the 
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_ dogs, which he chased in a towering rage. He came back 
cursing vehemently in Swahili. At the sight of me he 
burst into explanatory apology. 

“When him bush buck run,” he said in English, “dem 
doggie jump like one lion on top my back. Oh, Bwana,” 
he continued, feeling he had shown the white feather, “I 
get one big scare.” 

Lions are sometimes found in the most unexpected 
places, and man-eaters especially seem to have no fear 
of man, nor things pertaining to him. At Simba, a small 
station on the East African Railway, a rude platform 
is constructed just beneath the water-tank, a dozen feet 
from the ground. In the dry season the lions find the 
drippings from this tank a convenient place to quench 
their thirst, and the watchers, perched upon this plat- 
form, killed a number of the beasts there. 

In the country adjacent, some years ago a nobleman, 
with his retainers and retinue of servants, spread his 
camp. Though man-eaters had been known to infest this 
district, none thought that they would venture within the 
rays of the bright fires that were burning. The evening 
meal was served in regal style upon a long table and the 
champagne corks were popping, when suddenly a lion 
bounded upon a native serving the meal, and made off with 
him in the darkness. Above the din of excitement that fol- 
lowed came but one stifled cry from the unfortunate man, 
and that was drowned by the deafening roar of the lion. 
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“We watched till morning,” said my headman, who was 
on the expedition, “then marched back to Nairobi.” The 
hunt was ended. 

Our safari, one day, was passing through a part of 
the country where there was little game, as the settlers 
had begun to drift into this section owing to the fertility 
of the soil. With the coming of the white man, usually 
the game recedes to distant fields. 

That evening my safari camped upon a road that had 
been used by the settlers in transporting their goods to 
the various plantations, when one of my boys came to me 
with a message that a white man wished to see me a short 
distance ahead. I found an old man seated under the shade 
of a big green umbrella, with a few black servants en- 
gaged in cooking and arranging his camp. His mules and 
wagon were close by. He regarded me for a moment with 
a whimsical smile, the while pulling gamely at an old black 
pipe. 

Then he opened conversation by offering me refresh- 
ments from a large black bottle, and after a few remarks 
of inquiry as to my success with game and the parts of 
the country I had hunted in, he asked me abruptly if I 
really wanted to kill a lion. He informed me that three 
days’ journey ahead, in a strip of land directly in my 
path, was his cabin, and if I would meet him there he 
would show me a marsh where lately several of the beasts 
had been seen. 
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He had just received word, he continued, from a native 
boy, who had been stationed at the place in his absence, 
that two Masai warriors who were encamped upon the 
marsh had been attacked by lions, and one of the men had 
been killed. I had long since learned to pay little atten- 
tion to the wild stories one hears in a new country, and I 
believed then that the old man was trying to give me the 
“third degree.” However, I promised to meet him in three 
days at the place indicated, but it so happened that he 
did not show up in time to keep the appointment, and I 
did not see him again. 

Later I came upon a small stream, which soaked its 
way into an immense reed bed and in the midst of the 
table-lands, and there, perched on the brow of a bare hill, 
my gun-bearer pointed to the little galvanized house of 
the man who had told us of the lions. After camp was 
prepared, I ordered the men to beat the marsh to dislodge 
any lions that might be concealed there. 

The blacks spread themselves in a long line across the 
reed bed and advanced slowly, howling like Apaches and 
beating upon iron mess kettles. A mile beyond, on a little 
rise overlooking a break in the marsh, I waited for their 
advance. But not a living thing was driven to the open, 
and when that afternoon we returned to camp we were 
all tired, disgusted, and hungry; after the evening meal, 
I lost no time in retiring to my tent for the night, firmly 
believing that there wasn’t a lion within a day’s march. 
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It must have been two o’clock, when I was suddenly 
awakened by my tent-boy, Lasiter. “Bwana,” he cried, 
“lion! lion!” I instantly grasped my rifle, which was al- 
ways within reach, and with sleep still heavy upon me I 
stumbled out into the night, toward the fires that burnt 
dimly before my tent. “I hear no roars,” I said, as I looked 
around, hoping to see something to shoot at. It was a 
common thing for lions to roar within a hundred yards 
or more around our camp; such things did not disturb 
its equilibrium. “When him come for boy, bad lion no 
talk,” answered my gun-boy, standing by. With many a 
backward glance toward the darkness, he told of being 
awakened by the barking of a jackal beside his tent. He 
affirmed it a sure sign that man-eating lions were about. 
Jackals, though habitually following lions to feed on the 
remnants of their kills, are silent, timid animals, and 
rarely, if ever, bark from a distance toward a hunter’s 
camp-fires, as do other Carnivora. But I hadn’t come to 
Africa to be frightened by a jackal—“no, sir”—and at- 
tributing my gun-boy’s fears to the story told of man- 
eating lions by the old settler, I saluted his assertion 
with a derisive laugh, when just beyond the darkened 
walls, arising from the very edge of our fires, came the 
wheezy bark of a jackal. The boy gave one swift inhala- 
tion of fear and, grasping my spare rifle, peered about 
him. 

Wood was piled upon the fires, and the leaping blazes 
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illuminated the porters, huddled almost at my feet. They 
were a frightened crowd of boys, who crouched in the 
glowing reflections, and beyond, the mules plunged and 
tugged, wild-eyed, at their tethers, glaring toward the 
outer darkness beyond the ghostly circle of tents. 

Certainly my mules, usually so quiet, had scented dan- 
ger, and the men, in contrast, were so silent and still that 
I found myself watching, almost expecting every flicker- 
ing shadow to turn suddenly into a crouching lion; and 
when the gun-boy clutched my arm and held up a warn- 
ing finger, I stood still, hardly daring to breathe, as from 
the darkness just outside the line of light came a low 
rumbling growl—so faint that it was hardly discernible. 
I thrust forward my rifle, ready to shoot, should I see the 
eyes. Minutes flew by; the ominous whine of the jackal 
continued, but the rumbling ceased; and my men, still 
frightened, hugged the fires, staring out into the un- 
fathomable blackness of the night. 

I was at a loss what to do, until I suddenly remembered 
the story that was once told me by a great hunter, who 
was also a very sanctimonious man. He made it a life 
rule never to swear; only once, when he stood with empty 
gun facing a charging bear, had he done so; and then, 
he afterward said, the terrible oath he hurled at the ani- 
mal saved his life, for the bear, who had reared with one 
great paw upraised, slunk down again, humiliated and 
shocked, and left him, growling sideways as it strode off. 
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In this predicament, I brought the good man’s remedy 
to my aid, and addressed the thing out there in the dark- 
ness with all the “courage of my convictions,” menacing 
all with my cocked rifle meanwhile. This wordy attack 
seemed to embolden the blacks, who also hurled insulting 
remarks toward the lurking animals and punctuated them 
with firebrands. 

For a half hour we heard nothing from the besiegers ; 
another hour dragged by slowly. The camp was beginning 
to assume a different aspect; the men, not hugging the 
fires so closely now, had begun to chatter and even laugh 
occasionally at some jest regarding past occurrences, 
while I began to doubt that such low guttural murmurings 
could have really been made by so large a beast as a lion, 
and felt rather ashamed at my own part in being led into 
what appeared to be a hoax. I was on the point of retir- 
ing to my tent for the night, when from just before me, 
in the darkness beyond my tent door, came a deep purring 
sigh. It was like the last gasp an animal gives when dying. 
I had heard sounds like that often from caged lions in 
menageries, but in this there was something so sinister, so 
fiercely threatening, that I gave back as though I had 
received a blow. 

My porters’ chatter hushed, the replenished fires 
crackled and roared; but their illumination only accentu- 
ated the darkness and that feeling that we were being 
watched—watched silently but absolutely by eyes that 
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saw well through the density of the night which to us was 
blindness. 

Suddenly the jackal barked as though to attract our 
attention, but from the other side of the fire came that 
faint, soft purr. The men, now thoroughly panic-stricken, 
seized burning faggots and waved them frantically, and 
the askaris fired volley after volley, their rifles spitting 
long red flames into the night, while above the tumult I 
could occasionally hear the jackal’s whining voice and 
fancied I could distinguish the deep rumble of the lion. 
I kept a sharp lookout in hope of catching a glimpse of 
the shadowy forms that lurked beyond the fire’s rays; a 
quick shot, I thought, would end matters or start some- 
thing tangible then and there. 

At length the jackal ceased his cries, and when the 
clamor of our camp subsided, a deep, hoarse growl came 
from the direction of the reed beds. There was no mistak- 
ing the sound now, and as it was repeated from time to 
time, growing louder as the lion strolled off down the 
river, the whimpering of the jackal came from its wake. 
Then, suddenly, the air was split by a terrific roar. 
Again and again it crashed and rumbled along the hills 
like distant thunder, but always growing fainter, until 
its far-off echoes died away in the distance. Whether 
our night’s visitor was a man-eater or not is, of course, 
a matter of conjecture. However, this unusual, secretive, 
and at once bold and persistent besieging of our camp 
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leaves his intentions open to the gravest suspicions. 

Ruchuru, in the Congo, is the farthest outpost south 
of Lake Edward, and is officered by a half dozen officials 
and assistants. Rising abruptly from the Ruchuru plain, 
famous for its game, this knob of ground, of some twenty- 
five acres, is situated like a judgment seat among the 
tribes of this district. On still nights the roars of the lions 
come faintly from the game fields. Doors are hurriedly 
closed and windows barred at the first dark, for Ruchuru, 
at present, is not a pleasant place for nightly strolls. 

The countryside is thickly populated with leopards, not 
too friendly to man, and prowling lions sometimes make 
sudden and ferocious charges upon its sleeping 
inhabitants. 

Recently, at the native hospital, but two hundred feet 
from the commissioner’s office, a native man, wife, and 
child were sleeping in a shack, when a lion pushing through 
the door seized the man’s wife. Somehow the man got out, 
dragging the child with him—closed and fastened the 
door. He aroused the black soldiers from the barracks 
near-by, who swarmed out and fired a fusillade through 
the thatched walls. Daylight showed both woman and 
lion dead—the lion from the bullets of the askaris, and the 
woman from the frightful wounds she had received from 
the lion. 

Leopards, though numerous in African game fields, are 
seldom encountered, except in dense cover, their laying- 
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up place in the daytime. They are strictly nocturnal 
in habits. Though not comparing in size or weight with 
the lion, when wounded, the hunter can face no craftier 
or more dangerous antagonist. The mottled body of the 
beast merges into the colorful design of leaf and soil, 
which enables him to conceal himself effectually in scant 
cover. In British East Africa two hunters wounded a 
leopard, who crept into some knee-high grasses, inter- 
spersed with rocks and weedy growths. Having searched 
the patch thoroughly where the leopard was supposed to 
be hiding, they at last decided that it had crept off unob- 
served. Both were returning through it, when the beast 
suddenly sprang upon one of the men. As he clung to his 
victim, the leopard sank his teeth and claws into his sun 
helmet. While thus engaged, the other hunter thrust the 
barrel of his rifle against the beast’s side and literally blew 
him from his companion’s breast. 

In my wanderings through game fields I have killed 
several leopards without trouble, or sufficient excitement 
attending to warrant a description, but I never was so 
close to one, outside of a zoo, as I was one afternoon when 
watching for lions beside a marsh, where I expected to 
intercept some who regularly each evening come from their 
lairs at dusk. We approached a small tree which we 
wished to use as a place of observation, and waded into 
some thickets growing waist high at the base of its trunk, 
when, smash !—bang !—from under my feet sprang a leop- 
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ard. There was a flash of spots, and he was gone before 
I could fire. Man-eating leopards and lions sometimes in- 
fest distant outposts of the Congo, and are surprisingly 
bold in their depredations. 

The Congo mail is sent by native runners, who travel 
long distances, and to a great extent they are respected 
and sheltered from harm and robbery by the native in- 
habitants in the districts through which they pass. In 
unpeopled districts they room for the night in some trees 
as a protection against roving Carnivora. Oftentimes as 
one runs through the lonely wilderness, a man-eating lion 
or leopard gets him. Recently the mail route between Ru- 
churu and Stanleyville had to be given up because of the 
leopards who lay in wait for the mail-runner. The remains 
of these heroic servants of the law were often found amid 
the scattered letters they carried. According to reports, 
a mail-runner along the route from Ruchuru to Stanley- 
ville had a curious escape. He was sitting on the bank 
of a river, eating his frugal meal, when a slight rustling 
in the rushes a few feet away attracted his attention. He 
caught the fleeting glimpse of a crouching leopard and 
with rare presence of mind plunged into the stream just 
as the leopard sprang. The leopard bounded into the 
water after him, but the black man dove and swam out 
into the stream. He finally reached the other bank in 
safety, as the leopard made no attempt to follow. 

Lion-hunting was the primary object on two of my 
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African expeditions, and the numerous tame and non- 
dangerous encounters I had with them, though often end- 
ing in a death, must give place to a narration of those 
thrilling moments which were exceptions in many hum- 
drum and monotonous experiences. Prominent among 
these stands one which will live long in my memory. 

When attacked, the lion may suddenly shift from a 
skulking fugitive to a cyclone of charging fury. You 
may sidestep the rhinoceros’ charge; the elephant, 
clumsy and enormous, may be avoided by dexterity: the 
buffalo is deadly enough; but the lion in his charge goes 
home. 

He will be on the hunter in five seconds from the hun- 
dred yards, unless he is stopped with a bullet; and, too, 
several lions may charge the luckless sportsman at one 
time. 

I was once hunting on a high escarpment, south of 
Mount Kinyea. It was on my first African expedition, and 
I had never yet seen a wild lion. With me, acting as my 
gun-bearer, was a slender, undersized native, hardly in 
his twenties. Mild of countenance, soft spoken, and unob- 
trusive, Dogera at first sight would have been the last 
individual one would have chosen for a gun-bearer. Cer- 
tainly, all outward signs and symbols about him belied 
his calling, save one—beneath a slightly puckered brow 
lurked a swift and piercing eye that at once exalted and 
dominated his calm personality. He was a Somali—a very 
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warlike tribe in whose veins flows a strain of Arabic blood. 
As gun-bearers they had no peer among the tribesmen of 
east Africa. 

A lion kill, the carcass of a zebra, was discovered at 
dusk one evening, and hoping to find the lions feeding 
upon it in the early hours of morning, I with my gun-boy 
approached the spot just before day. 

That intense darkness which always precedes the dawn 
now descended, and as the wind blew directly toward us 
from the kill, we had little fear of our presence being dis- 
covered, so sat complacently down behind the blind of 
thorn limbs that we had constructed some seventy-odd 
feet away from the bait. As dawn crept from the east, 
the inky shadows rapidly cleared, and the cold stars 
above dimmed as the great fire masses, heralding another 
day, sprang flaming into the sky. From somewhere out 
in the dim plain came the distant bark of zebras. In- 
stantly, from the direction of the kill, another sound rum- 
bled, and I knew it at once to be the growl of a feeding 
lion. 

I waited until the growing light seemed bright enough 
to shoot. Then, peering around the edge of our screen, 
I was astonished to see that the zebra had been dragged 
to within twenty-five feet of our place of concealment. 
It was a sight never to be forgotten, for there, feeding 
upon the carcass, were three lions—two lionesses at the 
head and a great male at the haunch, while circling around 
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them, almost within striking distance of the lions, were 
half a dozen jackals. The lions paid no attention to these 
animals, who ran in and out among the savage banqueters, 
occasionally snatching titbits of meat from an over- 
generous table. 

In my eagerness to commence hostilities I overlooked 
the fact that I would be shooting in an almost impossible 
light. Stepping out from cover, I took what I thought 
was a perfect aim on the big lion’s neck. But the animal’s 
shoulder blade covered it, and deflected a bullet which 
should have killed him in his tracks. A terrific roar fol- 
lowed the rifle-shot, and the air was full of bounding 
lions. I shot again as they slunk off like shadows in the 
gloom. 

Here beneath the equator dawn breaks quickly; night 
springs almost in one leap into day. My lions, who appar- 
ently had vanished, now were suddenly illuminated by a 
ray of light as they stood before a sullen background a 
hundred yards away. 

My first mistake in firing in such a poor light was 
followed by two others: not realizing then that I could 
not see the muzzle sight of my rifle, I shot, crippling a 
lioness, who dashed in wild flight to cover, and again my 
bullet merely touched the male lion in the side. Then, 
out there in the dusky gray of the morning, the big male 
lion lowered his head. His tail for a moment lashed the 
air. Then he crouched flat and gave a little coughing 
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grunt. The lioness sprang to his side, and on they came in 
a charge. They rushed upon us at terrific speed, not. 
bounding as the story-book tells, but in a low gliding run, 
shoulder blades working high above their bodies, heads 
outstretched, jaws open—just as a cat approaches a 
bird. The charge was made in deadly silence, without roar 
or growl. The big lion was leading. 

My gun-boy, true to the traditions of his calling, which 
demands that he withhold his fire until his master is de- 
fenseless or down, stood firm, waiting. 

Through some mischance, my rifle, which held five car- 
tridges, was only loaded that morning with four. But 
secure in the thought that I had one cartridge left, I 
covered the leading lion, waited until I was sure I had 
him, and pulled—click went the hammer on an empty 
chamber. I had shot my last cartridge. In a moment they 
were upon us, and as the flame from my Somali’s rifle spat 
into the air, the two lions paused—so close, they could 
have had us in a bound. As the big lion whipped around 
and bit toward a wound in his flank, I snatched the rifle 
from the gun-boy’s hands and shot him dead. Almost 
simultaneously the lioness dashed to the cover of near-by 
thickets, and with these as a screen continued her wild 
flight across the plain. 

We stopped but a moment to gaze down upon the 
great beast that lay now so still among the grasses. His 
measurements afterward showed that he was almost a 
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record kill, being nine feet eleven inches from nose to 
the end of his tail. The green skin was twelve feet one 
inch, just one half inch less than the largest lion skin 
that the Humphrey-Ward Company, sporting authorities 
of England, had record of at that time. 

We had seen the unwounded lioness enter a distant 
morass, and I summoned the men from my camp by means 
of signal shots. Upon their arrival I threw a line of beat- 
ers across it, and when pressed by the men the lioness 
sprang into the open, her fur all abristle, and roared. 
The beaters, terror-stricken, dropped their iron mess ket- 
tles and shinned up the near-by trees, for after our recent 
experience we expected her to come tearing down upon 
us; but she didn’t. She just stood there lashing her tail, 
and the rumble of her mutterings came to me like the roll 
of distant thunder. 

I had been waiting for just such an opportunity and 
called to the beaters to cease their clamor, for I was 
afraid the lioness would charge and get a man, or slink 
back to her stronghold among the reed beds, either of 
which was undesirable. From my place on the sloping 
hillside I dared not shoot, for I knew that just beyond, 
directly in my line of fire, were several of my men crouch- 
ing near the edge of the reeds, so I walked rapidly to one 
side, and the lioness, seeing the movement, turned and 
glared in my direction. Then it suddenly flattened to the 
ground, as if about to charge, and I threw up my gun 
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hastily for a shot, but at that moment the brute wheeled 
and slunk like a shadow into the donga. 

The quivering of the tall grasses showed the direction 
of its passage, but when I rushed down to the edge of the 
marsh all was quiet and still. Then from across the swale 
came a volley of commands from Magonga, my gigantic 
headman. He was calling to the men to resume their beat- 
ing, and he himself strode into the marsh, howling insults 
to the lioness in guttural Swahili. 

As he entered, the reeds almost entirely covered him, 
and I could see his red fez, bobbing up and down like a 
cork on the bosom of a pond. The other blacks followed 
reluctantly, and those perched in near-by trees came 
down cautiously, until the marsh again resounded with 
their yells and the harsh beatings from their metal kettles. 

Between the bare thorn-rimmed hills the donga, fifty 
to a hundred yards in width, lay green and glistening— 
a moist, oozy marsh of jungle growth, reeds, and giant 
grasses. From the forest on the east it entered the broad 
plain and disappeared far to the north in a twisting, 
serpent-like course; a laying-up place it was for all the 
Carnivora that infested these wild open places. 

The blacks knew the dangers that lurked in its silken 
folds, but the savage Magonga kept them at it, and as I 
ran forward, hoping to gain a place of vantage from the 
hill ahead, I could hear their wild yells behind, and knew 


that the lioness would soon be forced from her place of 
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concealment into the open country; when the unexpected 
happened, as it always does in lion-hunting. In rounding 
the edge of a thick bunch of cover, I saw just before me 
—the lioness standing. She was looking back over her 
shoulder toward the beaters. I threw a bullet at her then, 
and by all the laws of sport and rifle-shooting she should 
have been mine, but my ill luck in the opening of the battle 
seemed to follow me, and the lioness, wounded, sprang 
into the donga and disappeared. I gave a yell then that 
must have awakened legions of sleeping monkeys for miles 
around, for I wanted that lioness, and soon I could see 
Magonga and my Somali gun-bearer running toward me 
with a long line of straggling blacks behind. 

“Where Simba?” (lion), spoke the Somali, his lips 
peeled back and his white teeth showing. 

This quiet gun-boy, in times of danger, threw off the 
cloak of gentility and unmasked the real savage in him. 
When he spoke it always reminded me of the snarl a wild 
animal gave when brought to bay. Now he peered about 
him in the bushes toward the dark shadows lurking be- 
neath the thickets and his little eyes glistened. “See,” I 
said, “much blood?” He nodded. Magonga, towering over 
him twelve inches, black as though carved from solid jet, 
strode up and looked at me with a question in his eye, for 
he could not understand a word of English. 

“Tell him, Dogera,” I said. Dogera spat a word at him, 
and Magonga sprang forward and looked at the blood. 
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“Keep those black devils away,” I cautioned Dogera as 
the men came crowding near, for I felt that the lioness, 
since wounded, might charge out again at any minute, 
and I didn’t want the unarmed blacks within the danger 
zone. 

Dogera turned and said something to them quickly, 
and they scattered along the hillside, as swiftly as one 
might blow flakes of powder from the palm of his hand. 

It was high noon and the sun was beating fiercely 
down, when we entered the confines of the marsh—Dogera 
and I and the giant, Magonga. Dogera held my spare 
rifle; Magonga was unarmed, and try as I would, I could 
not persuade him to remain behind. The trail wound zig- 
zag under a dense tree covered with vines; then beyond 
through the slush and mud into the middle of the donga, 
to where a stream, black as molten tar, slipped noiselessly 
through the arched growth above. 

We floundered in the slime across it as came a faint, 
murmuring hiss from the reed beds ahead. Instantly I 
thought of the serpents that infested the place, but the 
low growl that followed caused me to raise my rifle and 
wait, expecting the foliage to open and the lioness to 
show herself. Then we advanced again slowly. 

A few feet farther and a warning growl from the thick- 
ets brought us to a standstill. It was stifling hot, and the 
nerve-racking tension of my crawl through that awful 
place brought the perspiration streaming from every 
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pore. We crouched, waiting—my eye on the thickets, my 
index finger against the rifle-trigger—while from the 
neighboring hills, far out of harm’s way, came the voices 
and laughter of the porters. 

Beyond a clump of reeds, shaded by the overhanging 
branches of a single mimosa, we expected to encounter 
her, when suddenly the Somali sprang upright and 
pointed. There in the shaded greenery was the lioness. She 
lay on her back, paws in the air—dead. 

That night, to celebrate the killing of the two lions, 
a dance was given by my savage followers. 

A tall black, bearing an askari’s rifle, followed by two 
others, one wrapped in a zebra’s skin, the other naked 
and carrying the lion’s heart upon the point of a spear, 
led a swaying, gesticulating crowd in curious maneuvers 
in and out among the blazing fires, the while chanting 
a low monotonous tune to the beating of tomtoms. Then, 
with a hoarse shout, the man with the lion’s heart stepped 
out from the head of the throng and brandished his spear, 
bearing its bloody trophy. The tomtoms beat faster, the 
chanting grew louder, while the dancers sprang into the 
air, flinging their arms and menacing spears against the 
firelight and flaming stars. A blast from an antelope’s 
horn was the signal for several blacks to burst from the 
line of excited men and, imitating the snarls of lions, run 
among their fellows, seeming to bite and tear them down. 

As I watched, there came to me through the crude and 
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maddened cadence of this age-old primeval dance the pic- 
ture of two yellow cats rushing across the dim plain, and 
again from the donga came the growls of the wounded lion- 
ess. It was an eloquent story, told in rude but spectacu- 
lar pantomime, and it reénacted, page by page, each inci- 
dent of our day’s adventures. 

Their wild gestures, flashing eyes, and weird demonic 
dancing, as it occurred out there in the rays of the flick- 
ering fires, presented a scene never to be forgotten, and 
when the men had long since retired, and the fires died to 
red and yellow eyes that glowed against the blackness of 
night, I still sat listening to the voices of the animal 
world surrounding, until the far-away rumbling from 
across the veldt told of a lioness out there in the darkness 
in search of her king. 

Then I gathered some wood and saw the fires leap high 
again, and when the great wilderness seemed to fold all 
things to her bosom, I too stole to my tent, leaving a 
lone black man on watch beneath the great big sky 
full of stars. 

Lion-hunting has its difficulties and dangers to the 
sportsman armed with modern weapons of offense; but 
among the tribes of British East Africa, some do not hesi- 
tate to hunt down and kill the lion with spears. Among 
these are the Masai, that famous tribe of nomads who 
were in possession of a vast territory of British and 
German East Africa before the white man’s advent into 
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those countries. Their skill with the spear is a byword 
among the natives. One of the amusements of the young 
warriors is a game where a hoop is thrown in front of a 
line of spearmen; as it bounds along with the motion of 
an antelope in full flight, the winning spear pins the hoop 
to the ground. Most often the sphere of the hoop is so 
filled with spears, that the game must needs be played 
over and over again. At thirty yards they are very ac- 
curate, and the long blades sink deep in the soil, giving 
evidence of tremendous killing power. 

One afternoon a party of spearmen approached our 
camp, across the sparsely wooded sands, lying so calm 
and still next to the emerald-green forest. Having been 
notified that they were to bring for treatment a man 
mauled by a lion, I busied myself with the antiseptics. 
When from the preparation I again glanced up, it was, 
indeed, a savage spectacle that met my eyes. 

Silhouetted against the dead white and mottle of bush 
and sand, their spear points flashing in the evening sun, 
strode some two dozen Masai warriors, marching in 
double file, in front and rear of several men carrying 
another upon a stretcher. Leading was a tall savage, who 
held aloft upon the end of his spear a lion’s head. It was 
a gruesome thing of blond hair and blood; fanged jaws 
gaping in a grin, glazed eyes staring—a trophy fitting 
to lead so strange a procession. 


In silence they deposited the man before my tent, while 
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they stood grouped around, leaning upon their long, 
saber-bladed spears. I probed with my syringing fluid 
deep into the twelve fang wounds that punctured through 
to each side of the heavy, muscled thigh. The flesh quiv- 
ered spasmodically at each injection; while the patient, 
ignoring the pain he must have felt, smiled his gratitude. 
It was a smile that endured ane the weeks of suffering 
which attended his recovery. 

The meager story related of the affair was given in a 
few curt sentences. Lions, the previous night, had em- 
ployed the old trick of prowling up wind from their cattle 
boma. Their scent dxifted down upon the herd and stam- 
peded them. The cattle broke through the thorny inclo- 
sure erected for their protection. Several were immediately 
killed in the darkness by the lions, waiting to perform this 
very part of their planned program. 

Morning saw pursuit by the spearmen. After a heavy 
meal, lions do not travel great distances, and they were 
tracked easily across the sands. In a donga the savages 
cornered one of the lions. The inevitable happened—he 
came out, saw the ring of steel, and, before he could be 
killed, flung himself on the nearest warrior, while the 
others pincushioned him with their spears. 

But, after all, it was a little thing, they said; half a 
dozen showed me scars of former battles with lions. If 
these survived, how many others must have died of their 


wounds? 
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Three warriors remained as attendants, the rest de- 
parted. No word of parting passed between them and 
their wounded comrade; out into the night they went 
as silently as they had come. 

I turned toward my tent and stopped at its entrance. 
Something in the rays of the lantern lay upon the canvas 
floor. I saw that it was the head of the lion, and recalled 
that I had asked it of the tribesmen to have mounted as 
a memento. While I regarded it, the varying shadows 
playing through the gory hair were lit up by the replen- 
ished fires and seemed to animate the death mask with a 
living snarl. | 

Out in the night a sudden whoop came from the de- 
parting warriors, followed by yell upon yell in one fierce 
chorus. Then I remembered that they had not bid their 
wounded comrade good-by, and now were fiercely calling 
their farewells to him, lying there. 

The violent outburst subsided as the spearmen strode 
off, and a rude and martial chant arose, hereditary of an 
ancestry who had fought and died in combats such as 
these since the beginning of time. The sound swelled and 
ebbed through the night, dying at last in the distance, and 
I found myself fixedly gazing toward the lurking shadows, 
distorting the dead features of my gruesome trophy. As 
I watched, into my head—which was very much alive— 
there were conjured up other shadows, forming the back- 
ground for a crouching lion, one alive and snarling. I 
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could see naked savages armed, not with rifles shooting 
a 400-grain bullet with the driving force of a ton, but 
with the crudest of primeval weapons, the spear. I could 
hear their taunting yells, the lion’s defiant roar as he 
struck down an enemy, and the clash of steel upon steel 
as each spear found its mark. 

But they said—it was “a little thing.” I looked toward 
my big rifles, and then toward the three lone spears stick- 
ing in the ground before the tent of the wounded man. 

A lion charging leaden bullets opened my story; this 
chapter on lions closes with one charging steel. 
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THERE is no picture of brush or pen equaling that con- 
jured up by the glare and shadow of flickering camp-fires, 
and always riding into them—a wild horseman demanding 
the beyond—comes Wanderlust. It is he that carries small 
boys and men into apple orchards and Africa, seeking 
always to devour, perhaps, but prompted mostly by that 
ardent spirit of adventure known only to those who would 
have a glimpse of that which is beyond fence or horizon. 

This urge for the unknown—especially the lure of the 
elusive gorilla toward which our every step was tending— 
kept our restless safari moving, and one day the porters 
shouldered their loads and marched northward, pausing 
only to camp each night as exhaustion or water demanded. 
Fording rivers, groping through forest, jungle, and mo- 
rass, out into arid plains where water was more precious 
than gold, up over chilled mountain heights and along 
their undulations lifting into altitudes of 9000 feet, the 
line of men fought their way. Below us miles of wilderness 
lay prone with hills and dongas, and rivers stretched like 
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a painted map in a shimmer of equatorial sun; in all its 
sinister savagery from here, Africa smiled serene. 

After three weeks of incessant marching we dropped 
into the lap of a deep valley, around which the assembled 
mountains peered down grimly, like shaggy monsters on 
guard. There was an air of mystery about the place and 
of danger; a tremendous calm and quietude lay in the still 
sunlit air. 

We marched for half a dozen miles across a waterless 
waste of thorn-trees, growing from reaches of bare white 
sand, and camped where a winding morass of elephant 
grass came from one end of the distant plain and stopped 
abruptly on the brow of a forest. Flocks of doves burst 
from the trees adjacent to our camp as I strode beneath 
them; and as I made my way down toward the banks of 
a muddy stream, slipping quietly away among the ver- 
dure, pigeons and guineas flew up from the grasses grow- 
ing head high. Several parrots, green and blue, sailed 
across the banks of the stream, to a dense jungle that 
smothered its course with reeds and palms, draped in 
gaudy-colored vines and trailers. 

A troop of monkeys took flight at my unlooked-for 
appearance and ran through the higher boughs of the 
trees; some stopped to cough, and swung by their tails, 
regarding me upside down-—to be sure they were seeing 
just right. 

Following a game trail that wound along the banks 
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of the stream, I paused at a small opening in the jungle. 
Here the crushed and trampled foliage showed an un- 
usual condition; it required no practised eye, no wood- 
craft, to note that a herd of great animals had passed this 
point during the night. 

My eye wandered down the reedy bank of the stream; 
there was no need of a second glance—the great post-hole 
tracks were there in the soft mud. My heart gave a leap; 
we had not come in vain; the hardships and sufferings of 
weeks held here their reward. As yet no gorilla, but we 
were at last in the home of the elephant. 

The circle of tents had just been erected when two 
warriors dropped into camp, appearing from nowhere— 
just a piece, they seemed, of the wild world around us. 
They leaned on their spears—tall, unsmiling figures of 
ebony, ear-lobes bristling with brass and dyed bits of 
wooden ornaments ; a single loin strip comprised their only 
raiment. But on them lay the unmistakable stamp of the 
tribe of Masai. In answer to the Swahili salutation, 
“'Tumbo,” the taller savage waved an eloquent arm to- 
ward the jungle. 

“Tembo” (elephants), he said. 

That there were two herds summering in the great laby- 
rinth of thorn and forest that lay between the ranges 
was the information that had brought us to this place. 

“Mingy tembo?” (many elephants?) quizzed Simba, 
rising from his cooking-fire. 
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The warrior nodded, his half-closed eyes taking in the 
camp. It was apparent that they had come to offer them- 
selves as guides. I attempted to bargain; they referred 
me to the chief of their village, some two miles distant. 
Upon arrival there, I found that wily old man squatted 
in the midst of a band of warriors, outside the circular 
village boma fence, waiting. 

I parleyed with him for guides. After a preliminary 
discussion, he stalked away with his warriors to a distant 
tree, evidently the council seat of the tribe, and motioned 
us to await under another. An hour passed; I waited in 
vain for their return (this after a long day’s march with- 
out food or rest). My gun-boy called to him; they still 
talked, paying no heed to us. I mounted my horse and rode 
in among them. 

They seemed very much surprised. I then informed their 
chief that I wanted his answer—help or no help. After a 
moment’s discussion the bargain was struck, and he sent 
four warriors with me—one a veritable giant, who tied 
his scanty loin cloth about his waist as he walked. At 
camp they bid us adieu. In the morning they appeared 
among the tents, having stepped from the forest simul- 
taneously with the dawn. 

Guided by the spearmen, we traversed the great wood, 
following the rambling trails made by the elephants. The 
forest was filled with the callings of birds and monkeys, 
and the scurrying crash of unseen animals which hurried 
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away as we approached. All was life and movement in the 
early awakening wilderness, and as we penetrated deeper 
into the wood we occasionally came across the recent 
spoor of the elephants. 

The trails of the feeding monsters meandered here and 
there among tall elephant grasses that grew in the ooze — 
of mud and slime and bogged through the reeds and 
streams, and wandered here and there beneath the thick 
jungle growth. We spent the day in a vain search, and 
several tuskers had been sighted but none worthy as 
trophies. 

Glimpses here and there of the great beasts feeding 
or moving like shadows through the darkened wood, a 
flitting ear or gleaming tusk alone catching the eye, that 
vainly sought, despite the enormous size of the beast, to 
work out each individual outline. Their quietude of move- 
ment—a, twelve-ounce kitten could not tread more gently 
or make less noise—the rhythm of their motion, never 
hurrying, never lagging. You see them now, just ahead, 
among the shaded jungle aisles, and then they are gone. 

The track of an elephant is a study in itself. The cir- 
cular impressions are filled with minute corrugations and 
depressions. The identification of an individual by those 
skilled in elephant lore has the same possibilities as the 
finger-print method used by our city sleuths. The track 
of an elephant to the unwise is like the impression of a 
sawed-off tree-trunk pressed gently in the earth. It shows 
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no direction to the beginner. He is likely to be following it 
one way as another. This is an exemplification of the ele- 
phants’ life of mystery. Men tell of their doings in a whis- 
per, tell of things they do not believe themselves. In 
explanation they will say, “It’s the way of elephants.” 

To go into the details of our daily search for a big 
tusker would perhaps be monotonous were it not for that 
vale of mystic secrecy shrouding the life and tempera- 
ment of this largest of living animals. 

Like the rhinoceros, he comes down through those dim 
centuries of evolution almost unchanged, when around 
him the greatest of the mammoths died; but far from 
having the rhinoceros’ stupidity, he is highly intelligent. 
The same guiding spirit which has protected elephants in 
the past marches with them to-day, leading them on with 
a sagacity almost human. 

Why they make their silent pilgrimages to distant 
lands, crossing mountains, rivers, and vast open plains 
with instinct only as guide; why they seldom le down, 
despite their tremendous weight, during their long life’s 
journey, lasting past the century mark; why some of the 
old bulls live alone, when others—patriarchs of the herd, 
they seem—are protected jealously by its members, who 
gather around and shield them with their bodies when at- 
tacked ; how they are able to distinguish the scent of white 
and native, charging the former in preference, through 
a knowledge that he is their arch-enemy (the native says 
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they smell the gun)—are a few of the unsolved mysteries 
in the lives of these animals. Their loyalty to one another, 
helping those disabled or wounded, is like a mother’s ten- 
der solicitude. None knows the depths of their wisdom, 
garbed as it is in calm, child-like simplicity, and few care 
to face their vindictive ferocity when aroused. 

In the present day the laws of each province protect 
the smaller tuskers from molestation, and as most of the 
large ones have been systematically combed out from the 
herds, those remaining must be sought for. It is a strange 
fact that, even in a herd visited at times by ivory hunters, 
a large tusker may remain for a long time unmolested, 
guarded as he is by a cordon of young bulls and cows; 
while always, in the out-of-the-way fastnesses adjacent 
to the haunts of the herd, lurk the recluse bulls—bearing 
usually long tusks—solitary, morose, and dangerous. 

Half a dozen miles from our camp lay Lake Barango, 
a receptacle for the overcopious water supply from the 
range imprisoning the valley; but the whole basin be- 
tween the mountains was more or less overflowed in the 
rainy season. Fissures, six to twenty-four inches wide 
and scores of feet in depth—cracked open by the baking 
sun as the water receded toward Lake Barango—yawned 
through the miles of waste and jungle. 

The elephants wandered at random over these levels, 
and occasionally in our search for a large tusker, we 


found them dozing in the low scrub adjacent to the forest. 
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Here the stunted trees grew to the height of the elephants’ 
backs, screening them so thoroughly that it was possible 
to be suddenly among them—kicking them up as it were 
like rats in a hay-field—before being aware of their 
presence. 

To avoid this danger, I usually boosted my gun-boy 
up some larger tree that stood above the surrounding 
thickets. These made excellent points of observation. 
When the herd was located, we crept up as close as pos- 
sible. Even then little could be seen of the beasts, except 
by peering under the lifting branches of the trees. Between 
these and the bare grassless sands an unobstructed view 
could be gained for quite a distance. It was a curious 
sight to see the calves romping among their mothers’ 
post-like legs, protruding below the shrubbery, and to see 
her reproving trunk occasionally administer some gentle 
rebuke. 

It required much skilful maneuvering to catch glimpses 
of the larger tuskers, which usually were in the center 
of the herd. The inspection, if persisted in, sooner or later 
brought discovery. Handicapped by a dim sight, their 
keenness of scent is most remarkable. 

Always we approached up wind, crawling carefully 
forward toward some isolated group, or stalked some out- 
lying member of the herd who promised by the size of 
his legs to be a bull in large ivory. It is as easy to find a 
large tusker by this method as it is to tell the size of a 
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rabbit by the length of his ears, or the height of a man 
by his shoe number. 

Our position at such times was always precarious, for 
the varying winds ever carried twisting sand rifts, sweep- 
ing like spirits through the trees. These often carried a 
warning of our presence to the elephants. The first indi- 
cation of suspicion would come from the cows, who would 
begin walking up and down the outskirts of the herd, 
looking for the suspected enemy. Then above the scrub, 
sweeping in an uncanny, serpent-like movement, appeared 
their trunks, drinking in the air currents. 

Each elephant, on the end of his trunk, has a muscular, 
tendinous finger used in clutching the food carried to his 
mouth. Once your location is scented out, this finger 
suddenly points straight at you. An elephant trunk held 
aloft, circling as it tests the air for an enemy, gives the 
impression of a blind man feeling for something he can- 
not locate but knows is there. 

It took but a few moments for the cows to locate us, 
and with their accusing fingers pointing us out we moved 
positions rapidly in order to confuse them as to our 
whereabouts. 

It was always a critical moment; sometimes several 
cows would move forward preparatory to a charge, or the 
herd would bunch, stand perfectly still for a pair of 
seconds, then stampede straight away or thunder off to 
right or left. 
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None knows what elephants will do in an emergency ; 
rules are as nothing. The most experienced advise one 
to stand perfectly immovable, and fire only if necessary to 
turn a direct charge. An elephant can overtake the swift- 
est runner in a few strides; therefore, bravery is a neces- 
sity and must be employed without, if not felt within. 

Though the danger lying in elephant-hunting is not 
excessive, the immense size of the beasts, their sudden 
rages, and their uncanny way of stalking an enemy, to- 
gether with the knowledge of their tremendous power, are 
nerve-racking as a steady diet. Old elephant-hunters 
claim that they must lay off from it for spells of re- 
cuperation. 

To be in the path of a herd of stampeding elephants 
is an experience worth recording. Once, after following 
the elephants into the scanty cover that clothed the 
desert-like sands, a burst of wind came shrieking up the 
valley. There was not a cloud in the sky. It was just one 
of those tempestuous outbreaks that dominate all things 
in this depression within the mountains. 

The gale swept across the face of thorn and sand in 
fierce gusts. We could see the elephants here and there 
through the smudge and dust clouds, and took advantage 
of these to creep up closer; but here we had to wait until 
its force was exhausted. It subsided and arose again, then 
died to a quiet panting, as though it were inhaled and 
exhaled from the bosom of this vast waste. Too impa- 
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tient to wait and ascertain its future course, I crawled 
to some near-by cover, thence on toward our quarry. 

Another blast rushed at us as we neared the herd; 
the sand beat into our faces, cutting like diamond dust. 
A fierce swirl of it funneled aloft in whirling columns, 
where it dispersed like smoke into the air. The elephants, 
grouped here and there, loomed boulder-like through the 
scrub. They seemed to lean against the blast to keep 
footing. 

In a few moments it was over—the low moan of it died 
away in the hills. Then something happened—the yery 
worst thing for us. It spelled disaster. The wind faced 
about; it was the gentlest puff of air imaginable, but it 
carried our scent directly toward the herd. 

In the first lull the harsh whisper of my gun-boy came 
to my ears. “Look de elephants, Bwana!” 

The whole herd was in motion, milling around with 
trunks upraised. Then a half dozen of the larger bulls 
burst from the scrub toward us; others crowded just 

behind; still more broke from either side of the thickets. 
“It was not a charge; just a stampede to escape, inadver- 
tently turned in our direction. 

I made myself small in the matchwood cover; Simba 
crouched at the stem of a small thorn-tree beside me. In 
a trice the herd was sweeping by in a half-running trot. 
I could have touched the nearest tusker with the end of 
my rifle. A great crashing to my right, and I saw Simba 
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struck down. The boy lay there as the herd passed. I ran 
to his side and helped him to his feet. He pointed toward 
a broken tree limb. It had been thrust aside by a passing 
elephant, knocking him flat by a violent blow upon the 
head and shoulder. Once down, he knew better than to 
move while the herd was around us. 

The herd veered from its course, and like a fleet of 
dreadnoughts their arched backs appeared above the 
scrub, cruising back into the wind. One hundred feet from 
us they stopped. Up went their trunks, testing the air. 
It took but a moment to locate us; the finger on each 
trunk pointed us out. A bunch of cows came cautiously 
forward, following the scent as a swimmer pulls his body 
up stream by a rope. We did not wait for a closer ac- 
quaintance, and under cover of the bushes we removed 
our objectionable scent to a more friendly wind and 
neighborhood. 

Elephants are very curious and suspicious of anything 
they cannot see or scent, and their desire for investigation 
often places the hunter in an exceedingly embarrassing 
situation. What appeared to be an exceptionally large 
elephant was found one day by our guide in a sparsely 
covered portion of the scrub. He had taken precautions 
to almost wholly conceal his huge body from view, having 
taken refuge from the midday sun between two thorn- 
trees of considerable size that rose above the low growth 
around them. His huge outline, black and dismal as a 
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storm cloud, could be traced indistinctly through the 
foliage which covered him on either side, leaving only his 
hind quarters protruding. It is not difficult for an un- 
practised eye to pass an elephant, so hidden, without 
discovering it. 

This rusty fellow blended so perfectly with the dusty 
thickets that his tail, switching viciously, alone showed 
signs of life. 

The guides insisted that he had large tusks, but upon 
my evincing a desire for closer inspection they wisely with- 
drew, as was their custom, in order to give the elephant 
plenty of room. After several unsuccessful stalks to ascer- 
tain the length of his tusks, we made a last desperate 
effort and gained the protection of a near-by thorn-bush, 
that scarcely covered the tops of our heads as we crouched 
behind it. The varying flow must have carried to him a 
suspicion of our presence, for, flapping his ears a few 
times, he stepped into the open. For a moment he stood 
broadside, swaying gently, then wheeled and faced us. 
We were so close that he seemed suddenly to spring to 
immensity, but he was in small ivory, and I wished then 
that we were miles away. 

His next move was nerve-racking. He took a few steps 
toward us and stopped. A shot in the forehead would have 
turned him, but I was loath to wound the beast. Of 
necessity we sat tight, as it would have been fatal for 
us to move from our scanty cover. After a few minutes’ 
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scrutiny he came on again, treading softly; he actually 
seemed to creep along, like a cat stalking a bird. He 
walked up to within several paces, and while I crouched 
lower than the tops of my knees, he quietly looked us 
over. 

He stood there, towering above us, with huge ears 
forward, his little eyes blinking, trunk swaying, appar- 
ently unable to make up his mind as to our identity. 
Through hair-raising moments of anxiety we waited until 
he wheeled and ambled off. As he disappeared I mopped 
my brow; I had taken a shower-bath in those few seconds. 

One day as we followed the wandering spoor of ele- 
phants until it led us into a canyon between the moun- 
tains, we could see where they had climbed in and out 
among the huge boulders, over great piles of rock and 
down again among the forest trees on the floor of the 
canyon. Many fish were among the rocks in pools that 
were framed in green and shadow; one, reflecting the sun 
like a bowl of quicksilver among the rocks, was as clear 
as air; there was a slight ripple upon the water. I thought 
it fed by some spring, and stooped to drink. Something 
beneath that I had mistaken for a crack in the rock 
moved. I looked closer; beneath my gaze it grew mottled. 
My eye followed along its irregular length; then I arose 
—my rifle was a dozen yards from my hand. At a sign, 
a porter brought it to me, clattering noisily over the 


rocks. 
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The head of a snake, the size of a coffee cup, came 
slowly to the water’s surface, its wicked eyes glistening. 
I stretched out my hand for the weapon and brought it 
slowly to my shoulder; but before I could fire, the head 
was withdrawn, and I saw the wriggling of a disappear- 
ing body beneath the rock. I fired—the water was lashed 
into foam as the head of the snake suddenly shot out, 
biting the air; then disappeared, and all was quiet. 

The crystal bowl of water had taken on a color of 
muddy brown. Thinking surely I had killed the snake, 
I got a stick, and feeling a limp body, raised it to the 
surface of the water. The serpent’s tail, half coiled around 
it, slipped off. The stick was again brought into action 
to explore the bottom of the pool, when suddenly, with 
the speed of a rifle bullet, the snake’s head shot from the 
water and buried its fangs in the stick, just below my 
hand. I dropped stick and snake together, feeling almost 
as if I had been bitten, and withdrew to a safe distance. 
In a minute the head slowly arose. One quick rifle-shot 
settled the business, and we fished out a snake twenty- 
three feet long. It was of the python variety, and non- 
venomous. 

Though having many opportunities to bag indiffer- 
ent tuskers, I preferred to wait until a suitable one could 
be procured. This gave ample opportunity for study of 
the mode of life of this most wonderful of living beasts. 


To the west of the scrub lay Wangi Maji (many 
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waters), that soaked its way through a reedy marsh in 
the center of the valley. Here the elephants sometimes 
came in the afternoon to disport in the waters and feed 
among the reedy stems growing ten feet high. Once in 
grasses, the herd was entirely invisible, and a hunter look- 
ing for any particular tusker was guided in his search 
principally by the trampling crash of the elephants as 
they fed. 

As we lay concealed among the reeds of this morass, 
one afternoon, a herd of one hundred and fifty elephants 
marched down from the scrub toward the stream. With 
a simple, quiet dignity, symbolic of conscious strength, 
the herd strode across the intervening space separating 
them from the marsh. They came on without apparent 
order, yet in a certain fixed formation and in silence; a 
dumb silence directed, it seemed, by a spirit of thought 
emanating from some cool, quiet mind. 

In the front came the cows, prodding occasionally 
some loitering youngster into line with gentle, fondling 
tusks. Directly behind, the younger males and females 
marched. Then came the bulls, their arched backs and 
domed foreheads, between huge fan-shaped ears, looming 
high above the other members of the herd. It is a strange 
fact, known from ocular evidence, that many African 
animals use this formation in marching to and from 
water. Its wisdom is apparent, as the males, being the 
stronger members of the band, can thus guard against 
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‘rear attacks or rush forward in defense of the young 
and females. 

It was impressive, this moving line of great animals, 
and engendered feelings of solemnity as in measured 
tread and self-cunning poise and dignity they marched 
like some Oriental procession of savage pomp and splen- 
dor. To me, watching their huge bodies swaying to the 
rhythm of that free, muscular motion, regal in its air of 
might and dignity, yet holding in it an atmosphere of 
defiance to all things that lived, the world seemed sud- 
denly to become tremendous; all in it appeared great 
except our puny selves crouching there among the grasses. 

Along the marsh they spread themselves for half a 
mile. The reedy bog along which they fed was filled with 
hippopotamuses, crocodiles, and things that wriggle and 
crawl, of varied species, and was impassable to human 
ingress. We crept along its edge, peered across openings 
of pond and bog to ascertain the movement of the ele- 
phants on the other side. Through intervening thickets we 
made out the forms of several ambling toward a point 
where the reeds narrowed toward a pool. We hurried to- 
ward the spot, hoping to intercept them. The pool was 
a muddy basin of water, scarcely twenty-five feet in 
diameter, and as we sank behind some available cover the 
Masai spearman pointed toward the thickets close by, 
where I could see the mottled coils of a python. Its body 
was the size of my thigh; its length must have been great, 
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but it was visible only as it looped here and there, appear- 
ing and disappearing among the reeds, 

But other matters occupied our attention just then, 
for the shadowy forms of the elephants loomed among 
the grasses, and in a few moments two of the great beasts 
silently stepped from the curtained green and paused at 
the edge of the pool, where they stood looking down into 
the water preparatory to taking a bath or crossing. A 
glance at their tusks showed them unsuitable as trophies, 
but we were in for it now; retreat meant discovery, and 
would probably provoke the elephants to charge. I did not 
wish to kill or wound the beasts, and was wondering how 
we could extricate ourselves from this awkward position 
should they decide to cross to our side of the pool, when 
suddenly two hippopotamuses flung themselves out shoul- 
der high from the water and, opening jaws fanged with 
glittering tusks, roared at the elephants. 

While these huge antagonists faced each other, slowly 
arose the head of the great python, until six feet of its 
length was reared among the grasses. From tightened lips 
licked its forked tongue as it fixed its beady eyes upon 
the elephants. 

It was a savage and spectacular picture that flung its 
outline against the gloom of distant mountains—the ele- 
phants hovering like thunder clouds above the pool, glar- 
ing into the teeth of the roaring hippopotamuses, and 
the silent python looking on. The elephants hesitated but 
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a moment; then, instinctively warned that the hippopota- 
muses would fight to a finish any attempt to enter the 
pool—where probably they had young—-they turned 
slowly away. As the reeds closed over their retreating 
forms, the hippopotamuses sank back into the dark 
waters of the pool, leaving but a few silvered ripples 
floating shoreward. Inch by inch the head of the great 
snake lowered to the slime and mud that half concealed 
its mottled coils; then slowly it wriggled into the grasses 
and disappeared ; the stage was empty. 
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My guides were most insistent at times that I kill small 
or indifferent tuskers, claiming them to have large ivory. 
The termination of their fearsome job and the promise 
of reward and much meat accentuated, in their eyes, the 
size of each pair of tusks. Often one who had scouted 
ahead, along a trail we were following, returned to an- 
nounce that he had located a bull with large tusks. Then 
they would all assemble and insist on Simba accompany- 
ing them alone, claiming that the aroma of the white man 
displeased the elephants very much, and if I accompanied 
them it would bring down their wrath upon the innocent. 
They had no objection to the elephant charging the white 
man when they were absent, but as they had no quarrels 
with the elephants, etc., etc. 

Invariably, when they returned with Simba to report, 
after viewing the elephant, a dispute arose with him as 
to the size of the tusks. As an oath to the truth of their 
testimony each Masai would place a pinch of earth upon 
his tongue. 

Much soil and talk were consumed; an investigation 
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usually disclosed a small tusker. But once, at the finish 
of a long palaver, my gun-boy and I stealthily advanced, 
only to find that the elephant, which had really been a fine 
specimen, had moved off. 

The head guide was a huge fellow of defiant attitude. 
He hunted stark naked always, was an expert with the 
spear, a skilled tracker, and as conversant with the miles 
of waste and jungle between the ranges as a South Jack- 
sonville constable with his single village street. Having 
missed the prize by Simba’s bungling, he flew into a rage, 
and approaching with blazing eyes, deliberately spat in 
the gun-boy’s face. Simba struck him with his rifle barrel ; 
the savage sprang back with spear poised. Being near, 
I grasped it. In the scuffle, he tripped over a root and 
fell sprawling. He depicted such a ridiculous plight, with 
his long, spider-like arms and legs beating the air, that 
his companions burst into roars of laughter, and even he 
arose with a smile—the first one I had ever seen on his 
malignant face. 

The word “gentleman,” the most misused in our lan- 
guage, has no rightful home in breed or color; but unfor- 
tunately the darker races do not seem to assimilate its 
characteristics, though the might of right has with them 
its power of persuasion. So no soothing-syrup was wasted 
upon our obstreperous guide thereafter, and accordingly 
his demeanor became somewhat subdued, and he ceased 
to eat dirt at sight of small tuskers. 
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Once we followed a herd of elephants out into the bush 
country; noon found us miles from camp, without sight- 
ing them. I sent the guides ahead to scout out their where- 
abouts, and presently they glided back—silent and mys- 
terious—each announcing that there was no herd in the 
vicinity. 

Through my insistence we took up the trail again, which 
led through thickets infested by rhinoceroses. Once the 
four Masai warriors stood in a group, spears poised—a 
warlike picture as though cut from solid jet—as a rhi- 
noceros, whistling like an engine’s blast, lunged by and 
crashed his way among the underbrush. We followed our 
elephant trail to where the thorn scrub thinned and 
dwindled toward the open plain, lowering to miles of bare 
morass, in the midst of which grew the tall rushes of 
Wangi Maji. 

I swept it with my glasses, examined it throughout, 
up to the foot of the distant mountains; then scanned 
the green rush masses winding toward the mouth of the 
valley. A multitude of vultures soared lazily in the shim- 
mering sky; otherwise the vast space before us appeared 
empty. It did not seem possible that an elephant herd 
could be concealed in these treeless miles of open be- 
neath our eyes, but the hot trail of the animals led into 
iti 


back again into the bush, when I noticed my guides, who 
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had squatted for a confab, gesticulating and nodding their 
heads occasionally toward the marsh. To my query, one 
pointed with his spear toward the rushes. 

‘“'Tembo oppa” (elephants there), he said. 

I turned my glasses toward the place indicated; into 
them crept a line of dark objects, moving out from the 
shelter of the rushes, some two miles distant. The glitter 
of heat pouring down robbed them of definition, but they 
were elephants; they moved slowly out, like black beads 
drawn on a string. I counted about thirty, and could wait 
no longer; we were after them on a trot, that soon slowed 
to a walk when the ground became boggy. 

We halted for a consultation along the edge of the reeds 
and rushes that hid the herd from our view. Occasionally 
a tusker passed an opening, or we caught sight of several 
through a break in the marsh cover ahead. We made for 
one of these openings that promised a good view of the 
herd. My Masai guides each removed his loin cloth and 
tied it about his neck. Thus arrayed, they jumped nimbly 
from one tussock of grass to another, while I, endeavoring 
to imitate their example, was soon covered to my ears 
in mud and slime. 

We followed the course of several chocolate-colored 
streams—treacherous traps that flowed as quietly as hot 
oil through the reeds and rushes. Twice, ahead, some huge 
body slipped from a muddy perch into the water with 
a resounding splash, and I caught a glimmer of the dot 
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and dash of a crocodile’s head, marking eyes and nose, 
before it disappeared ; while occasionally the grunting bel- 
low of the hippopotamus resounded through the marsh. 
But the guides went on unheeding, and in due time we 
floundered out on higher ground and crept cautiously 
to the edge of the great rushy jungle. 

Beyond in the open plain, a scant one hundred yards 
distant, an unforgetable sight met my eyes; there, sil- 
houetted against the pale green undulations, was the 
elephant herd. Some cows and calves were grazing quietly ; 
others were wandering here and there in their easy, sham- 
bling stride. Several playfully stood, head to head, tusk- 
ing each other, while two half-growns, just opposite us, 
were in head-on rough-and-tumble play. Apparently as 
nimble as kittens, they arose on hind legs to buffet each 
other, only to break away and run back and forth, and 
pause again to push or tug with shoulder or trunk in 
a test of weight and strength. 

Some of the herd began moving toward the reeds, when 
a bend in the verdure hid them from view. Simba, who 
carried my spare gun and camera, calmly divested himself 
of the latter; I placed my vest beside it—no word was 
spoken; we waited in utter silence. The far-off tantaliza- 


tion of quarreling birds came to us amid the gentle rustle . 


of the reeds. It is wonderful how, at such times of tension, 
the smallest sound or object attracting eye or ear assumes 
astonishing proportions of importance. 
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In the meantime, the crash and splash of huge bodies 
through the reeds told that the herd was entering the 
marsh. We listened for a time, marking the location of 
each band or individual. Then began a stalk upon an 
elephant standing on the edge of the swamp, tail on. 
From size and formation, we knew it to be a bull, but the 
bulk of his body hid from view his ivory, and we crept 
toward him for closer inspection. The heart and orifice 
of the ear, both side shots, are alone practical with ele- 
phants ; most hunters prefer the latter. This requires close 
shooting. 

The bull remained motionless, with ears waving back 
and forth in listless fanning. Having gained a line of reeds 
jutting out from the marsh, we were stealing along its 
cover, when a screaming, trumpeting band of elephants 
crashed through the thickets toward us. They had only 
winded our position, but in those brief seconds of their 
charge they came toward us as truly as though guided 
by sight. 

We stood directly in the open—an impassable bog in 
front of us and miles of bare plain behind—as a cordon 
of cows, ears flattened, trunks coiled in mouth, burst from 
the reeds, twenty paces distant. I have never seen any 
wild beast who would not pause or sway to one side, in 
its attack, from the confusing and stunning impact of 
a high-powered bullet. Purposely now I raked a bullet 
along the side of the cow leading, and put another through 
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the hip muscles of the next. Under this gentle persuasion 
the whole band plunged back into the swamp, where, con- 
cealed in this cover, we could hear the assembling herd 
moving off toward the forest. 

One day the hunt carried us into a distant jungle, 
where the guides found fresh signs of elephants. A com- 
posite study of the trails made by elephants in their 
nightly wanderings is of great interest, and this spoor 
was split over a wide area, where the herd had scattered 
to feed. For a time we worked out its turns and twistings, 
until they all joined, converging toward a point where 
the herd had moved on again. 

The trail led through the denser portion of the jungle, 
through the mud and slime of sluggish streams and 
swamps, over rocky piles and fallen tree-trunks, down and 
up again through elevation and donga, but never turning 
for an obstacle; nothing seemed to withstand their agility 
or strength. The track of a very large bull was among 
them; it appeared occasionally among the hundreds of 
disk-like markings in the soft mud and earth. 

Tearing their way through every sort of jungle density, 
they fed as they marched, filling the trail with litter. 
Large tree branches were plucked like twigs, chewed into 
rope like fiber, and dropped. The tree-trunks were all 
scarred by the thrusts of passing tuskers, who gouged 
out patches of juicy bark, which they chewed to a cotton- 
like pulp and flung aside. 
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Occasionally the herd had paused in its march to beat 
down and trample patches of tall elephant grasses, grow- 
ing head high, or to work a hurricane of destruction in 
some particular portion of the forest. Here great trees 
lay prone among a tangle of underbrush. Their upturned 
roots, torn from earthly fastenings, had been dislodged 
by the combined strength of several elephants—one push- 
ing with forehead against the tree, others pulling with 
their trunks, until it was felled by the sheer weight of the 
tremendous force they exerted. The topmost branches of 
these were chewed and plundered of tender sprouts and 
leaves. Other trees too large for their combined efforts 
to overturn, which through some whim had been singled 
out for food, were stripped of their bark and stood in 
ghastly nakedness—their wilted leaves hanging from torn 
and dangling limbs, 

Most of the smaller game encountered moved noise- 
lessly away among the trees; but a band of water-bucks 
—fine stately animals with long, inbending, corrugated 
horns—persistently swung ahead. One of the guides 
slipped noiselessly after them, and before I was aware of 
his intention the gleam of his spear cleft the darkened 
jungle. The buck catapulted into the air and fell. The 
blade had passed clear through his body. Scarcely slower 
than the flash of steel, the savage was upon him, and in a 
moment the beautiful creature ceased to live. I was angry, 
as no other game should be molested while on the trail of 
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elephants ; but unheeding they hung him up beyond reach 
of the hyenas, and we went on again. 

A stream with high shelving banks severed the dense 
forest growth ahead. Here the elephants had crushed a 
ten-foot incline and slid down to the water, and fright- 
ened away some hippopotamuses, who fled to distant 
pools. 

Where the current marshaled against the banks, dig- 
ging a deeper channel, the. bulls and adult females had 
taken exclusive possession for a bath, while in a wider 
stretch some young and half-growns had floundered back 
and forth across the muddy stream. Next to a bed of reeds 
a mother and calf had stood, as she procured for him 
some coveted dainty, far beyond his reach, and the earth 
was still wet where she had administered to her young 
a shower-bath from water drawn in her trunk. 

The tracks of the elephants led down the shore to where 
a group of bulls had waited patiently for members of the 
herd, feeding among the rushes and reeds growing at the 
water’s edge. Here some had reared against the banks and 
broken them down to an incline. Up this passage the herd 
had scrambled, and near-by were the tracks of an old bull. 
He had stopped, perhaps, to help some companion in the 
ascent. The tracks were very large, and instantly came 
an inward prompting that this was the great tusker which, 
according to native rumor, was seen occasionally with 
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In the forest the elephants now no longer kept their 
marching formation, for the trail showed they were loiter- 
ing here and there. The guides became very cautious and 
stopped often to peer through the darkening jungle, or 
we paused while they climbed some tree for an observa- 
tion. A boom, like the explosion of a distant charge of 
dynamite, brought us to a standstill; there was no mis- 
taking that sound. A tree had fallen, crashing down as 
though from a woodman’s axe. A spearman nodded. 
“'Tembo” (elephants), he said. 

We pushed on and paused—the guides moved noise- 
lessly forward. Presently from the forest ahead a figure 
beckoned ; they had found the herd—it was moving slowly 
back, feeding as it went toward the river. The hot jungle 
air was tested for tricky flaws, and then a detour was 
made to intercept them at a favorable point. 

Now it must be known that it is exceedingly difficult 
to find any particular member desired among the scat- 
tered groups of elephants composing a herd of great size, 
as they feed over a wide range of forest. Also, the dense 
cover hides them completely, and while trailing one group 
the hunter is in constant danger of being charged by 
another. 

Simba and I crept to the edge of a small grassy park, 
all splashed in varied tones by the yellow rays of the 
sun. Up the tallest tree available scurried the spearmen. 
They were taking no chances with these elephants. 
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From the forest beyond the opening came the crash 
of rending foliage, made by the feeding beasts; it was 
almost continuous, like the hurrying of a wind storm 
through the trees. But the heavy shadows hid them from 
view—only the dim outline of some tusker was occasion- 
ally visible as he reared to tear from a tree some leafy 
morsel. A band of young bulls came out of the forest and 
crossed the far end of the opening, then disappeared, 
moving like shadows on a moving-picture screen. Behind 
them a cow stepped from the green into the naked sun- 
light ; rearward ambled a calf. The cow paused in a patch 
of tender grasses and stood pulling the green sprouts 
with her trunk, the projecting finger wrapping around 
each tuft and tearing it up with a dislodging jerk. Oc- 
casionally she offered some to the calf, but the little fellow 
romped playfully away. She moved on; he did not follow. 
She made several guttural noises to attract his attention. 
Suddenly, in a fit of impatience, she wheeled her great 
bulk, coming around with four feet together, much as a 
barrel would swing on a hard floor. She wrapped her 
trunk around him and lifted him as tenderly as a human 
mother her new-born babe, and swung him forward. With 
her tusks she gently prodded him on into the forest. Half 
a dozen other elephants marched solemnly across the in- 
tervening space, and then came the realization of my 
dreams—the one sustaining thought through days of 
weary marching and hunting. A bull strode from the 
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forest. He was of immense size, and the glint of sunlight 
played on his long ivory tusks. 

Simba breathed a satisfied “‘n’dio” (yes). 

The human-like affection and loyalty of elephants, one 
toward another, is of pathetic tensity and filled with a 
sentiment carrying it far beyond brutish attachment. 
When the bull stumbled to my shot, three other elephants 
just behind him rushed to his aid and lifted him to his 
feet. With an elephant on either side of him and one in 
the rear, holding him up with their trunks and screening 
him so effectually with their bodies that another shot 
was impossible, the old bull staggered off into the forest. 

This act of heroism left me feeling like an assassin; 
but man in the excitement of the chase is a ruthless thing 
when he starts out to slay, and, too, the thought of the 
wounded bull, dying slowly, at last prompted me to follow. 

In a grove of large trees we found a half dozen ele- 
phants bunched together; the arched back of the big 
bull loomed in their midst. We maneuvered to the side of - 
a large tree, a dozen yards distant from the elephants. 
But we had hardly gained its shelter, when up went their 
trunks—an accusing finger on each pointed us out; they 
moved on again, carrying the big bull in their midst. 

They were passing at right angles, their bodies shield- 
ing from view every vulnerable spot on the bull; a few 
steps more and they would be swallowed up in the jungle. 
I saw my chances slipping, when there was a sudden com- 
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motion among the elephants and the great head of the 
bull was thrust forward. He gave one shrill trumpet as 
he strode from among them. It was a battle-cry, and 
while his fellows continued on through the forest, he turned 
toward us, a lone picture of fury, and charged. 

It seems a fine thing to me now the way that elephant 
died. He could have escaped—the other elephants were 
giving him all the needed assistance. But he preferred to 
fight it out with his enemies—alone. 

I opened a fusillade as he came; he seemed to be made 
of cast iron, but even an elephant couldn’t withstand 
those sledge-hammer blows. Under them he went down, 
crashing like a giant forest tree among the underbrush. 
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In our adventures with elephants we must here leave our 
safari and the sunny fields of east Africa to plunge into 
the dense and gloomy jungles of the Congo. This Bel- 
gian colony is a vast territory equal in area to about 
one third of the American continent. In these forests 
spread so generally over its length, where majestic trees 
crowd above their fallen and decayed comrades, where 
lianas sow the fern-choked thickets in tight embrace, and 
creepers hang in elegant and fantastic drapery from the 
forest trees, live the bulk of the elephant herds of Africa. 

These wooded strongholds, while a great protection 
to the elephants, are, because of their density, an added 
menace to those hunting them. Four to five dollars a 
pound for the shining white tusks have given impetus 
to the greed for ivory and have written its history in 
blood—not only in that of the elephants but in the blood 
of men. The demand for the valued ornaments manufac- 
tured from ivory never ceases. Pursued always by the 


menace of man’s greed, from time immemorial the ivory 
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of elephants has added to the charm and loveliness of 
barbaric queens and decked the splendor of white men’s 
courts, while the ivory keys of organs and pianos have 
played the march to the tramp of the savage hordes who 
have for ages raided the elephant herds. 
The sportsman who comes from afar and buys an ele- 
phant license for two or three, and returns again to civili- 
zation, makes little impression upon the great quantities 
of elephants that wander through the vast wilderness 
of equatorial Congo. But wherever you find elephants, 
flanking the herds like raging wolves looking for the big 
tuskers is the poacher—a professional elephant-hunter. 
He buys a license for one or two and slays fifty; smug- 
gling his ivory to some distant trading posts, where it 
is sold, bribing or outwitting officials who attempt to 
stamp out his nefarious trade. Natives who have never 
seen the face of white men know the value of ivory, and 
they use every means of trick and subterfuge most preva- 
lent in their crafty brain to destroy elephants by spear 
and pitfall. The elephant has faced every kind of weapon, 
even fire—a ring of it where the natives catch a herd in 
long inflammable grasses, which sometimes grow eight or 
ten feet tall. As the flames approach, the herds mill 
around, then bunch when the flames lick nearer. As a 
last extremity the elephants charge into the roaring fur- 
nace in a mad effort to escape. Often their eyes are burnt 
out, and like birds of prey the warriors hang upon their 
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heels, filling them with spears and arrows until they fall. 

Although many of the methods employed by natives 
in killing elephants are exceedingly cruel, there is one 
that requires in its execution the most courageous daring 
and hardihood, a single warrior dealing the death-stroke 
to an elephant with a spear. The weapon employed is 
a heavy broad-bladed spear, six or eight feet long, and 
weighted heavily at the handle. “Peter Tembo” (Peter 
Elephant), so called by the natives, is a Boer settler and 
a well-known elephant hunter in the Kivu country. He 
told me the following story: 

In the Walikali district he employed a fierce old war- 
rior to demonstrate this highly dangerous and sensational 
method of elephant-hunting. Together they set out and 
explored the forest until a trail was found. The native 
followed the spoor for a time, then paused in a rather open 
jungle and pointed ahead. To the white man there was 
absolutely nothing in view, but being an experienced 
hunter, he knew by freshness of the trail that the elephant 
was not far off. Here the black man divested himself of 
his single raiment—a loin cloth—and smeared his body 
from head to foot with elephant dung. Farther on, the 
back of the elephant appeared above the shrubbery. At 
a gesture from the native, the hunter dropped behind a 
dozen paces while the black approached cautiously. For 
some reason the elephant did not pause here long but 
moved on into the jungle. With the crouching movements 
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of a leopard, the warrior followed, taking advantage of 
available cover for concealment. The elephant marched 
through the jungle with slow, trustful deliberation, then 
suddenly paused and looked back toward the man, a 
hundred feet rearward. The black stopped too, and 
though in plain sight of the elephant, remained perfectly 
still. 

Now the sight of the elephant is poor, though his other 
faculties are of the keenest, and it is a peculiarity of most 
wild animals that only the moving object attracts the eye. 
A feeding deer may often be approached up wind by an 
experienced hunter walking upright, provided he stops 
and remains motionless at that moment when the deer 
gives a spasmodic switch to its tail; for this is the warn- 
ing that the animal is about to raise its head and look 
around before resuming feed again. The spearman— 
warned, perhaps, by some such symptom that the elephant 
was about to stop—stood rigid in the dim light, while our 
elephant stared fixedly in his direction. The black was 
probably immune from discovery by scent, owing to the 
recent application of dung upon his skin, which must 
have given him the scent of a very odoriferous elephant. 

After a moment’s scrutiny the elephant moved off lei- 
surely through the jungle, pausing occasionally to pull 
down a tree branch, chew the sap from it, and toss it 
aside. Meanwhile, the native spearman crept on swiftly, 
closer, ever closer to the elephant. Again the great beast 
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paused. This time the black was within fifty feet of him 
and stood motionless beside the trunk of a large tree. 
While in anticipation of this coming event, the white man 
following at some distance concealed himself from view. 
The elephant looked curiously at the spearman for a 
moment, then turned and strode on again. With the speed 
and stealth of a running cat, the spearman glided up be- 
hind him. The elephant stopped and looked around, but 
the black dodged to the opposite side of his hindquarters. 
As the beast moved on, the spearman bounded to his 
side. 

In those brief seconds Peter Tembo saw him clutch the 
spear in both hands and with a tremendous thrust drive 
it behind the elephant’s foreleg. With a scream of rage, 
the great beast wheeled toward his antagonist. But this 
was part of an ingenious plot woven for his destruction. 
The weighted end of the spear sank into the earth and the 
force of his heavy body against it drove the iron blade 
through his heart. The elephant was practically his own 
executioner. 

This is one of the many tragedies in the life of the ele- 
phant. Yet he remains in his native stronghold, waxes 
strong in numbers, and with that uncanny wisdom which 
guides them through the mysterious trails of their long 
lives they live—live where lesser game die before the en- 
croachment of men. 

The Congo forests, spreading over hundreds of thou- 
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sands of square miles, hold and guard the ever sought- 
out secret-—Where are the elephants, the big tuskers ?” 
The herds of cows and calves and young bulls with small 
ivory are easily located, but they are of no potential 
money value and are usually unmolested, and seldom a 
large tusker is found among them. The great tusker seems 
to sense his own value to the ruthless hunter, and some 
mysterious guiding spirit of the elephants seems to shel- 
ter him from destruction. The great bulls usually live 
alone or crony with other recluse bulls, or perhaps with 
one or two cows. Seldom do they visit common water- 
holes used by the herds, or browse in jungles accessible 
to hunters. Their trail cannot often be picked up from 
the stamping grounds of elephants. One must search 
diligently for them through a wilderness that gives nothing 
for nothing. 

The movements of elephants have always been shrouded 
in deepest mystery. Great herds may appear in your 
hunting territory; then disappear as silently as they 
came. None knows how or why or what prompts the ele- 
phant to make these silent pilgrimages into the unknown— 
“it is the way of the elephants.” 

In the Congo the jungles are so dense that the elephant 
trails through them are like corridors; it is often impos- 
sible to see beyond the green walls on either side. Great 
caution is necessary if the trail is “hot.” Usually a sud- 
den disappearance of the guides toward the back trail 
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gives the hunter this information, and upon him falls the 
doubtful honor of an investigation. It is necessary then 
to move stealthily forward to view that which is just be- 
yond, where the elephant-made corridor turns at right 
angles. Usually there is nothing, but this the white man 
must himself ascertain. Sometimes things happen un- 
expectedly. The guides will turn suddenly and decamp 
past the hunter. They simply melt away in the forest 
and leave him with it. Ahead, there was something—most 
likely an elephant. He scrutinizes each leaf, branch, and 
tree, and the darkness beyond it, separately and collec- 
tively. Sometimes the distant cracklings of the branches 
tell that the elephant has quietly departed. Then silently 
the trail is resumed, only to have guides, soon after 
point momentarily and like gun-shy dogs slip past 
toward the rear. Then, perhaps, like the head and neck 
of a python against the green of the jungle, slowly arises 
an elephant’s trunk—it may be uncomfortably close— 
feeling the air for an enemy he cannot locate. In such 
emergencies a shrill whistle usually startles the beast from 
his lethargy, and if not facing the hunter he will suddenly 
turn toward the sound and throw up his head, thus dis- 
closing the size of his tusks. If they are not desirable, 
there is nothing to do but walk backward with his eye 
upon the elephant, ready for a possible charge. 

In most jungle cover the heart shot, favored by some 
hunters, can rarely be used. This leaves but one other spot 
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where, like Achilles, the elephant is vulnerable to attack— 
the orifice of the ear. 

This opening, reaching directly to his brain, is the size 
of a quarter, and is concealed among outer and inner 
folds of skin. It is a puzzling spot for a beginner to 
locate. | 

An Indian elephant can be killed by a shot between 
the eyes, but owing to the fact that the African elephant’s 
brain is situated farther back and is fortified by a thick 
and tough bony structure, it is extremely difficult to reach 
his brain with a front shot. 

Perhaps the best method of procedure in shooting ele- 
phants who face the hunter is to place a bullet between the 
eyes, and as the beast turns his head at its impact, to 
fire rapidly into the ear-hole—a cold and brutal descrip- 
tive formula, but a necessity to those who would follow the 
ivory trail. 

My elephant gun was of small bore, but of exceedingly 
high power—a .30 Winchester army special—and I have 
used it always in elephant-hunting, despite the fact that 
usually large bores with heavy-powder cordite charges 
are the fashion. My extra gun was a .405 Winchester 
with more knock-down qualities but less penetration. They 
were both lever action, and I could shoot them rapidly. 

Individual elephants are not especially dangerous be- 
cause of size or sex. A crabbed old bull may waylay his 
pursuers; another may be bagged without trouble, or 
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some little undergrown cow with a calf may put the finish- 
ing touches on the brightest and most promising of 


 @areers, 


One day in the lowlands I followed the spoor of a bull 
and two cows; it led me through some high elephant 
grasses, across a boggy muddy river, and out again along 
some stinking pools of slime and mud, thence into the 
forest. Here for some mysterious reason the trail split, 
then came together in the deep shadows of a denser forest. 
We followed again for a time, then I paused; something 
told me we were in error. The tracker was brought. to 
task, as he was new and untried until now. He was in- 
formed that we were following the trail of a cow, not the 
trail of a bull. I knew what that meant, if the cow had a 
calf. He reiterated that he was right. I examined the 
trampled vegetation as we went on, but could make little 
of it. The overcast sky deepened and the shadows darkened 
beneath the heavy vine-clad roof above. 

Now I stopped where a tree leaned over the dim tunnel 
made by the elephant. Standing beneath it, I could touch 
it with my hand. The elephant we followed had squatted 
and gone under. Its back had rubbed against the bark, 
tearing it off, leaving a white streak. I pointed out the 
skinned bark to my savage. The great bull could not have 
possibly gotten under this tree. He held up two fingers 
spread in the shape of a V, meaning that the trail of the 
bull would soon converge with the trail we followed. It 
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was so dark I could but discern these two digits and the 
glint of white in his eyes. One hundred yards farther the 
jungle lightened and the wet leaves from the recent 
shower sparkled in the sun. The trail was slippery and 
boggy here among the oozy vegetation, and the jungle 
steaming hot. ! 
We had marched far that day and I was tired. This is 
my excuse for doing an unforgivable thing—one of utter 
stupidity in such an emergency. I handed the gun I car- 
ried to the tracker, who strolled a few yards ahead and 
sat down. He had never shot a rifle in his life. Neither 
had my makeshift gun-boy, who followed with my spare 
rifle. I stood mopping my brow, preparatory to insist- 
ing that we return to pick up the trail of the bull, when 
the tracker carrying my .30 Winchester suddenly bounded 
like a frightened buck toward me. I was unarmed when 
he flung the rifle at me, or I grabbed it from him as he 
passed ; but I had it in my hands as a cow elephant cata- 
pulted from the underbrush and rushed upon me. I fired 
repeatedly at the oncoming beast. She screamed horribly 
and planted her feet in front in an effort to stop. But her 
momentum on the wet ground brought her skidding up 
to within a few yards before she could right herself and 
go stumbling off into the jungle. Wet with the blood she 
had sprayed over me with her trunk, I turned to call up 
my absent tracker, and stared into the unflinching eyes 
of my sole companion—a rather undersized savage with 
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but a strip of bark as a loin cloth, clutching a weapon he 
could not use—my spare gun. 

The lives and properties of the natives living in the 
shadow of the great Congo forest are in constant menace 
from the elephants. Each village must protect its crops, 
plantains, peas, potatoes, and corn, from their depreda- 
tions. An eternal watch is kept from the trees and raised 
platforms among the gardens, and in the long night 
hours the howls of these guards, directed toward the 
raiding bands of elephants, resound dolefully through the 
forest. 

In some districts the elephants become so menacing 
against the natives, who are armed only with spears and 
arrows—puny weapons of offense against so huge an an- 
tagonist—that the Belgian Government sends detach- 
ments of black soldiers to drive them off or exterminate 
them. A herd of elephants oftentimes literally eats the 
unfortunate black man out of food and home, visiting 
the gardens each night, working havoc and destruction, 
and leaving for some distant jungle before dawn. 

One day a near-by village sent a runner to my camp 
with the information that elephants were destroying their 
shambas. I journeyed thither and came upon the spoor of 
some undersized cows and bulls, with their young. Oc- 
casionally my guides would discover some tracks slightly 
larger than the others, and would proclaim it a very 
large bull. Each time I saluted the assertion with a 
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hearty laugh. The black men at first looked at each other 
in wonderment, as these were new guides, though they 
were attempting to play upon the white man a very old 
trick. The blacks were not only interested in having the 
elephants driven from their neighborhood, but also in | 
the prospect of the huge quantity of meat that would be 
theirs should one be slain. I refused to follow any of the 
tracks, much to their disgust, knowing they were indi- 
viduals with small ivory. 

We were returning campward, knowing that none of 
the trails I had seen were worth following, when, cross- 
ing the path, the almost imperceptible trail of an elephant 
was discovered. I examined it carefully, noted the great 
size of the forefeet, and decided it was a very large bull. 
We followed until the trail of several cows and calves 
joined. The rising hills, netted with thickening vegeta- 
tion, arose toward the mountain heights, and through 
this the elephants, three or four in number, had made 
straight for the wilder and denser thickets. It was im- 
possible to see more than three or four paces ahead, 
owing to the darkness beneath the overhanging tree 
canopy, and we could hardly have passed through the 
dense wood had we not been following a well-beaten trail 
made by the elephants. 

My guides, three little Batwa men of a semi-dwarfish 
tribe, each with a single strip of monkey skin around 
his loins, glided noiselessly through the forest—the sun 
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beating down here and there upon their naked, wriggling 
bodies. Without apparent reason they now halted—two 
slipped past me back to the rear. One, with a cautious 
gesture, advanced a dozen paces and paused; standing 
motionless on the gnarled roots of a tree, his outstretched 
arms pointed toward something ahead. The shadows were 
black as night, the foliage just ink-like splatters against 
the outer rays of light beating in from above. I stepped 
ahead of the dwarf and stood peering through the gloom, 
trying to distinguish the shapeless thing toward which he 
had pointed. Then glancing back to where the Batwa 
had stood but a few seconds before, I discovered the little 
man was gone. Advancing with great caution, I made out 
the form of an undersized elephant cow. It moved off 
in ghost-like silence. Without the slightest sound, the 
Batwa dwarf slipped from unknown jungle depths to my 
side. 

Again I followed the little fellow through corridors of 
jet. Again he paused and stood rock still, assuming that 
peculiar crouch common to these little people. Beyond 
his index finger I knew was an elephant, but in the blend- 
ing forest shadows was unable to distinguish any shape 
among the tangled network of foliage and shadows. The 
crash of rending branches told that a monstrous body 
moved, with sudden violence, ahead. Simultaneously with 
the sound departed my dwarf. I groped forward a score 
of paces, when loomed a great shadow. It was huge and 
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undefinable. It came toward me slowly, trampling down 
everything in its path. In the day-night of the jungle 
I made out the form of an elephant of immense size. He 
paused seven paces from where I stood. I cuddled the 
rifle sights to a point where the gleam of ivory crossed 
the trunk, and fired. As he turned, two more rapid shots 
in the ear brought him crashing down. 

Reaching the beast’s side, I was amazed at the size of 
his tusks. They were close to nine feet in length and very 
symmetrical. While I gazed down on this rare and beau- 
tiful trophy, the Batwa guides appeared—their hungry 
eyes taking in the mountain of flesh that was to be theirs. 

There is no telephone, telegraph, or radio in the Afri- 
can jungle, but on the wings of the wind flew the news 
that an elephant was down. Batwa like vultures, smelling 
the meat, glided in. They came in ones and twos and 
bunches and dozens. They sailed into the elephant with 
every conceivable kind of weapon, hacking and cutting 
through the thick hide, swarming over it like ants until 
the great beast was covered with a squirming mass of 
humanity, standing to their armpits in blood and gore. 
A deafening tumult arose as the fighting, screaming 
butchers flung the meat they cut to the surrounding ring 
of naked women, who bore it off in baskets. With sur- 
prising speed the huge carcass disappeared; and while 
my men labored cutting out the tusks from the bony forti- 
fications that surrounded them, the bloody orgy gradu- 
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ally subsided. As one by one the butchers disappeared, 
silence again reigned in the jungle around the well-picked 
bones of the great elephant. 

In my years of elephant-hunting, few elephants were 
more vindictive than those I once encountered in the 
Ituri forest, where they had been raiding the shambas of 
the Wanandi cannibal tribe. 

Some very large bulls, heavy with ivory, were reported 
as having been seen among the raiders, and I and my son, 
Clinton, who was on his first trip to Africa and had never 
yet seen a wild elephant, determined not only to rid the 
neighborhood of the elephants and save the crops of the 
natives, but also to kill, if possible, some of the large 
tuskers. 

The native guides had warned us of the hostility of the 
elephants, but I was hardly expecting so prompt a dem- 
onstration as occurred early one morning while following 
our trackers from the village into the forest. These giant 
trees, arching high overhead, reflected from their roof 
of boughs none of the slanting rays of the sun, and it was 
in this semi-twilight we followed a tortuous forest path 
that chose for its direction the way of least resistance. 
Its terminal was the river, a short distance from the 
village, where some native engineer had constructed an 
ingenious suspension bridge held aloft by the rope-like 
tendrils hanging from two great trees whose branches 
arched the one hundred and fifty foot waterway. 
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I could hear the roar of the rapids and see the occa- 
sional glint of water through the trees, when a sudden 
cry came from our black guide, who had just disappeared 
around one of the many coils of our pathway. Now he 
burst into view, flying toward us at top speed. Behind 
him, a mountain of fury, came an elephant, but he did 
not appear to move swiftly, though he was almost on 
top of the man when we fired. The menace was removed, 
but the native never stopped running until he reached 
the village. When we returned, he announced from the 
dark recess of his hut that he had quit guiding white men 
looking for elephants. 

“No, Bwana,” he said in his native dialect, “no more 
for me; my legs make big complaint from running and 
the elephant gave me a very bad pain in my stomach.” 

Some days later we trailed two big bulls who had fed 
in the shambas the night before. After crossing the river 
they had gone through the forest and into the marshy 
bottom of a stream, sparsely covered with trees, through 
which the elephant grasses grew eight or ten feet high. 
In such cover it is most difficult and hazardous to hunt 
elephants, and we had no sooner entered this morass, 
following the wide beaten trail that the elephants had 
made, when a sudden trumpeting came from the thickets 
a few yards ahead. We stopped, knowing that the ele- 
phants had discovered us, when the sudden crashing of 
the foliage as they raked it with their tusks warned 
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that the beasts were in high temper at, being trailed. In- 
stinctively, I realized that these par'icular animals. who 
had been raiding the native gardens at will, held for 
man nothing but contempt, and would be dangerous an- 
tagonists when encountered. 

Elephants are so noiseless in their movements, even in 
densest cover, that it is impossible to know, without in- 
vestigation, whether they are standing quietly listening or 
have moved off. 

A tree standing alone by the trail, all splattered with 
mud where the elephants had rubbed against it after 
their bath, promised a good point of observation. Up this 
tree we boosted our gun-boy. He climbed against the blue 
dazzle of sky and motioned to the right—the elephant 
had shifted his position. We worked our way toward a 
reedy thicket, climbing a bank from a marshy stream 
below. It was impossible to see through these thick grow- 
ing stems, but we heard the elephant move off down to- 
ward the stream. I gave a low whistle to summon our 
guide, who—as scheduled in such emergencies—had fled. 
In answer came the notes of jungle birds from the neigh- 
boring forest. These were from a score of hungry canni- 
bals who waited for the rifle-shot—their signal to swoop 
down upon the kill. Presently my guide returned. He was 
a gigantic fellow of the Wanandi tribe. His face, chest, 
and back were cut in grotesque and fantastic designs— 
the tattoo marks of his clan. He stood there, armed with 
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his murderous elephant spear, listening. His lips out- 
puckered as though he tasted the blood of the great car- 
cass he coveted. We followed him for a score of paces and 
I saw his black fingers draw aside a leafy screen. He took 
one glance beyond and fled back trail—as if the devil was 
after him. 

Creeping forward, I pulled back some of the interven- 
ing green, and there a dozen feet away, standing below 
us in the stream, his back on a level with my feet, facing 
us was the bull. He gazed at us fixedly, the glint of his 
wicked eyes reflecting the blazing sunlight. I signaled my 
son to fire, as I wished him to secure the trophy—not 
realizing that I was standing directly in his line of sight, 
making it impossible for him to shoot. He motioned for 
me to step aside, but before I could comply the elephant, 
with lightning-like rapidity, plunged up the incline, trunk 
outstretched and tusks gleaming, ready to strike or knock 
us down. The muddy bank saved us, for he slipped on the 
wet ground, and turned from the fusillade of lead that 
greeted him and was off squealing and trumpeting in the 
grasses. 
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My interest in the gorilla was first stirred by Du 
Chaillu’s vivid descriptions of these great primates of 
the west African coast. It was before the age of shat- 
tered illusions and I looked out on a very mysterious 
world. Perhaps unconsciously I was more susceptible 
then to the realism in the intrepid little French-American’s 
descriptions, and had kindred primeval emotions sympa- 
thetic with these roving giant habitants of the African 
jungles; and certainly the imagination tends to run riot 
when contemplating the personality of the gorilla. Dis- 
concertingly manlike, this great ape measures fully six 
feet in height, weighs upward of four hundred pounds, 
and stands so close to the riddle of human existence that 
about him arise spontaneously pictures of the caveman 
and he suggests the romantic glamour of the days of 
gigantic beasts long since extinct. 

The groping through the ages toward knowledge of 
the origin of ‘our species has created an unreal and fan- 
tastic atmosphere around the earliest accounts of gorillas. 
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They were maligned as ferocious creatures who invaded 
native villages and carried off women to their jungle 
strongholds. Each skin with its spear-hole in the back, 
from native deadfall, seems to have been impregnated 
with germs of exaggeration that multiplied as it drifted 
down the trade channels to Europe. Du Chaillu dis- 
credited much of the early folklore about the gorilla, but 
told of his great courage, his manlike aspect, and his 
terrifying roar as, beating his chest, he advanced upon 
his foe. In one of his descriptions he dwells upon an in- 
cident when his native gun-bearer was killed, a gorilla 
having snatched the rifle from the black’s hands and bent 
it double. Du Chaillu wrote this some sixty-five years ago, 
and for just that period of time natural histories have 
branded his stories as fabrications and have poked fun 
at his description of roaring and chest-beating gorillas. 
Some present-day naturalists have gone even further in 
burning up the ears of the little Frenchman. While the 
roaring and the chest-beating are accepted, the gorilla 
by them is described as more or less harmless unless driven 
to attack in self-defense. 

Such a different review of the gorilla’s behavior would 
seem strange were it not that casual observations have 
small value when the temperamental variations and indi- 
viduality of gorillas are considered. The animals are 
remarkably individualized, and facts as well as inconsis- 
tencies of behavior appear to defy standardization. 
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Lions, elephants, buffaloes, and rhinos, recognized as 
capital killers, have an instinctive fear of man. The lower 
races of men fear the higher. Perhaps the gorilla stands 
somewhere between. None knows just where instinct ends 
and reason begins, or what psychological conditions 
prompt discretion or aggression in the moments of his 
wrath. In the lone savage the gorilla may instinctively 
perceive a ready victim, whereas the white man and his 
attendants, armed with thunder and lead, may look no 
safer to him than did a handful of Spaniards to the 
Aztec horde hundreds of years ago. 

Misunderstandings and exaggerations seem to dog the 
very name gorilla, and almost to be synonymous with it. 

On my arrival in New York with the young gorilla 
Congo, which I recently captured in Africa, a ring of in- 
quisitors from the press crowded around, listening to a 
story of the damaged and misshapen left thumb and fin- 
gers which I got by contact with a young gorilla’s teeth 
in its capture, when a late arrival rushed up and asked 
the weight of an adult gorilla. He was informed around 
four hundred pounds. My poor hand was never so twisted 
as the version of the story that appeared in some of the 
papers next morning, for I was depicted battling hand 
to hand with a huge four-hundred-pound gorilla. During 
the encounter I choked the animal by thrusting my fist 
down its throat! Sportsmen usually perform their wild- 
est exploits in the train before reaching the hunting 
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grounds, but here the position was reversed, for mine 
took place after I had returned home! It is doubtful if an 
adult gorilla muzzled could be overcome by a dozen 
trained prize-fighters, but for many reasons he cannot be 
classed in the top category of dangerous game. Still, be- 
cause of certain ocular evidence in my possession, I would 
not care unarmed to pick berries with him in the same 
patch. 

I will not soon forget a certain afternoon on the south- 
eastern slopes of Mount Karissimbi, where I was camped, 
recruiting tribesmen to help capture young gorillas. Half 
a dozen men were needed, but it seemed impossible to get 
them. The natives were full of stories of the gorilla’s 
ferocity. To kill, yes; but to capture young gorillas they 
refused point-blank. Oratory was essential, and I had be- 
gun a harangue in Swahili, the purpose of which was to 
convince my native hearers that the gorilla was not dan- 
gerous. When I finished, there was dead silence. It seemed 
that some one had put his foot on the rattle-box. At 
length the chief stepped from the throng, who squatted 
in closely wrapped skins, for it was cold, and through a 
drizzling rain snow glimmered on the frozen finger of 
the mountain peak thrust above our forest background. 

“The Bwana (Master) says the gorilla is harmless. 
Look!” He turned with the gesture of a prosecuting at- 
torney who springs on the defense his star witness. One 
of the crouching figures limped forward. On his shoulder, 
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thigh, and knee were frightful scars. Pointing eloquently 
to him the chief said simply, “This man went to the forest 
to cut bamboo for a hut; a gorilla, unprovoked, attacked 
him.” 

The gorilla’s ferocity or gentleness is of small interest 
when compared to the problem of human evolution, and 
my purpose, enduring throughout the many months of 
weary travel on my two expeditions to the Congo, was to 
study the gorilla, not to kill him: to learn if he dances 
as does the chimpanzee; did he talk as certain authorities 
assert of monkeys? In a word, whether in him brutish or 
human characteristics predominate. Also, I planned to 
take motion pictures of the gorilla in the privacy of his 
jungle home and if possible to capture his young. It was 
an ambitious program, presumptuous perhaps, for it in- 
cluded everything I could think of short of taking back 
to civilization with me the whole anthropoid tribe. 

Far up the picturesque Congo River, and back in an 
air line across hundreds of miles of equatorial forests, 
arise almost in the center of Africa the snow-covered 
heights of the ancient volcanoes Mikeno, Karissimbi, and 
Visoke. These grim old sentinels, in altitudes above four- 
teen thousand feet, stand in a triangle and form a guard 
of honor to the four hundred-odd square miles that the 
gorilla (Gorilla beringeri) claims for his kingdom. To 
the north and east these mountains look from their per- 
petual wreaths of storm clouds on undulations lifting 
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toward sister peaks of the Virunga range, and southwest 
toward Lake Kivu, a brilliant gem of liquid sunlight dis- 
covered by Count von Gétzen. Westward they gave across 
a vast rotunda of jungle-grown lava fields, toward the 
ever-changing fires of Mount Namlagira. 

Lake Kivu and its surroundings, at an altitude of ten 
thousand feet, has a touch of chill which is healthful and 
exhilarating, but, once ascent of the mountain slopes is 
begun, there is a sudden change as the trees of the forest 
shut out the sunlight. As the traveler toils upward a fog- 
ridden gloom takes possession of the forest. Storm clouds 
hover above and a penetrating cold pervades the rain- 
soaked vegetation. Farther along unnumbered hardships 
lie in wait. It is because of these and the remoteness of 
this region from civilization, that the mountain gorilla 
has long been practically free from disturbance. Here on 
the ancient volcanoes they have raised large families 
unmolested. 

From the White Fathers’ mission of Lulanga, an 
island of piety and learning in a sea of savagery, went out 
the word: “A white man wants carriers and guides to 
invade the upper mountain reaches where lives the go- 
rilla.”” Such was my introduction to the black inhabitants, 
constituting several tribes, each separate and distinct in 
life and language, but all living in the shadow of the 
mountains. In answer to the summons trooped in a hard- 
_ bitten horde of black men. Mostly, they were bullnecked 
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porters who were to carry my meager outfit to a forest 
camp and then return to their homes. Several of these 
stalwart savages posed as guides and volunteered the 
information that they could show me gorillas “that I 
could kill.” Then came some little Batwa men of a semi- 
dwarfish tribe who lived in the surrounding forest. These 
men are famous trackers, hounds of the forest who can 
follow unerringly any spoor and creep upon game with 
the stealth of a roach in rubber slippers. I told no one 
of my plans, but picked the most promising of the candi- 
dates, and flung away on a three-day journey to a camp, 
damp and forbidding, high on the slopes of Mount 
Mikeno. 

I was prepared for difficulties, discomforts, and dan- 
gers akin to those one expects in Africa, for the memory 
of the superbly healthful climate of British East Africa 
and its beautiful grass-grown plains, bordered by purple 
mountains, beneath an inverted bowl of smiling sky, was 
still a vivid picture. Yes, these were days to dream of in 
after life. Now in the depressing gloom of these forests 
there seemed to foreshadow something of disaster, the 
porters’ songs had changed to ululations, their chatter 
ceased, a brooding and sodden silence exuded from the 
matted liana drapery. We seemed imprisoned in perennial 
dungeons from which there was no escape. 

The patch of ground on which my tent was pitched had 
been literally carved from the very heart of the jungle. 
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In front of it my baggage was deposited beneath a 
tarpaulin. 

Each of the half dozen natives who were with me had 
been given a blanket ; wrapped in these they crowded into 
a rude hut of bamboo roofed with grasses. The cold rain — 
from a frigid zone above beat down through the forest 
trees and down upon the little hut. In this shelter the men 
no doubt received the greatest warmth from their own 
bodies and most comfort from a small fire whose smoke 
oozed up from the grass roof into the outer gloom. 

Close by, among the fungus-grown roots of a tree that 
held aloft a huge trunk as though on stilts, three Batwa 
dwarfs burrowed like monkeys for shelter. They spoke a 
language unknown to the porters, with whom they re- 
fused to bunk. In this diminutive and curious shelter they 
had built a small fire, which almost burned their shins. 
Here they crouched, cooking from a calabash a mixture 
of meal and meat, their impish faces rimmed with the fire’s 
reflected glow as they peered expectantly toward their 
feast. 

Behind my tent was another, a small canvas shelter 
combining in one room kitchen, bedroom, and—in the 
leaky places—a bath. This housed my cook and gun- 
bearer, both savages from the far Congo River. They 
were to stay with me the length of the expedition. Each 
was dressed in a suit of khaki, which seemed to harbor 
some of the germs of civilization and linked me to some 
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extent to the great world that I had left behind. Yuma, 
my majordomo, was short and fat, though he had been 
thin before he attached himself to the cooking depart- 
ment. He performed his duties diligently, burning a stew 
three times daily. Somewhere he had picked up ten words 
of English and he saluted me each morning gravely with 
““Good-by.” My gun-boy, nicknamed “Joe,” was tall, thin, 
silent, and with the agile strength of a panther. His man- 
ner was a sneer toward the men of my safari, and they 
regarded him in some awe. To me he had the faithfulness 
of a dog. We had hunted lions and elephants together in 
the low country. He belonged to that guild of dusky 
hunters who stand by their “Bwana” unflinchingly in 
every emergency. When he transmitted orders to the car- 
riers or Batwa, the words, spat from tightened lips, came 
like the crack of a whip. He traveled with a complete 
wardrobe carried in a battered old grip. In it was a mir- 
ror, an old pair of shoes, a sweater, a pair of shorts, and 
a long knife. To give the grip a full-bellied, prosperous 
appearance, he always crammed in it the bedding he slept 
in while on safari. 

But the savage, though he may put on European clothes 
and eat from dishes, is always a savage. You cannot 
change the inner self of a man who has slept through the 
hundreds of thousands of years that have gone by. It is 
difficult to analyze the feelings of the blacks toward their 
white master. Sometimes they barely tolerate him and are 
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always on the verge of mutiny, or they hate him, or sul- 
lenly obey him. Kindness or weakness is interpreted as 
fear. Might only they admire, love, and obey. Physical 
giants with the minds of children, they are still in the 
Dark Ages, striving upward, and are swayed more by ~ 
emotions of the moment than by cool, directed thought. 

Yes, Joe and Uma were exceedingly faithful, especially 
so when it is known that in this alien land their fate and 
that of their white master were bound up in one bundle. 

I have been on four hunting expeditions in Africa. This 
was my third, and the first in search of gorillas. As usual, 
I was the only white man in the party and I felt a verita- 
ble babe in the wood, for, despite my other experiences, 
it was all so unusual—these hobgoblin forests with aisles 
leading out into jungles of blackness beneath a canopy 
of clutching branches. Far below camp spread a vast am- 
phitheater, glimpsed through the trees, a fairyland of 
beauty fading in the purpled distance. These foothills 
and mountain slopes, at chill altitudes of eleven to twelve 
thousand feet are clothed with dense vegetation because of 
the continuous tropical rains. The limbs of the great trees 
are festooned with flowering orchids, pale green mosses, 
and many blossoming vines and shrubs. And beneath is 
large-leafed succulent vegetation growing head high, of 
so soft and juicy a texture that a handful, if squeezed, 
would fill with liquid a small goblet. 


Broken in a veritable labyrinth of jungle-sown ravines 
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and netted forests, it seemed nature had endowed these 
fastnesses with every care and forethought for the preser-. 
vation of the gigantic ape. Half a dozen varieties of edible 
vegetables grow around beds of wild celery; the tender 
shoots from bamboo clusters prod upward from leafy 
floors ; upon tree and shrub, berries are scattered through 
the endless miles of jungle stronghold. Mother Nature, 
while kindly to the gorilla, did not fail to lift a protecting 
hand to throw every obstacle of entanglement and barri- 
cade against man’s intrusion into these solitudes. For 
some reason, ominous it may be, elephants, lions, and other 
killers rarely invade the forests of the gorilla. The crafty 
leopard alone left here and there in the gorilla’s trail 
the occasional traces of his spoor. 

My plan was to attempt first to take motion pictures 
of gorillas. While thus engaged, I hoped to gain experi- 
ence which would be helpful in my efforts to capture the 
young animals. The mountain gorillas are supposed to 
attain exceptional size and gigantic strength. Their pro- 
portions and might may be seen stamped on the trails they 
make and written in the crushed and broken forest growth. 

My first impressions of the gorilla were lasting. 

We picked up the trail at daybreak and followed the 
wanderings of a gorilla band through the forest. It was 
rough going. Joe, a native of the lower Congo, my one 
English-speaking companion, who had followed me from 
the mouth of the Congo two thousand miles distant to 
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this place, helped me lift and push each man bearing the 
weight of our outfit over boulder and fallen tree-trunk 
and up the steep precipitous walls that were among the 
forest obstacles in our path. At noon we paused for rest 
at a place in the forest which was flat enough to get a 
toe-hold. The rain had begun to trickle through the trees 
and with it came a glacial damp, edged with penetrating 
keenness. The heavens darkened, blotting out the frosty 
peak of Mikeno, and we took advantage of the scant 
shelter at hand, thinking all was done for the day, when 
from the forest below came a curious rattling sound like 
the chattering of teeth. It persisted for a dozen seconds, 
ceased, and was repeated. The men looked at each other 
and muttered “Engabe” (gorilla). Then came a deeper 
boom, a dull, resounding rapid striking, a muffled drum- 
ming which carried with it a certain sense of power. It 
was like the sound of strong men rapidly beating a car- 
pet. A terrific roar filled the forest stillness. Again and 
again it crashed, deep and guttural, in answer to the 
echoes that were flung back and forth among the as- 
sembled peaks. In the accompanying silence it came to me 
that down there beyond the leafy screen an old man go- 
rilla was looking up at us and voicing in his roars and 
chest beats the ape’s ancient defiance of humankind, a 
defiance as old as Africa. Some observers have likened 
the roar of a gorilla to a bark. This is true of the animal 
when pursued, but at bay the vocal utterance is prolonged 
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and tremendous. It rivals even the roar of the lion. The 
old gorilla below us ceased his roars and chest beats and 
we followed as the band moved off, crawling through end- 
less tunnels they made through the thickets. The men 
seemed swallowed up in these impenetrable depths that 
were illuminated occasionally by flashes of lightning. A 
peal of thunder and the flood-gates were loosed. The rain 
beat down through the forest trees into the lower shrub- 
bery and then upon the naked backs of the men. At first 
they kept on doggedly; then, overcome by the misery in- 
flicted by the icy projectiles, they paused and like ani- 
mals seeking mutual protection huddled together in a 
bunch. But there was no rest, and we pushed forward, 
worming our way through the entangled vegetation. The 
gorilla band had gone on. Occasionally from somewhere 
in the forest ahead the old male would roar. At each of 
these wrathful explosions my men would stop, then after 
repeated urging they would get up and resume the march. 
Sometimes the density of tree and undergrowth presented 
an impassable barrier. Upon this the men fell with their 
long-hooked knives, hacking and cutting at it as though 
in combat. This was often repeated, for the gorillas were 
keeping to the densest jungles, doubtless in an endeavor 
to shake us from their trail. Time after time we fought 
our way to a place where the gorillas had paused to spy 
upon their strange pursuers, only to hear farther ahead 
the roaring of the retreating band. 
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It was two o’clock in the afternoon when, after a steep 
climb, the forest showed signs of breaking. Beyond, a few 
scattered trees were stenciled mere spear points against 
the sky. Upward we toiled; one hour passed, then another, 
and the jungle thinned to the stunted growth of the higher 
altitudes. Across a mossy ledge and up through a cedar 
thicket a precipice broke sheer. I crawled to its edge and 
peered downward. The marks of the gorillas’ feet were in 
the mossy slime against the rock where they had slid 
over the brink. They must have helped each other down 
those broken thicket-covered ledges. I leaned against a 
boulder and looked across miles of open space toward the 
misty blue of Karissimbi. Then down upon the valley that 
was painted in varied colors, like the gaudy contents of 
a lady’s work basket thrown down in negligent profusion ; 
Turkey red, Prussian blue, vivid orange, with silver and 
gold threads winding through a field of velvet green, lay 
in the haze of a stingy sun that cast glowing touches here 
and there. 

The Batwa crept up beside me and peeped out silently. 
Half a dozen porters with photographic outfit deposited 
their loads and lay down. Scarred and battered, the two 
great mountains Mikeno and Karissimbi menaced each 
other as if from combat they had been thrust asunder 
by some colossus, leaving this valley between. Far 
out in the blue a pair of whistling eagles soared like 
diminutive airplanes. Upon the wind that sighed up from 
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the vast depths came faintly the howls of a monkey band. 
The Batwa in answer to my query as to the whereabouts 
of the gorillas shook their heads. One produced his fire- 
sticks and, holding one stick under his toes firmly on the 
ground, he placed the other end of the stick upon it and 
revolved it rapidly between his palms until at the friction 
point a tiny smoking flame arose. He lit his pipe and 
puffed complacently and passed it to his friends. To them 
this was the end of the trail. I unwrapped a small bundle 
strapped to my belt and was munching its contents, when 
every involuntary muscle in my tired body sprang taut. 
One of the Batwa, a keen-eyed creature, crawled to an 
overhanging ledge and peered downward. Instantly up 
from the dropping walls came a rap, rap, rap, like the 
beating of a drum. I watched for some movement among 
the brush-covered ledges, but none could be detected be- 
traying the presence of the gorillas, though it was evident 
they were climbing down that precipice where they knew 
we could not follow. At regular intervals the chest beat- 
ing was repeated, always growing fainter until it died in 
the interminable depths below. 

For days, running into weeks thereafter, I pursued 
gorillas. I say “pursued,” for it was nothing else. Occa- 
sionally I saw gorillas, large manlike creatures covered 
with long coarse hair, that I could easily have killed; 
but they gave me no chance to photograph them. My 
men could not understand why I did not kill the animals. 
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Each time I assembled the motion-picture outfit, hoping 
for results, they glanced whimsically at each other and 
shook their heads. “What is in that funny box anyway? 
Surely the white man is mad!” The one bond of sym- 
pathy was Joe. “Me know,” he said, “‘what in de box. I 
see spirits came out of it in Boma. Dey no talk master, 
but laughed and whispered and fought and killed each 
other, and one day when de sun was all shining outside, I 
saw it rain.” 

In those weeks of fruitless endeavor I learned much 
about gorillas. Each band, females and young, presided 
over usually by a single adult male, lived in its own par- 
ticular portion of the forest, which was rarely invaded by 
other bands, just as formerly Indian tribes in the great 
Northwest divided among them rights to various sections 
of the hunting-grounds. That the adult male gorillas 
fight to a finish for mastery of the harem there is small 
doubt. The lone trails we often saw of single male go- 
rillas through the mountains testified to many enforced 
bachelorhoods. 

The camps of the gorillas, occupied only for the space 
of a night, consisted of large bird-nest-like couches upon 
the ground, built with some care from the grasses and 
twigs of adjacent shrubbery. But no attention was paid 
to protection from the icy blasts of rain. Rarely they 
housed in the hollow openings of trees. On still rarer oc- 
casions, while the adult male slept on the ground, the 
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mothers with their young built huge nests in the tallest 
trees. At such times the reason was evident, for a careful 
search disclosed the trail of prowling leopards, who, not 
daring to attack an adult gorilla, snatch one of their 
young when occasion allows. 

A Batwa chief once told me of hearing in the forests 
one night the sound of a fierce struggle, punctured by 
the roars of a gorilla. Investigation next morning dis- 
closed a dead leopard. It had been badly mauled in the 
encounter and then apparently tossed aside. 

In our attempts to photograph gorillas, every likely 

' «scheme and subterfuge was tried but the right one. Once 
I had them surrounded in a forest thicket, but my car- 
riers fled pell-mell down the mountainside as the gorillas 
charged, spilling my outfit in all directions. One great 
ape paused for a space among the boxes, gazing down 
on them curiously before he disappeared. At times Joe 
and I fired off our guns and howled, hoping by the din 
aroused to frighten them into climbing trees, but nothing 
of the kind occurred. Each morning we were off at day- 
break and trudged back at night soaking wet, disap- 
pointed and weary. I had accomplished nothing. Some- 
times at the end of the day we were deep in a wilderness 
of jungles and ravines, far from camp. My Batwa guides, 
alert to the danger of being caught without fire, made for 
the nearest cane-brake, there to split the dead stalks they 
gathered into matchwood for a torch before beginning the 
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journey campward. When night descended, our roof of 
forest branches shut out all light that might have come 
from the lowering, starless sky. We stumbled on, groping 
through absolute darkness. The flickering flame seemed 
but to accentuate the gloom of the jungles and add to 
the pall of ghostly solitude that pressed in from the 
forests. Walls of jet, impenetrable save for the faint 
leafy tracery illuminated by the flaming torch, retreated 
before us, closed in, and followed as we advanced. Still 
the Batwa with unerring instinct never faltered in their 
course. Sometimes long detours were made around some 
impassable obstacle, or we hacked our way through in-» 
tervening undergrowth, or slipped down into ravines only 
to climb up again. Each hidden pit lay in ambush to en- 
snare unwary feet. Each clawing thicket held its stinging 
nettles that lashed the poor naked savages, and had an 
icy shower-bath ready and waiting. 

One night the sudden yapping of a dog who followed 
my men preceded the cry of “Chewey!” (leopard.) A 
great uproar arose; men flung their spears into the dark- 
ness. In the confusion the torch was extinguished. I stood 
stark still, flattening myself against a tree, fearful of 
knife or stabbing spear. The torch was kindled as quickly 
as possible, rimming with light the faces of men staring 
into the darkness. One called his dog. A mangled creature 
crept up to him. Before I could interfere, he had been 
given a merciful spear thrust and we went on again. 
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Hardship and failure walked together like twin brothers 
and always kept me company. Had I given up in disgust 
and left the country then, I would always have had grave 
doubts as to the authenticity of Du Chaillu’s descriptions 
of the gorilla. But we kept doggedly on. 

Several peculiarities of the gorilla were very noticeable. 
One, that before flight they invariably paused in the 
forest to roar and beat their chests with the apparent in- 
tention of combat. Then, after they had disappeared, 
sometimes from behind, a shaggy head would arise to peer 
silently over a leafy screen. At discovery, a hard derisive 
bark from the eavesdropper announced the departure of 
the band through the jungle. 

I pondered over the analysis of this phenomenon. What 
thoughts evolved in the gorilla’s mind? Was he both com- 
bative and curious? Could these emotions be aroused 
artificially to lure him toward the waiting camera? 

Some woodcraft I had learned in hunting African big 
game, but my schooling with white and Indian hunters 
out West had contributed most to my education. I knew 
various ways of luring game to the waiting hunter by 
playing upon curiosity or passion. Finally, from certain 
deductions, I formulated a plan which I thought would 
enable me to both photograph gorillas and capture their 
young. With the resulting change of procedure in hunt- 
ing I also changed my hunting-grounds to distant forests 
which I had never before penetrated. 
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The first gorilla band encountered acted promisingly. 
We had been trailing the animals for hours, tugging 
through the thick shrubbery on hands and knees like 
worms boring through an apple. It was exhausting work, 
for no trail-cutting was allowed. In silence we noted the 
fresh droppings and presence of a bush fly upon the trail, 
which spelt the nearness of our quarry. Slowly we crawled 
through a dense cane-brake, beyond which some forest 
trees extended wide mossy branches over patches of wild 
celery. Just ahead we could hear the gorilla band moving 
in the thickets. A little Batwa pointed with his spear. I 
followed with my eyes the gleaming shaft: fifty feet dis- 
tant were several gorillas in a vine-grown tree. They had 
stopped dead still, watching. The gorilla, though passing 
most of his life on the ground, may be decidedly arboreal 
when it pleases him. I crouched low, assembling my 
camera. A scream split the silence, the tree seemed full of 
bounding apes, then they came down the rope-like creep- 
ers hand over hand. The men had been cautioned to con- 
ceal themselves and to be absolutely quiet. I crouched 
behind my camera, which was so camouflaged that only 
the lens showed among the leaves. 

No movement broke the tense silence that settled upon 
the forest as I raised and lowered my helmet from my 
place of concealment. I repeated it once, twice, thrice. A 
violent crash in the thicket, like the rapid explosion of 
giant fire-crackers, and up lunged out of the green thirty 
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feet distant a great gorilla. For a moment he sat there 
transfixed, one huge fist closed around the branch of a 
tree overhead. Then with slow deliberation he raised him- 
self higher, craning his neck to see over intervening 
thickets, a half human, half brutish thing, silhouetted 
against the gloomy forest. His wrinkled old face, framed 
in bristling hair, expressed intense curiosity. It was a 
strange introduction the presentation of these two— 
white man and gorilla out there in the Congo forest. The 
ape, so manlike, seemed gazing from a gloomy cavern; 
impersonating the Stone Age in a meeting with the steel. 
It was a vivid picture, tragic to a degree. The sudden 
movement of another gorilla just below him, and screened 
from sight, caused the first gorilla to look down. Perhaps 
some word passed between them, for as he jerked his 
head back toward me a fit of passion convulsed his face. 
The cavernous mouth opened and a thunderous roar 
filled the forest. With sudden tremendous power, he tore 
a limb from the tree and carried it to his mouth, biting 
off chunks of the hard wood and spitting them out. I 
sprang up to swing the motion picture camera upon him, 
but he dropped from sight into the jungle masses and 
was gone. I turned to Joe with the remark, “I thought 
he was coming that time.” Joe arose; his hands were 
empty. In the excitement attending the stalking of the 
gorillas we had left our rifles behind! 

At first I was unable to accomplish much toward pho- 
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tographing gorillas because of the timidity of my men, 
whose fear seemed influenced more by tales of gruesome 
folklore rather than facts. They told ridiculous stories 
of women being stolen from their villages and kept cap- 
tive in the forest by gorillas; how a warrior was killed 
while hunting, his heart torn out and carried away by 
a gorilla to make medicine; of a gorilla chief who was 
half man and lived in a distant jungle, to whom all the 
other gorillas paid tribute—mere fiction, surely, but to 
these superstitious folk live, tangible realities. There was 
but one solution of the problem that confronted me: the 
fears of my men must be allayed to some extent if we 
were to carry out my undertaking successfully ; and then, 
too, I began to realize that it was expedient for me to 
impress them with the fact of my ability to handle any 
situation that might arise. A demonstration was a neces- 
sity, and must be done though I should quake like a craven 
in its performance. The opportunity was not long in 
presenting itself. 

Experienced big-game hunters know that under certain 
circumstances a single man has little difficulty in putting 
to flight any of the most dangerous beasts in the jungle. 
It is the instinctive fear of the greater killer; but I was 
ignorant then of the mental reaction humans might have 
on gorillas. My emotions would have done little credit had 
they been photographed on this particular morning, when 
a band of gorillas came to bay beneath the branches 
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of a great tree, loitering on the edge of a forest clearing. 

After some palaver, my men with the photographic out- 
fit followed me a short distance toward the tree, then sat 
down and solemnly refused to proceed farther. I knew now 
that this was my opportunity and determined to put it 
to the test. 

The thickets around grew shoulder high, and the old 
man gorilla and his family saluted me with hoarse yells 
as alone I now began to make my way toward them up 
the mountainside, with my .45 pistol thrust ahead of me 
as I advanced like a moving fort through the thickets. 
Within twenty feet of the tree the commotion was terrific. 
Though the whole band was concealed from view, they 
crashed back and forth among the foliage that grew 
highest just in front of the bending branches of the big 
tree. The roar of an old man gorilla among them arose 
above the shrieks of the young and the yells and screams 
of the females. Now and again he stopped to beat upon 
his chest with his fists, making a sound like some lunatic 
pounding a muffled drum. It was just such a demonstra- 
tion as might be made by a band of enraged monkeys, 
could it be multiplied many times in sound and fury. 

The din arose to a hellish zenith, then as suddenly 
quieted, and in the accompanying silence I could only 
hear the complaining drip of the rain-soaked foliage and 
the muttered thunder rolling across the face of the 
mountains. 
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I pressed through the thickets to where the bushy 
shrubbery ceased and the spreading branches of the trees 
reared and arched into a room-like shelter over bare, worn 
floors. As I peered cautiously around, the place seemed — 
deserted. In the center a hollowed tree-trunk yawned like 
a room, a select chamber it seemed for the great lord of 
the band. Doubtless this place was a rendezvous for the 
band who fed in the adjacent celery beds. 

Ascertaining that the gorillas were gone, I rejoined 
my men, laughing—not in mirth, for I was greatly shaken 
by the ordeal, but at my own assurance of sham temerity. 
However, it had the desired effect, for I rose in one mighty 
leap exalted in their estimation. Thereafter they followed 
me without question. 

The more I observed gorillas, glimpsing them here and 
there in the jungle and catching on the motion-picture 
film short flashes of their home life, the more I was im- 
pressed with the fact that I had to do with an ape so 
manlike that he is subject to the strength and weak- 
nesses of primitive man. Until the last experience nar- 
rated, the gorilla had always retreated before my ad- 
vance; but in spite of this, I knew that they had killed 
natives in the district. A mental analysis of the behavior 
of each gorilla band encountered yielded various results, 
and it was often a perplexing problem to choose, at the 
critical moment, the best of the various schemes I had 
devised to decoy the animals toward my ambushed camera. 
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Some would drift down wind from the scent of men who 
had been despatched windward. Others, more truculent, 
could be lured from the forest by imitating the snarl of 
a leopard and the cry of a young gorilla in distress. 
Still others could be provoked to approach by direct 
menace. Sometimes we beat on our chests in imitation of 
a rival gorilla band. But probably the most interesting 
trait which I observed, and one we used to great advan- 
tage, was the discovery that apparently the gorillas were 
poor at mathematics and would become confused in their 
count above three or four. Recognizing this fact, I would 
sometimes in plain view of the gorillas lead my party 
into a thicket for concealment. I discovered that if 
eight men went into the thicket and six of them came 
out and disappeared on the back trail, the gorillas would 
assume that all had left and would come to investigate. 
Then the camera would grind out its allotted part. It 
was plot and counterplot to intrigue them to do our 
bidding. 

For us one of the gorilla’s most useful traits was its 
inordinate curiosity about any unusual object or event 
that happened to attract attention. First they would 
advance toward our place of concealment with a defiant 
air, as though to repel the attack of some jungle beast 
which threatened the family. When they discovered that 
their adversary was man, who neither advanced nor re- 
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ment was intensified when they confronted a white man. 
This is not at all surprising when one considers that 
African animals are more or less acquainted with the 
native blacks who live in plain and forest throughout the 
continent. Many white hunters have discovered to their 
sorrow that elephants can even distinguish the difference 
in scent between them and native tribesmen. So a white 
man fully dressed and confronting a gorilla is to that 
creature an object of rare importance. Probably my ap- 
‘pearance, white skinned and clothed, and the menace of 
the motion-picture camera toward them, kept the gorillas 
from throwing themselves bodily upon us. Or perhaps that 
indefinable something which we call superiority of breed 
kept them off. 

The grind of never-ending hardship and the miles of 
daily travel on hands and knees through the cold tropical 
rain had almost worn me out. At night I dragged in with 
soaking wet garments. After sleeping in soggy blankets, 
I put on at daybreak other clothes that had been drying 
but were hardly less wet and very cold. Desertion from 
exhaustion and from fright had constantly changed the 
personnel of my hunting party. Still, it seemed fated that 
I must continue striving—like the Flying Dutchman, ac- 
cursed of God, sailing always into storms he could not 
weather, toward a cape he could not round, into winds 
that always drove him backward. 


But one day the thing that I had hoped for, the pic- 
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ture of my dreams, became a reality. My party had gath- 
ered in a bamboo brake whose twenty-five-foot stems 
thrust through the smother of forest. Right and left the 
peaks of Mikeno and Karissimbi greeted each other 
through sunlit spaces for the first time in weeks. No 
stormy barriers hid the smudge of smoke arising from 
the fires of Namlagira. It was about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The stage setting was superb. 

Here a freakish wind had smitten down perhaps one 
hundred forest trees and piled them high one on top of 
the other. Broken and bent bamboo bridged and domed 
piles of tangled limbs, while on a lower level the bushy 
undergrowth grew intermittently around a few solitary 
trees left standing. Over all spread an architectural-like 
design of vines and creepers, embodying the curious, un- 
real, fantastic, as though some eccentric landscape gar- 
dener in a whim of fantasy had bent, trimmed, and 
molded these leafy tendrils into the outline and semblance 
of a village with houses and castles and courtyards. 

It was a gloomy place—one that might have been the 
habitation of evil spirits. The forest for two hundred 
yards around stood in brooding silence as though fear- 
ful of its mystery. In front yards of elf-like dwellings 
were flower-beds, clusters of foxtails, gardens of celery, 
beneath groups of piant bamboos lifting penciled stems 
against the sky. A blossoming vine climbed up the lattice 
work on the side of a house just in front of us. On the 
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piazza was a great vineclad shrub shaped like an urn, and 
blue, white, and pink orchids perched on the balustrades 
like gorgeous birds. An outline of a shadowy stairway 
descended to the lawn, which was in reality the top of the 
thickets, a dozen feet from the ground, and all around, 
like an encompassing wall, circled the dark and brooding 
forest. 

There was no sign or movement in the leafy city, 
but the torn and tangled creepers showed, here and there, 
where the gorillas had climbed up the trees and bamboo 
windfalls forming the framework of these structures, and 
peered out of the mysterious window-like openings from 
the dark little rooms beyond. All about was littered the 
refuse of dinners and lunches where the gorillas had sat 
and made love, held council, or discussed the news of 
the day. 

I could easily imagine how these solitudes would be a 
breeding-place for native folklore and superstition. It is 
not even unusual for white men to become superstitious 
under certain circumstances, and Africa has a particu- 
larly subtle way of getting under the skin, affecting them 
with the credulous timidity of primitive peoples. 

Gorillas never sleep consecutively in the same place, 
but it was evident that they came here often. I could 
almost believe that I looked into the forest home of some 
degenerate wild man. Not a gorilla was in sight. We had 
crept up with great caution, yet it was evident from 
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the silence that descended upon the gorilla band that each 
individual stood perfectly still, listening. 

I had just completed my arrangements for photograph- 
ing, when things commenced to happen. Joe and I were 
well hidden. My men had run swiftly back in the forest, 
giving the appearance of a general retreat, when the 
agitation of the foliage in a tree close by showed that 
some large body was ascending. A moment later in one 
of the windows appeared a shock of black hair. Inch by 
inch it arose until I could see the eyes, then it suddenly 
lowered. Slowly again arose the head of bristling hair, 
up, up, past eyes and nostrils, until I saw a grinning, 
monkey-like face, with an expression so human in aspect 
that it sent a thrill through me. Then something hap- 
pened, something I had never seen before. It is the first 
time, to my knowledge, that such doings have been 
chronicled of the gorilla. 

Often had I heard accompanying the muffled drum of 
a gorilla beating his chest in the forest another, metallic 
and penetrating, like that a small boy makes when he beats 
with sticks upon a tin can. Until now I had supposed this 
sound was produced by a small gorilla beating its chest. 
Usually there are about sixteen beats, then a pause. A 
gorilla stands upright, manlike, when producing these 
sounds. My gorilla in the window suddenly demonstrated. 
He arose in plain view, mouth open, cheeks drawn taut, 
and beat a rapid tattoo on each cheek with his open palms. 
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The sound was metallic and far-carrying. Another gorilla, 
like a jack-in-the-box, popped up into an adjacent open- 
ing and drummed on his chin with a rapid circular motion, 
striking the chin with the backs of his fingers. Often 
before I had heard this teeth-rattling without seeing 
the performer. Whether it was a signal or a note of 
defiance is a matter of conjecture. At least, its effect was 
electric! 

I could hear the light feet of other gorillas on the 
leaves. They were coming toward us stealthily. Shadows 
moved here and there; they seemed to multiply, merge, 
and separate. At first I thought it was my imagination, 
but they were really there, scores of them, standing 
silently where the shadows of overhanging branches hid 
them from distinct view. 

The lower bamboo swayed and bent as a young gorilla, 
perhaps eight years old, climbed like a Japanese acrobat. 
The stalk threatened to break under his hundred pounds, 
but he steadied himself upon another. At twenty-five feet 
he paused, and like a small boy peering over the fence at 
a ball game watched me turn the crank of my camera. 
His curiosity satisfied, he descended, biting at the bamboo 
branches in outraged fury and howling his disapproval 
at every step. 

His disappearance was the signal for an outburst of 
thunderous roars, followed by deep silence. I knew what 
was happening. The gorillas had paused to see what effect 
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the din would have on us. It was the usual prologue to 
most of these weird performances. 

The squeal of a baby gorilla and the sudden crashing 
of the underbrush preceded a pandemonium of roars and 
chest beats as a gorilla weighing several hundred pounds, 
partially hidden by the leaf screen thirty feet distant, 
raged back and forth, smashing and tearing down every- 
thing in his path. Other gorillas concealed in the bamboo, 
their voices adding to the deafening tumult, grasped the 
stalks in either hand and shook them with such violence 
that their tops swayed and trembled like pipestems. 

I summoned every ounce of equanimity I possessed and 
stood peering through the latticed “foliage, listening to 
the furious din of rattling teeth, roars, cheek and chest 
beats as the creatures menaced us, for all the world like 
some wild tribe preparing for battle. The outburst rose 
to a hellish zenith, and, as the weird echoes rang through 
the hills, flocks of parrots flew screaming across the sky, 
and from the valley below us came the distant trumpeting 
of the elephant herds. 

The demonstration having failed to rid them of the 
intruder, a sudden stillness fell upon the forest, during 
which I could see only the moving foliage and hear the 
click-click-click of my camera. Curiosity was fermenting 
beneath overhanging boughs; from the thicket came 
vague mutterings and chucklings and the shuffle of 
stealthy feet; then the forest sprang into life. Half a 
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dozen gorillas showed themselves at once; a mother with 
her new-born infant upon her back; an old man framed 
by inquisitive wives, one leaning on the shoulder of an- 
other; but they could not be photographed in the somber 
gloom of the forest. I called out, imitating the plaintive 
ery of a young gorilla caught by a leopard. My boy 
snarled and shook the underbrush. This was our trump 
card to lure some of the females into the open to a 
supposed rescue. 

A screaming mob of gorillas formed in front of my 
camera—hesitated ; then charging out of the forest, they 
paused terror-stricken before the one-eyed monster turned 
upon them, then broke and ran for cover. 

Every window now framed a gorilla. One burly fellow 
climbed up on the vine-covered branches of a fallen tree. 
It was a fragile support for his great weight. Arrived 
at this eminence, he looked us over. Others crowded up 
behind him, while the limbs bent and crackled, until with 
a roar and a crash they were all precipitated into the 
lower shrubbery. The accident startled them to tempo- 
rary silence. Then two hairy arms were lifted above the 
thickets toward the lower limb of a tree a dozen yards 
away. Before I could realize what was happening, an ape 
the size of a man was walking up the tree-trunk, hands 
clutching the round surface, feet flat against its side in 
a perpendicular stride, climbing just as I had seen natives 
after cocoanuts. Where the tree forked a dozen feet from 
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the ground he paused to beat with opened hands against 
the trunk. Then looking down toward his companions, 
he answered their explosive utterances in deep gutturals. 
In the thicket below him a mob of gorillas formed, tore 
right and left, then back again, shaking the young trees 
and engaging in what seemed a sort of crazy war dance; 
guileless as children, dangerous as maniacs. Framed by 
the delicate green tracery of the forest behind, it was a 
grotesque scene. 

With rifle in one hand, I reeled off this remarkable 
picture with the other. But the silent screen does not de- 
pict the crash and tear of rending forest growth, nor 
the bedlam of sound that resounded through the forest. 

My gun-boy plucked my arm and I followed the direc- 
tion of his gaze. Through the thickets came a dim figure 
of a gorilla, ambling toward us slowly. Long arms, stilt- 
like, supported the huge body as it walked in that menac- 
ing crouch peculiar to gorillas. Occasionally he paused 
to beat his chest or play a tattoo upon his chin, causing 
his teeth to collide in a rattle, or slap each drawn cheek 
rapidly with open palms while his glance roved left and 
right toward other gorillas concealed in the thickets. At 
thirty paces he lunged from the shrubbery to the trunk 
of a fallen tree, and from his throat burst a roar of such 
menace that I stopped in the midst of the greatest pic- 
ture I could have taken and covered him with my rifle. 
Again and again he roared his jungle war-cry while he 
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beat his chest, each blow potent with crushing power 
sufficient to break a man’s neck. I knew instinctively what 
was coming, and Joe almost screamed the warning. We 
met his charge with rapid fire, directed above his head. 
He paused in the midst of it, amazed at the thunderous 
reception, and, though unwounded, turned and fled, fol- 
lowed by the rest of his band. 

Back we trudged toward camp. Behind us the roars 
and chest beats of the gorillas sounded occasionally. 
Soaking wet, without anything to eat since morning, I 
was happy. Months had elapsed since I entered the go- 
rilla jungles. I had taken many indifferent pictures, but at 
last I had him, bound hand and foot. The gorilla would be 
taken back upon my film to the cities’ millions. The wild 
man of the forest had been ensnared at last! 
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Now that I understood how to lure the gorillas to me, 
and to assemble them in a family party where their young 
could be reached easily, the question that I had to decide 
—taking the chances that came with such a decision— 
was, could I with impunity make a sudden rush into their 
midst, grab a baby, and get away unscathed? I could not 
expect to kill, in self-defense, a whole band of enraged 
parents should they decide on rescue. Would they attempt 
en masse to aid the parent of the captured young? Should 
I have to deal with one female or with ten? Or, are go- 
rillas bluffers pure and simple, and afraid to press a 
charge even to save their offspring? 

We know that man, in his great game to impress his 
might, may upon occasion, when called, admit that his 
hand,is empty. Others, when bluffing, are prepared if 
need be to fight to the very death. These facts are para- 
doxical; none understands them fully. But over and over 
again we see the desire to impress and intimidate— 
to win without battle that which is the stake. 
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The gorillas held similar cards; I could not see behind 
them. But perhaps I could trick them, and must needs 
take a chance. Accordingly, I selected picked men from 
my following and recruited others, to whom I explained 
all and offered pay thirty times that usually earned. 
It meant new wives, cattle, luxury to them. Some re- 
fused all offers, others consented, and so I chose my 
following. 

My men felt no enthusiasm for the undertaking. The 
morning we planned to set out, several reported sick. 
Neither temperature nor pulse bore out their claim! I 
had engaged just the necessary number of bearers and 
trackers ; two trailers, three hunters, three bearers, eight 
in all. It was too late now to send to distant villages for 
other recruits. They assembled in a line and I drove them 


before me into the forest and up the slopes of the moun- * 


tain, half a dozen dejected-looking dogs, small, yellow, 
cur-like, which I hoped would be of service, following. 
In addition to these eight men, I had Joe, the indomi- 
table black boy who had unflinchingly stood by me through 
every ordeal in the two-thousand-mile journey to this 
place, and a stalwart savage, Mugualla, who had never 
shown fear in any of my enterprises till now. I gave Mu- 
gualla one rifle to carry. He couldn’t shoot it, for he was 
experienced only with the spear as weapon. The other 
rifle I gave to Joe. I carried but a pistol. It would be just 
as effective as any other weapon in the work that was 
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to be done. Each of us was provided with a stout burlap 
sack. 

The first band of gorillas we followed around for three 
days without letting them know we trailed them. They 
wandered always in deep cover. The chance I was looking 
for did not present itself. 

Next we followed a band which, instead of rambling 
about here and there in desultory fashion to feed, as is 
their custom, marched in a bee line through a jungle so 
dense that we could follow only by burrowing through on 
all fours as the gorillas had done before us. They hardly 
paused to feed during the morning hours, and at noon 
the trail dipped through a deep ravine. Hand over hand 
we followed upward from its bottom, clinging to out- 
cropping shrubbery against the moss and slime of an 
almost precipitous wall. Here the forest reached toward 
higher altitudes to a most unpromising climb, and the 
weary men paused to rest. | 

Black men will use any excuse or subterfuge to get 
their Bwana to return to camp when they are tired, and 
I paid little attention to Mugualla as he sat among the 
damp leaves with his loin-skin pulled up around his shoul- 
ders for warmth. The gorillas are “on safari” (on march), 
he said; “we will not catch up to them to-day.” 

Elephants, and sometimes buffaloes, for some mys- 
terious reason will decide to leave their stamping-grounds 
and march to a distant region. At the command of their 
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leader they pick up and go, feeding little on the way. I 
had noticed this peculiarity in gorillas, but was deter- 
mined to push on farther in an attempt to catch up 
with the band. Gorillas usually take a short nap at noon. 
It was past midday. My men had unslung the little haver- 
sacks from around their necks and were eating. 

To the right of where we sat the gorillas had smashed 
an opening through dense thickets. Toward this some of 
the dogs ran as if to investigate. I turned at the sudden 
chorus of their yapping, and saw the crashing rush of a 
large gorilla as he pounced among them. The dogs scat- 
tered like the fragments of an exploding hand grenade. 
For a moment the great ape stood, superb, eyes aglow, 
menacing, terrifying, holding in one huge fist a yelping 
dog. Then he bounded into the jungle and disappeared. 

As two of my men who had rolled down the ravine in 
the attending excitement picked their way back ruefully, 
I surveyed the rest of my following. They were a sorry 
sight as they stood there clutching their spears, with 
cringing dogs peering from between their legs, and I did 
not protest against their refusal to proceed farther on 
the trail. I knew the old man gorilla would be too watchful 
of his band to permit kidnapping that day. My party 
descended the mountain in some excitement, for this 
incident seemed to disturb the mental balance of the 
blacks. 


The gorilla is known as a vegetarian, but my men all 
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agreed that the captured dog certainly would be eaten. 

The element of surprise is a vital necessity in gorilla- 
capturing, for once a band of gorillas discovered that 
they were being followed, thereafter they were so watch- 
ful that trailing invariably had to be abandoned. Such 
interruption made it necessary to hunt up another band 
in some distant forest. One day success crowned our ef- 
forts, but it was a mere accident of fortune. We were 
upon the fresh trail of gorillas; no word was spoken; we 
conversed only by signs. My trackers were so clever that 
a broken twig, a bent blade of grass or moss, the dust 
scraped from a log, the very flies settling on the trail, 
told them how far our game was ahead. The gorillas dis- 
like the open sunlight, and the forest here held little 
cover. We concluded, after a conference, that as it was 
noon the band was making for the denser jungles beyond 
for a noonday nap. We took a chance on a short cut. 
Then the thing happened. I had not figured on a capture 
in this way. The carriers were following, while I, with 
my gun-boy and a couple of trackers, had gone ahead to 
make a cut-off. We had just found that the gorillas had 
doubled on their track, when a great row occurred back 
among the carriers. I sprinted pell-mell, rolling and tum- 
bling down into a mélée of fighting men. Something was on 
the ground beneath a mass of heaving human bodies. In 
a moment I was in their midst: men who were not fighting 
each other were grappling a young gorilla in a battle 
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royal. We were all upon him when I slipped a sack over 
his head and tied it securely. My men had some minor 
lacerations, and one suffered crushed knuckles from a 
bulldog-like bite. 

I doubt whether the gorillas ahead realized what was 
happening until we were away with our captive. Gorilla- 
capturing seemed easier than “pigs in clover.”” My men 
were enthusiastic. Each had reaped a golden harvest 
without great effort or danger. We could not see then 
what the future held in store for us! 

Our captive was a little fellow, weighing only twenty- 
two pounds, but surprisingly powerful. He spent the first 
night in a rage, beating upon the box in which he was 
confined. At first he ate nothing and was savage to a 
degree; then he began quietly to eat of the foods we 
gathered in the forest; and finally, after I had cuffed him 
sufficiently to make him understand the disadvantages of 
an ill temper, he would sit on my knee and drink from 
a cup. But he met all advances from the black men with 
decided hostility. At that time he was the only gorilla 
in captivity in the world. 

In three days I was back in the jungle. The rains had 
not ceased. Mikeno, through brooding mist veils, frowned 
even more solemn and imposing. The dripping jungle, 
pleasing to the eye, but fanged with the same inexorable 
hostility, awaited us. After days of trailing, each time 
finding the gorilla bands in most inaccessible places, we 
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came upon them at last. The savage setting was superb 
and spelt success for our undertaking. 

A great forest of stately trees arose on a gentle slope 
beside a ravine of about fifty feet depth, netted with 
jungle vegetation that hid a crashing mountain torrent. 
Beyond, across an indefinite space of green, was stenciled 
a forest headland on the face of distant Visoke. Away 
down the slopes, in the vault of blue, soared a few vul- 
tures, mere specks in the infinite. 

The carriers and Batwa trackers were two hundred 
yards in the rear. To lure the gorillas in, Joe, Mugualla, 
and I were alone. I had instructed the carriers to yell 
and advance when my gun-boy and I fired off our guns. 
Whether they would do this I could not tell, and I did not 
blame them later when I discovered that they had not. 

Men fear solitude and silence; animals, harsh explo- 
sive sounds. Gunpowder was first employed not as a de- 
structive agent but to frighten the charging elephants of 
an opposing army. I had imagined the possibility of a 
kidnapper, with the aid of the elements of surprise and 
fright, leaving a room in a Broadway hotel, dashing out 
into a crowded thoroughfare, firing pistols right and left 
into the air, snatching a babe from its mother, and with- 
out harm to the kidnapper. He might go just that far 
before death, or surrender to what is known in civilized 
communities as Tur Law. Here in the jungle there was 
no law, and I thought that if we could get that far along 
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with our kidnapping we would be reasonably safe. This 
was one of the many plans I had evolved to capture 
gorillas, and it was the one I intended to use to-day. 

I wasn’t so sure of myself in attempting something that 
appeared a foolish adventure. I had tried the strength 
of a twenty-pound gorilla. To be in the grip of a great 
male, weighing upward of four hundred and fifty pounds, 
its vast strength surpassing that of several men, was not 
pleasant to imagine. I could not make myself believe that 
he would not fight for his young, after he rallied from 
the first shock and surprise. I thought of mutilation of 
natives in the past, simple bamboo cutters who had been 
set upon. If it was easy, this gorilla-capturing, why had 
so few been displayed in the zoos of the world? Had my 
feelings been photographed, I’m afraid they would not 
have been creditable or heroic. But there was no going 
back now; I had gone too far; I must act, however un- 
willing, the réle I had assigned to myself. 

We could hear the gorillas moving in the forest a hun- 
dred feet distant. A snarl and a scream from Joe and 
Mugualla, and the leopard decoy signal had been given. 
As the men changed their position, running noiselessly 
to where I crouched, with a crashing rush a mob of stal- 
wart females broke from the shadows to the right with a 
half dozen young at their heels. They had reached the 
edge of the canyon. It was the crucial moment and I 
forced myself to act. Firing my pistols, I tore through 
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the forest toward them, with my two men following. Go- 
rillas ran screaming; several went over the side of the 
chasm. I followed, rolling over and over. A stunning blow 
upon my head added a starry firmament as I splashed 
down into water and vegetation, grasping the while a 
screaming black ball of fur which scrambled ahead of me. 
We grappled. I had him under my full weight. Mugualla 
threw himself upon us both. He came down like a cata- 
pult. The young gorilla slipped from under. We covered 
him again. He fought with feet and hands, scratching 
and biting. He was fast, at least three grabs ahead of us, 
and his sixty pounds of muscular strength was super- 
human. But we worked a sack over his head. Then the 
hubbub was augmented by the boom-boom-boom of Joe’s 
rifle. We got the gorilla into the sack at last and drew 
the string secure. 

I arose from the squirming bundle and looked around. 
My clothes were torn, my body battered. Mugualla was 
worse off. His black body was bleeding and lacerated by 
the gorilla’s teeth. 

Joe stood by; he had not helped in the bitter struggle. 
I turned on him angrily, but he paid little attention to 
my explosive utterances. He was still watching, pivoting 
his head around. He seemed worried because he could not 
see behind him. Presently he led me to a pool of blood 
and a trail that made off through the undergrowth. A 
gorilla had charged us during the fight and was almost 
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in the midst of the mélée, when a timely shot from Joe’s 
Winchester averted a catastrophe. 

My stay in these jungles was fraught with such hard- 
ship that it was with difficulty I kept my men together, 
notwithstanding the pay was beyond any they had re- 
ceived in their lives. Periodically they were in open 
rebellion, claiming that they had captured plenty of 
gorillas—in fact, too many. Why did this white man 
want gorillas anyway? One said he had a monkey down at 
the village, a little fellow who ate bananas and nuts and 
sat upon his shoulder; he would give him to me if I must 
have monkeys ; he was sure I would like him much better 
than a gorilla. Another insisted that he had heard the 
gorillas talking upon the mountain when he awakened at 
night. That meant ill for us. Anyway, they were tired of 
gorilla-hunting and wanted to go home. They came in a 
body, forming in solemn line before my tent. There was 
a long palaver. Yes, they wanted to go home—in fact, they 
were going. A native doesn’t carry any valises or trunks 
with him. He just picks up his spear, his only baggage, 
when he says he’s “going.” A little knapsack hung round 
his neck and resting between his shoulder blades has in 
it some kassava root, dried corn, or plantains, enough 

provisions for three or four days, fire-sticks lit by fric- 
tion in place of matches, a pipe and tobacco among three, 
four, or a dozen men. These supply food, camp-fire, 
contentment, and comfort. 
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They bombarded me with threats and argument, to 
which I answered with but one. Any man who left my camp 
without permission would receive not one centime for all 
of his past services. They had already earned enough to. 
make them wealthy, as natives go, little chiefs with wives 
and cattle. I won the victory that sent them back to the 
hated mountain fastnesses, which for them held nothing 
but hardship, stinging nettles, and gorillas, but for me 
everything that the wilderness naturalist loves. 

My camp in these mountains was beside a little silver 
stream. In the evening, after a hard day, I often strolled 
into the near-by jungle to listen to the monkeys, and the 
night birds that were most active just before dark. It 
was beautiful in a quiet, lonely way. A strange enchant- 
ment lay among the moss-covered trees, that was accen- 
tuated by the voices of the woodfolk. With the sinking 
sun usually commenced a fire dance in the jungle, its 
elfish lights dying as the leaden gray stole into the sky. 
The chatter of the monkeys ceased in the first dark, leav- 
ing only the lonely call of the night birds and rock rab- 
bits, punctuated occasionally by the rasping cry of some 
prowling leopard. 

Darkness swoops down with startling suddenness in the 
tropics, and I hurried to my fires, there to sit and eat my 
evening meal, inhale the incense of burning wood, and 
watch the smoke slowly arising toward a few tremulous 
stars dimly peering through an ever stormy sky. 
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How often from my camp in the foothills had I looked 
up toward those rising forests! Even when I was dead- 
beat and yearning to see my kind, homesick for the cities, 
for civilization, for friends, and for loved ones at home, 
I would look with longing toward the forests. Perhaps 
it was the hereditary instinct of man, even the same in- 
stinct that prompted my young gorillas to look always 
toward their jungle home. Sometimes came to me the 
gorillas’ peculiar chuckle, then the chest drumming. Per- 
haps they too missed their young. 

My son, an enthusiastic hunter, who accompanied me 
on one of my trips to the Congo, never had opportunity 
to help, as he was down with fever in a distant mission. 
It seemed that I must always be alone in the gorilla coun- 
try. Often as I crouched before my fire, dreamily watch- 
ing the flames as they licked into the dark, the atmosphere 
of antiquity that seemed to hang over these ancient 
volcanoes became real and tangible. I could almost see 
another man on the other side of the flame, short of leg, 
long of arm, with half human, half brutish face set low 
between massive shoulders. 

I could see him in my dreams, peering above rock and 
greenery, roaring and beating upon his bare chest with 
his knotted fists. Grotesque figures with stone hatchets 
joined the apparition. I wondered if the fever was get- 
ting me. Occasional high temperature suggested this 
unwelcome fact. Or perhaps it was the hardship, loneli- 
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ness, and the lack of companionship with my kind. A 
single white man among natives in the wilderness is very 
much alone. He sits alone, eats alone, dreams by his 
fire alone. His men, however kindly, furnish him no com- 
panionship. 

The grind of jungle life continued, The hardships en- 
dured as I traveled on hands and knees through soaking 
wet shrubbery in the succeeding weeks are indescribable. 
My plight became bad, that of my carriers worse. The 
rain had begun in earnest. Sheets of ice water drenched 
us. My face and hands were poisoned by the nettles. I 
could not help laughing when I reviewed myself in the 
glass. I had lost pounds in weight. My cheeks were drawn 
and sunken. I was of scarecrow appearance. At night I 
was so exhausted that sleep would not come to my relief, 
and each morning I arose tired, to face the awful grind 
of another day. But my poor men! Their condition was 
pitiable. Some of them deserted. Others I sent back to 
their village. 

Of my four trips to Africa, two were directed to the 
Congo, where by various tricks and devices I captured 
eight young gorillas. Although, despite the excitement 
for those engaged, my descriptions of these adventures 
may strike the reader as monotonous, still the capture 
of Bula Matadi (great master), as he was named by 
the natives, must be given place. Bula Matadi was a 


young male gorilla who weighed one hundred and twenty- 
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six pounds and the largest specimen recorded as ever 
having been captured alive. 

It was high noon when the Batwa trailers, pointing to 
an open cup-shaped depression which the forest sur- 
rounded just below us, said, “Engabe lalla oppa” (go- 
rilla sleep there). We had been trailing a band all the 
morning. No one knew, not even the Batwa, how far the 
gorillas were ahead of us. Now the head trackers pointed 
to the spot. I was puzzled that they should know it, but 
I did not take issue, having previously doubted their word 
and put it to the test when I paused one day before a 
single trail in the forest that the Batwa trackers had 
passed. I said it was the trail of a gorilla. They said no, 
it was made by a man. I knew that the Batwa were tired, 
and thinking it a subterfuge I insisted on following the 
trail. Gorilla-like, it wandered here and there in an aim- 
less way until we came to the remains of a fire. Gorillas 
do not make fires. I withdrew as gracefully as possible, 
and thereafter was guarded in my criticism of their 
uncanny sixth sense. 

Leaving the trail, which led in another direction, we 
made our way cautiously downward through the inde- 
scribable confusion that littered the forest floor. From 
screening thickets we were soon watching a band of go- 
rillas feeding in a bed of celery from which the forest 
fell away grudgingly, as though unwilling to give it the 
little sunlight that occasionally sifts through the ever- 
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present gloom. We could see the gorillas appearing and 
disappearing among long juicy celery clusters eight feet 
tall. Presently a silver-backed male, a ponderous fellow 
with a mop of fur on the back of his head that rose above 
his shorter hair like a nightcap, walked toward the forest 
edge and made a peculiar chuckling sound. Several fe- 
males with urchin-like young, some riding their babes upon 
their backs, joined him. Young males, much smaller than 
the great lord of the band, but scarcely distinguishable 
from the adult females, as their backs had not yet begun 
to turn to the peculiar silver yellow which is character- 
istic of the full-grown male, ambled from couches where 
they were resting. One mother, delayed by a truant 
youngster, cuffed it soundly before joining the others. 

Gorillas are grave and deliberate in everything they 
do. The old man waited in quiet dignity until the band 
was assembled, then by gesture or word, I could not 
discern which, ordered them to march. With the gravity 
of a band of warriors they swung into line, females in the 
van, young following, the old male bringing up the rear. 
It was an imposing sight as they slowly disappeared in 
the forest. 

We kept perfectly quiet, expecting to pick up their 
trail later, and not daring to come from our forest cover- 
ing into the open, as the gorillas, when they are suspicious 
of being followed, have a trick of watching any open 


space their trail may cross. We were moving on stealthily, 
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when a tracker, a pace ahead, fell back and squatted. 
A female with two young, who had evidently not heard 
the old man gorilla’s order to march, came stalking 
through the celery beds and entered a thicket which 
joined with the forest to the left of our place of conceal- 
ment. We waited in our cover, hoping she would come 
toward us. Our little Batwa men, as was their custom, 
disappeared at this critical moment. It wasn’t in their 
contract to “ketch” gorillas, and they didn’t care who 
knew it. 

We could hear the old lady with her young cracking 
the brush as they fed. But she was working away from us. 
Knowing that she would soon strike the trail of her de- 
parting comrades and follow them, if something was not 
done to turn her, I ordered three hunting natives to 
creep under cover of the forest to a point opposite in 
order to give the gorillas their wind. 

Wild animals—buffalo, lion, elephant—will move away 
from the scent of man. It is fear of the greater killer. We 
waited without result. My gun-boy slipped away hur- 
riedly to instruct them to move around farther to wind- 
ward. He was to come back immediately. He had scarcely 
gotten out of sight, when the gorillas made a sudden 
rush through the thickets. I was crouching among some 
vine-covered boulders, shaded in that gulf of blackness 
that always pervades these gloomy forests, when a shaggy 
form lunged to the top of the rock pile. I knew it for 
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the mother gorilla. She was looking back over her shoul- 
der. A smaller shape sprang up beside her. A startled 
scream and the two vaulted clear into the impenetrable 
shadows. A crackling of the underbrush came from behind. 
I thought it was my gun-boy returning. 

Then through the crisscross of leafy stems loomed the 
dim outline of a young gorilla. A sudden, squalling rush 
and it was passing me so closely that I had but to fling 
myself upon it. 

To capture a twenty-pound gorilla is a good-sized 
undertaking for a strong man. One weighing one hundred 
and twenty-six pounds is an impossible antagonist for a 
man of a hundred and eighty-five. It was at these catch- 
weights we fought. Had this one been muzzled and hand- 
cuffed, perhaps the battle would have been more nearly 
equal, and he would not have all but captured me. A 
moment of contact with those powerful arms and I knew 
I had grabbed a handful. Whether by accident or instinct 
of gorilla-capturing, I clutched his throat and hung on 
with desperation born of the knowledge that I was bat- 
tling for my life. The din of snarls and the thrashing of 
underbrush as we rolled over and over aroused my men 
to rush to my assistance. Twice I tore out of the gorilla’s 
teeth and left a part of my clothing as a peace offering. © 
Again and again I broke from clutches that dragged my 
head and throat downward toward his open jaws. My 
gun-boy, racing through the jungle ahead of them all, 
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flung himself into the fray. One after another piled on top ~ 
of the young gorilla, who fought with the fury of a mad- 
man as he heaved and bucked under the weight of his 
enemies, refusing to accept defeat until spread-eagled and 
his hands and feet tied. While I lay gasping for breath, 
my men finally got him in a sack, and as this ripped from 
- his attempts to escape, two more were slipped over him 
and tied. In these he lay packed, breathing heavily 
through the loose-meshed fiber and looking like a huge 
sausage. ) 

At length I arose and took stock of my surroundings. 
For fifteen feet in a circle the grasses and young trees 
were beaten flat in the struggle that had taken place. 
One side of my hunting shirt, with shoulder and sleeve, 
was missing. Both hands were mangled, one thumb broken 
and crushed ; but my wounds seemed slight when I thought 
of what might have happened. Grimly, I remembered that 
I had bitten the gorilla’s fingers when they were in my 
mouth. My men, co-battlers in the struggle, were little 
better off than I; their naked bodies had suffered sadly. 

As I looked at our prize struggling futilely in the sacks, 
I was reminded of a friend who once fought with an epi- 
leptic in a crowded store. “It was heroic to have held 
him as you did,” I told him afterward. “Hold him!” he 
almost yelled, “I couldn’t get away from him.” This 
seemed to, fit my position exactly. But Bula Matadi was 
our prisouer, and the Batwa who had witnessed the battle 
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from a safe distance joined us with caution, their pop- 
eyed gaze sweeping the thickets for the possible return 
of the gorilla band. 

By dint of much labor, cutting our way through the 
thick jungles, we at last arrived in camp with Bula 
Matadi. The sacks containing our prize were cut away 
from the carrying pole, and pushed through the door of 
a cage. A slit in the cloth was cut above his head, a collar 
worked around his neck and made fast with a chain at- 
tached, the door slid down and locked. 

In the cramped confines of his sack the gorilla had 
managed to free his hands and feet. Now thrusting up 
his hands, he tore the top of the sack open and sprang 
out with a roar. For a moment he stood staring out upon 
his captors in that bewildered, baffled defiance of a trapped 
beast, then he flung himself in a ferocious attack age jst 
the side of his prison. A wire netting kept him fron) se, | 
ing the heavy wooden bars. In a flash he sized “GP 


situation. Grasping the bar next the ho'’ vt Ag" ait 
open space in the floor of his cage. yank. 
It splintered and bent inward. Libert | and 
he tried to get under, but we were prepare) snc boo) aim 
back until a heavier wooden bar had , ber. 
His fury knew no bounds when he feu. id not 
escape from the hateful wood and mes : p fin te 
Back and forth he raged, screaming and | e ; 


and occasionally stopping to make a fu 
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his cage, or pausing in the midst of his passion, his little 
eyes deep in truculent thought. 

His size was such that the ceiling of his cage rested 
on his little bullet head, driving it deep between his mas- 
sive shoulders. With bulk of body that seemed too heavy 
for his short bowlegs, he walked with a half-defiant swag- 
ger, leaning over and supported, by his long stilt-like 
arms, on knuckles doubled into a half-closed fist. Strik- 
ingly human were his small well-shaped ears, so unlike 
the large outstanding ones of the chimpanzee. His nose 
was flat, with widespread negro-like nostrils. The hand 
was almost human; not long-palmed for clutching limbs, 
but short and stubby. A foot with no thumb midway the 
instep, like other apes, in Bula Matadi this digit had 
moved forward, developed during centuries of evolution 

the semblance of a great toe. I watched the play of 
ai and calf and thigh muscles that seemed in the making 
port a body walking upright. Indeed, Bula Matadi 

w __—ood for thought. 

Tue first night he lay wrathfully in his cage. Several 
times I arose to look at him in the lantern rays. He met 
each inspection with savage mutterings, realizing, it 
seemed, that he was in the hands of his enemies. In the 
morning the cage was carried to a near-by tree. The 
end of the chain attached to the collar of Bula Matadi 
was finally poked through the bottom of the sliding door 

id tied to the tree. The door was opened and Bula Ma- 
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tadi sprang out, only to find that this freedom was but a 
sham; an unbreakable chain held him. Back and forth he 
raged and stormed. 

For the first three days he neither ate nor drank. We 
gathered for him every forest dainty he was accustomed 
to, but he met each friendly advance open-mouthed, 
flinging himself roaring toward any one who approached ; 
but they were always out of reach, and the jerk 
of the chain as it came taut sent him sprawling back- 
ward. Each night by some trickery we got him into 
his cage and by a cunning device slid the door down. be- 
hind him. Bula Matadi soon developed an appetite as wild 
and untrained as his temper. I always fed him myself and 
spoke gently, playing the kind master, until I saw a 
danger, the fate that might await any one who fell into 
his clutches. 

As the days passed he seemed to accumulate a fund 
of ill temper and a determination to “get” some one. 
His little bloodshot eyes glowed green and red. The in- 
domitable spirit in him prompted every excess of passion. 
It was up to me to meet this new emergency. If Bula 
Matadi would not play my game, I must needs play his. 
At each meal as I approached with his food I met his 
snarling rush with a padded club and knocked him 
sprawling. Then as he raged to get me, I stood by out 
of reach until his anger subsided, when I pushed his food 
toward him. 
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If he wanted to fight he got it. Once his plunges broke | 
the chain attached to the tree and he was upon me. I 
beat him down furiously. But he came back for more. 
He understood that he was free and fought with the 
insane desperation of despair. My men came to my assis- 
tance. Bula Matadi couldn’t fight the combined force 
rallied against him, and in the end he was secured to the 
tree again. 

My mangled hands did not improve under this treat- 
ment, and I was not sorry when Bula Matadi slowly but 
surely in the next few weeks began to calm. In subtle 
cunning sometimes he would deliberately turn his back 
upon me and his food, only to whirl suddenly, spring, his 
clutching hands jerking the hated cudgel from my hands as 
he came crashing to the ground. Then he would fall upon 
the padded wood and vent his rage on it as he tore it to bits. 

As he came to know the danger that awaited each mad- 
dened rush he became more cautious. Sometimes a few 
soothing words I had learned from other captured go- 
rillas would quiet him, for I felt great hatred for my 
forced brutality, and a sympathy for Bula Matadi and 
his mad hardihood. Though he remained unfriendly and 
uncowed, he gathered a great respect for me and the 
padded punishment I held waiting. 

At last there came a day when he would make his rush, 
pause in the midst of it, and, rising upon his legs, roar 
and beat his chest. As the mad passion died from his 
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eyes, there came into them something akin to thought. 
From then he commenced to quiet. It was not that his 
ferocity lessened, for his spirit was unbroken. He seemed 
humiliated by the thought that he could not harm the 
man who could inflict such ‘punishment. At last I could 
cross the danger zone, go within the circle of his chain, 
and return without an outburst. He endured me, but woe 
to any black man upon whom he could lay hands; and 
the natives took cognizance of Bula Matadi’s hostility 
and feared him greatly. 

It was a long and tedious journey with the cage con- 
taining Bula Matadi down the forest-covered mountain- 
side. He was so heavy that eight men relayed each other 
on the ends of the two poles bound on either side of his 
cage. We started at daybreak, but as evening drew on, 
several torches of split bamboo were lighted and held 
aloft as we marched. These shed a pale and ghastly light 
over the silhouette of men and jungle, but hardly illumi- 
nated the deathly pits and snares that yawned and lurked 
unseen, ready to entrap unwary feet. 

A cold rain filtered down through the tops of the trees, 
making slippery footing, and occasionally a man fell and 
was helped up again by his companions, or the shouts 
of men who wanted assistance came from those carrying 
loads. These adjusted, the carriers moved on again, fight- 
ing their way through the crowding jungle, working cau- 
tiously down into the mud and rocks of stream beds, and 
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trudging up the slippery banks opposite, while they 
grasped for support the rope-like tendrils hanging from 
the trees. 

I held a position just behind the cage of Bula Matadi, 
fearful always that the powerful strength and cunning 
I knew to be his might aid him to escape. But he was 
accepting the rough jostling without complaint. 

Blocked by some obstacle in front, the line had 
stopped; men called for an axe. Commandeering the 
torch-bearer, who marched in front of our cage, I began 
a search among the carriers for the needed axe, when the 
line moved on. Evidently the obstruction had been cut 
away with their heavy hooked knives. I was stumbling 
back toward the cage of Bula Matadi, now moving ahead 
through the darkness, when from its vicinity came a crash 
and the sudden uproar of shouting men. 

I followed my hurrying torch-bearer, and down a ten- 
foot drop in an abyss of blackness, whence came the yells 
of several carriers, I saw the cage. 

Porters scrambled through the darkness, shouting in- 
structions and sympathy as they came. Several slid down 
toward their companions. They strained at the heavy 
cage to right it, and crowded close, pushing and tugging 
» to get it up the incline. Suddenly, above the din of voices, 
came a guttural cough—the well-known danger sign of 
Bula Matadi; and augmenting it, a scream of such mortal 
terror that I grasped the bamboo torch from a man 
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near-by and sprang down into the darkness of the pit. I 
alighted among a panic of yelling porters who had re- 
leased their holds and fallen back from the cage. But one 
remained struggling there, and by the dim light of my 
torch I saw him fighting to get free from the clutch of 
Bula Matadi, who gripped him from between the space 
of a broken bar. 

I dashed the torch toward two eyes glowing above the 
glint of menacing teeth, and the gorilla released the man, 
who fell back among his fellows. Holding the firebrand 
next the broken bar, to discourage our captive from fur- 
ther attacks or attempts to escape, we lifted the cage 
out of the pit at last. While the broken bar of the cage 
was being spliced I listened to the lamentations of the 
porter who had so lately engaged the attention of Bula 
Matadi. His whines persisted until, at last, I examined 
him under the glare of the torch. “Look me, master,” he 
said in Swahili, “your gorilla is very bad—very bad.” 
Upon his chest and arms were scratches of small conse- 
quence. Bula Matadi had not gotten his teeth into him 
anywhere. His complaints I regarded as a mere pretext 
preliminary to asking for a tip. Remarking that he was 
not bitten, I lowered the torch, and to my surprise saw 
he was naked. “No, master,” he continued, “he did not 
hurt me, but your gorilla is a thief—he stole my loin 
cloth, so he would be clothed like a man when he gets to 


our village.” 
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Bula Matadi seemed to realize that he was leaving his 
jungle home, and through the long night hours a torch- 
bearer walked beside his cage, menacing him with fire 
each time he attacked the wooden bars in an effort to 
escape. At last a halt was called in the lowlands. Half 
a dozen fires sprang up around the cage and the loads 
of the porters, and the exhausted men flung themselves 
down to rest. The red and orange glow from the flames 
played upon the gleaming spears thrust into the ground 
around the naked half-wild men, and flickered in gro- 
tesque and fantastic rhythm through the wooden bars 
and upon the form of the crouching Bula Matadi. 

I lay on several chop boxes, trying to rest, but the 
explosive cough of anger and the drum of the young ape- 
man’s knuckles upon his chest kept me awake until the 
cold lights of dawn came down through the tops of the 
trees. 

Poor Bula Matadi!—could I but have guessed the sad 
fate in store for him, he would have been freed to roam 
his jungles again unmolested. A month after his capture 
an army of marching ants stung him to death one night 
in camp. Such was his hardihood, that he died silently 
with his teeth fast locked, unrelenting in his hostility to 
the end. | 
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Tue most interesting motion picture, and one fraught 
perhaps with the most excitement, was taken one day 
as we carried out of the forest two young gorillas we 
had captured. We thought the gorilla band had gone, 
and had begun our march campward. A Batwa was lead- 
ing. Behind him came two men bearing sacks containing 
the young gorillas; the other men followed. Suddenly, 
just ahead, a face rimmed in bristling hair peered from 
the tangle of vivid green. The Batwa and gorilla-bearers 
fell back. I took the rifle from my gun-boy. A leafy cur- 
tain closed over the head as it was withdrawn. We stood 
there for a moment looking into the depths of the jungle. 
No word was spoken; then, from a hundred feet distant, 
came a roar. Back and forth a gorilla plunged in the 
underbrush. The swaying vegetation showed his progress, 
his roars broke harshly upon the forest stillness. The 
camera was assembled quickly. I had treasured this 
scheme, this trick I intended to use now, and had tried 
it often, but always it had failed. My gun-boy stepped to 
the camera; his hand on the crank. 
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Before me two men with the young gorillas approached 
the crashing underbrush where the gorilla band was lo- 
cated. The little captive gorillas, in answer to the roars 
of their parents, screamed shrilly. It was the signal. Both 
men started running with their squirming bundles. Quick, 
unheralded, out of the blackness of the jungle charged a 
great gorilla, reeling drunkenly on short bowlegs. Out 
of the corner of my eye I saw that Joe was still turning 
the handle of the motion-picture machine. I glanced back 
just in time, for the gorilla was almost upon me. He was 
so close that in self-defense I had to press the trigger 
of the rifle that covered him. There was but a single shot, 
and as he fell, an answering roar to the explosion of the 
.405 came from the gorillas behind him. Momentarily 
they paused, thunderstruck by what had happened, peer- 
ing upon the still figure of him who had been their mas- 
ter. Then one by one they disappeared in the forest. 

I had seen many gorillas and was impressed by their 
power and size, but I was astonished at the proportions 
of this hairy giant as he lay dead in the lap of Mikeno, 
a throne where he had so long been king. I was sorry, 
very sorry, for I did not want to destroy this magnificent 
creature who had fought for his young. He must have 
weighed four hundred pounds, and was covered with long 
black hair that faded to a light tan upon his back. His 
face which a moment before had been convulsed, horrible 


to see, now was placid, almost kindly in the repose of 
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death. Huge, powerful shoulders buttressed the bullet 
head and tapered to loins and short bowlegs. He 
was plasteréd all over with great gnarled muscles. His 
strength must have been enormous. 

I looked at one great fist clutched in death as though 
in menace. It would easily have filled a gallon measure. 
His foot was twelve inches from heel to toe. He was five 
feet eleven and three quarter inches standing upright. A 
fighting force in single-handed combat that could not be 
computed. 

My men gathered around emitting guttural expres- 
sions of wonderment. Even in death his presence com- 
manded caution. They touched him gingerly with their 
spears. 

Above, filtering through the forest, the sun broke at 
last. Feeling as if I had killed a man, I photographed, 
then skinned him hurriedly. Scarcely had we finished, 
when the storm clouds ever lurking around the summit of 
Mikeno and Karissimbi came lowering and muttering like 
gods displeased with an evil deed. 

We hurried down the mountainside with the little go- 
rillas squirming between the carrying poles. It was mid- 
day. Camp was far distant. The rain seeped icily through 
the matted roof above. Each headland warmed by the 
distant fires of Namlagira died in the brighter lightning 
flashes that occasionally illuminated our surroundings. 

But my men were happy. The slavish grind was over. 
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They were going back to their homes wealthy, back to 
the savage orgies that awaited. I was dead tired. I had 
of late weeks always been so, but now the intoxication of 
success engendered buoyant hopes and thoughts that put 
life into a lagging engine that was all but worn out. For 
I had accomplished what had never been done before, 
something that would be of inestimable value. Besides 
taking motion pictures of wild gorillas, I had captured 
many of their young! 

On my two trips to the gorilla country of the Belgian 
Congo, that Government granted me the exceptional 
privilege of capturing young gorillas, provided that of 
each four captured I would deliver one alive to the Ant- 
werp Zodlogical Gardens. The shadow of mishap that 
seems to dog the footsteps of captured gorillas deprived 
me of all but one of the first four taken. This one, after 
many difficulties, arrived at last m Antwerp. On a later 
expedition when four more were captured, two survived 
the trip. One went to Antwerp; the other, Miss Congo, 
arrived at last in America. 

Of all the young gorillas captured, the first four were 
the most interesting. For months they were at the White 
Fathers’ mission of Lulanga, men who are white in heart 
and soul and name, loved by whites and blacks of the 
Congo. The young gorillas were all woolly as black bears, 
but not similar in form or temperament after you knew 
them. 
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Of these Mikeno and Kivu were gentleman gorillas, the 
former twenty-three pounds’ weight, the latter sixty. 
Both were savage, unrelenting, and uncompromising in 
their attitudes. They differed in temperament, and were 
not even similar in looks. Kivu held a lowering aspect, 
eyes deep set, fangs habitually bared. Mikeno was of 
pleasant expression, his hair parted in the middle like a 
lady-killer’s. His eyes stuck out like a crab’s. He did not 
mope, as did Kivu. Instead, he had in him some of the 
gaiety and devil-may-care swank of a swashbuckler which 
drew the observer within his reach. Then with a sudden 
explosion of rage that set every gorilla yelling, he would 
come tearing, baby scarcely two years old though he was. 
You were glad to escape his wrath, for he had a mouth 
full of teeth ready for business. He was so little, it seemed 
shameful to chastise him. I always stepped back and 
laughed. Mikeno seemed to realize that I was laughing at 
him. Sometimes he struck his chest and turned somer- 
‘saults in his rage. 

Lulanga, the smallest of the four, gave little trouble 
after the first few days of her capture. She had a face 
highly intelligent, and held few revengeful thoughts to- 
ward her captor. She took her imprisonment as a matter 
of course, could be picked up and fondled, ate with relish 
any dainty handed her, and unscathed took from the 
hands of Kivu and Congo any food she coveted. In fact, 
she held in her quiet gentility the airs and graces of a 
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high-born lady, the daughter of a forest king, and she 
wanted all to know it. 

Quahalie was the handsomest of the four gorillas cap- 
tured. She weighed thirty-five pounds, and after the first 
three days of fierce protest at confinement in a cage, 
during which time she was disciplined when she grasped 
through the bars at me, she subsided like a storm-tossed 
pool to a calm. Later she was taken out, placed on the 
end of a chain, and fed with jungle delicacies. Her arms 
were very long. With knuckles bent under she walked 
almost upright, threatening, it seemed, to spring from 
the gorilla to the human. She seemed very intelligent, 
was seldom given to transports of rage, was self-assured, 
quiet, and, like Lulanga, inclined to something that might 
develop into deep affection later on. 

But all the while, as time went by, Kivu’s resentment 
toward captivity remained unchanged. At times he 
seemed bent on desperate resolve. Mikeno, although dimin- 
utive in size, was all there in hardihood, and looked with 
the same unfriendly eye upon the new world that sur- 
rounded him. 

The gorillas were usually tied in a long shed to the 
south of the mission, at intervals of sufficient space to 
keep them from entangling their tethers. Their affection 
for each other was touching. Once together they would 
embrace like little children who had not seen each other 
for a long time. A certain cry from one was a distress 
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signal that set the others in furious offensive. It was only 
the cry usually given by Mikeno or Kivu that aroused the 
slumbering fires in Lulanga or Quahalie. But once aroused, 
the two were suddenly converted from their veiled gen- 
tility to a ferocity that was intense. All were powerful as 
little bulldogs, and armed with large cutting teeth. One 
experience I had with them in those early days of the 
gorillas’ captivity will last in my memory like a storm 
cloud in the midst of sunny weather. 

I played football in the days when the center rush and 
the flying wedge were in vogue, when to rip the thorax 
from your opponent’s throat was a mark of gridiron 
distinction; but never have I been in such a desperate 
plight as I found myself just at daybreak one morning 
in the select and close companionship of my four young 
gorillas. It will be remembered that these four cubs had 
been but a few weeks in captivity. Hearing one morning 
a disturbance in the hut where we had the four young 
ones confined, I slipped my heavy cloak around my shoul- 
ders and went to ascertain the cause of the trouble. It 
was about dawn, and the nights and early mornings on 
the sides of the volcanic mountains hold a wintry chill. 
I opened the door of the hut and peered in. All was quiet. 
Stepping inside, I picked up the rope which was fastened 
around the neck of Kivu, a sixty-pounder, who was the 
largest of the four. As I was straightening up with the 
rope in my hand, Kivu bounded across the floor and 
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leaped on my shoulders. His weight sent me sprawling 
back against the door, which slammed shut, leaving me 
in utter darkness with four nasty-tempered young go- 
rillas swarming over me. Fortunately, as I fell, my heavy 
cloak slipped over my face and protected that part of 
my person from serious injury. In the darkness I followed 
the rope hand over hand to the point where it fastened 
around Kivu’s neck, who by this time was leading the 
assault, beating, clawing, and biting any part of my 
body he could get at. My fingers at last closed over Kivu’s 
throat, and we wrestled on the ground, he fighting like a 
madman and I trying to cut off the hateful grunts, roars, 
and screams of anger he emitted as we struggled. 

The other gorillas, enjoying comparative immunity 
from molestation, were amusing themselves by removing 
my clothing in huge bites wherever their infuriated lunges 
led them. One sank his teeth in my knee, causing excruci- 
ating pain as he swung on. Another seized the heel of my 
heavy hunting boot. Finding resistance in the tough 
leather, he was fortunately engaged there until he at last 
tore the heel off the shoe. The third gorilla in some man- 
ner became entangled in my cape and spent his time 
tearing that part of my clothing to shreds. 

The mélée lasted only a minute, but there in the im- 
penetrable blackness of the hut, with four infuriated an- 
tagonists who observed none of the rules of civilized 
combat, it seemed like a lifetime. Finally, some of the 
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natives in my train, hearing the noise in the hut, rushed 
to my assistance and pulled me from the grasp of the 
animals. All four had to be beaten before they were sub- 
dued, and I was a wreck for two or three days. While 
there were no serious lacerations, excepting the wound 
on my knee, my entire body was bruised, scratched, and 
beaten in the battle royal which took place in the little 
hut. 

Little Mikeno soon began to tame, more perhaps 
through fear of a blow of the fist than through love for 
me. I always fed them, and never tired studying their 
antics. One day as I sat near Mikeno reading, he came 
up, grasped my trousers, opened his mouth, and placed 
his teeth upon my calf. I just doubled up my fist and held 
it close. He looked it over and quietly removed his open 
jaws from my calf. I reached down, grasped him under 
the armpits, and sat him on my lap with a thump. At 
first he was greatly astonished at the familiarity, but 
he stifled a little growl that arose in his throat and met 
the introduction half way by eating a piece of banana. 
Thereafter he would swing himself up unbidden and eat 
each delicacy offered. When I took him from his tether 
and romped about upon the ground, he enjoyed it like 
a small boy on a picnic. This was the beginning of an 
acquaintance between us that ripened to deep affection 
later on. 

Kivu was more implacable. He had in many encounters 
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learned his lesson, but he was uncompromising in his at- 
titude. He grudgingly allowed me to pat him, while his 
little eyes roved upward in a threat: there was something 
so knowing, so appreciative of the fact that he was in 
the power of those to whom he must submit. Joe and his 
helper could lead him back and forth to the hut the go- 
rillas occupied each night, provided they were armed 
with cudgels and were careful not to pull on his chain 
or otherwise arouse his ire. Lulanga, Quahalie, or Mikeno 
had to be started first. Kivu then would become passive 
and follow. But if the others became tangled and one of 
the young gorillas became excited and gave the distress 
signal, he became a raving fury. The boys, anticipating 
what was coming, would get beyond danger until the 
tumult subsided, and the young gorillas would either re- 
turn to their hut or march to their respective places under 
the shed to be fed. They never tried to escape, now that 
we were away from the jungles. 

The question of the near kinship of the gorilla to 
humankind is as vast and impenetrable as the jungles 
they inhabit. We start at the beginning and end at the 
beginning. We have not put one foot before the other in 
a step forward, because we stand upon the brink of a gulf 
so vast it cannot be jumped or bridged. Perhaps we 
will remain looking ever toward that which is beyond 
human investigation or understanding. Evolution in our 


species, if there be such, is slow, so ponderous in its prog- 
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ress. Even the drawings of animals in the tombs of the 
Pharaohs of ancient Egypt show them exactly as they 
are to-day. Its movement cannot be discerned through 
the small period of a lifetime. Even geographical earth 
strata, the only leaves upon which it could be written, 
bear faint tracery to mark the progress of its march. 
Scientists are widely at variance in their ideas about what 
they term the origin of the species. To some, man has a 
distinct non-anthropoid ancestry. But the physical de- 
velopment of the gorilla is perhaps not more interesting 
than the bent of his mental inclinations toward crude and 
primitive types. 

The members of my little gorilla family were tremen- 
dously keen and discerning, capable, it seemed, of some- 
thing akin to thought. But it would require exhaustive 
study and experiment to measure the range of the go- 
rilla’s mind, and to ascertain just how many rudimentary 
sounds constitute his elementary vocabulary. In the pres- 
ent state of development the gorilla seems to have no need 
of speech. He builds no houses; makes no fires; he and 
his family wander through the vast solitudes guided prin- 
cipally by sight, hearing, and a highly developed sense 
of smell. The means of communication must be simple 
and limited to a few sounds expressive of the crudest of 
emotions. 

In my estimate for the Belgian Government, I reported 
that there are about two thousand gorillas in the Kivu 
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district, and I recommended that the present gorilla 
preserve be extended to include other mountain fast- 
nesses, enlarging the gorilla sanctuary from two hundred 
and fifty to approximately five hundred square miles. 
There is now no threatened extinction of the gorilla in 
this section by white or native hunters. But there is a 
spotted menace, a potent factor too, in the leopard, who 
destroys numbers of young animals. 

This brings me back to the story of my young gorillas, 
the first four captured in the Congo. It was in November 
of 1923 when I turned my face to another far-distant 
country and began my journey toward civilization. The 
young gorillas were then the only ones in captivity in the 
world. Their scientific value was inestimable. 

In the march back through the interior the shadow of 
mishap that always seems to follow captured gorillas 
first descended on Lulanga. She died of influenza, con- 
tracted from the natives, and passed as quietly and peace- 
ably as the placid waters of Lake Kivu, beside which she 
sleeps. Kivu went next with his teeth clenched, unrelenting 
even in death. And when at last after months of travel 
the now affectionate little Mikeno held up his hands to 
me in a last farewell, on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
only Quahalie remained. By agreement with the Belgian 
Government, this, the last of my pets, was to be given to 
the Antwerp Zoological Gardens. . . 

The Hi-hi-hi of the rickshaw boys came from the sun- 
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beaten streets of Dar-es-Salaam and augmented a volley of 
chatters and whistles that surged in from the string of 
parrot cages hung in front of an Indian shop across the 
way from my hotel. But Mikeno was dying, dying with 
the sun. I gave him into the arms of Quahalie, who re- 
ceived him in tenderest maternal solicitude. In the morn- 
ing I found them wrapped in the same embrace, but Mi- 
keno was dead. I disengaged them gently and put him in 
a box. Hours later, when men came to remove it, Qua- 
halie gave one long sobbing cry and buried her face in 
her hands. 

When I arrived at last at Antwerp came Monsieur 
L’Hoest, director of the Zodlogical Gardens, asking, 
“What have you in that cage?” Instantly arose before 
me the picture of grim old Africa and a game I had played 
with her and lost. “A gorilla,” I said, “her name is Qua- 
halie, meaning in Swahili ‘Good-by.’ ” 

The tragic side of the story gives place to humor when 
contemplating the incidents of my second trip to Ant- 
werp; this time with two young gorillas of the four that 
had been captured on my second expedition to the Congo. 
Upon arrival at Marseilles I was confronted by the 
French law which forbids carrying wild animals on pas- 
senger trains; but if the passenger rents a special com- 
partment, his dogs are allowed to share it with him, 
provided they are crated. This necessitated the subter- 
fuge of putting the two young gorillas that remained, the 
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only ones that lived after my long trip across Africa, in 
a large wicker clothes-basket. Its hinged lid was pad- 
locked, and printed on it in large letters was the word 
“Chien” meaning in French “dog.” The young gorillas so 
inclosed were put in my compartment. 

As the train was speeding northward across France 
the conductor came through and inquired the contents 
of the basket. I pointed to the word “Chien.” Evidently the 
aroma from a gorilla does not convey to the human olfac- 
tory nerve a dog-like smell, for the official pulled up the 
flexible side of the lid and peered in. He gave a little gasp 
and straightened up, put one finger against his nose, and 
said, “Oh! non, monsieur, pas chien.” I handed him 
twenty-five francs, which seemed to convince him that it 
was a chien. 

At the next station another conductor came through 
the train and peered between the crack of the lifted lid 
of the basket, and, as did his predecessor, placed one 
wise finger against his nose with the remark, ‘Monsieur, 
c’est pas chien.” Twenty-five francs were produced, which 
again changed the gorillas into dogs. At the principal 
stations across France, conductors came back and sorrow- 
fully performed their duty, each having been “tipped off” 
by his predecessor that twenty-five francs awaited him 
if he peered in the basket, placed one finger on his nose, 
and wagged his head with the remark, “Monsieur, it is 
no dog.” ; 
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When the train arrived at the Belgian border I knew 
I was safe from molestation, for one of the gorillas be- 
longed to Belgium. Therefore, it was government prop- 
erty. A custom-house official pointed at the basket. “What 
have you there?” I informed him the basket contained 
two gorillas. With a puzzled expression he asked his as- 
sistant, “What is a gorilla?” “Ah,” said the other, “go- 
rilla—why, that’s a new kind of American dog.” 

The train arrived in Antwerp after dark, and the tray- 
eler, with the porter’s aid, piled upon a handcar his 
thirty-five trunks of baggage, a few bundles of trophies, 
some bundles containing lion skins, a dozen elephant 
tusks, a cage of parrots, and the clothes-basket contain- 
ing the gorillas. It made a perfect mountain on the little 
wagon, and with it, he and the luggage men made their 
way toward the dim lights of a hotel. 

When the proprietor was informed that the basket con- 
tained gorillas, we were refused admittance. Another hotel 
was tried with the same result. Wearily we plodded from 
one hotel to another, each refusing to accept my pets. 
The rain now began to add to the discomforts of the 
situation, but the parrots whistled merrily, and the go- 
rillas in their leaky wicker basket no doubt felt that they 
were back in their soggy jungle home again. 

At last the porter suggested a little hotel he knew 
of, a small place on the waterfront. The portly proprie- 
tress met us with a smile of welcome and said she would 
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“just love to see the gorillas.” It transpired afterward 
that she was unacquainted with the gorilla species and 
thought them a variety of pet squirrels. 

The baggage was all taken into the lobby, while our 
gushing hostess summoned the maids and requested me 
to show them the gorillas. I was overjoyed to have the 
opportunity to release the poor things from their cramped 
quarters. The maids crowded close, giggling in pleased 
anticipation. I unlocked the wicker basket, and the go- 
rillas, with a bound, sprang out like twin jacks-in-the- 
box. With one terrified scream our fat proprietress 
tumbled backward over the baggage. The maids fled like 
a flock of frightened partridges, while the gorillas, re- 
leased from their long confinement and frightened at this 
unusual welcome, bounded across the floor. One sprang 
upon the iron safe, upsetting the cooler; the other made 
one mad dash for the highest perch in sight, the book- 
keeper’s desk, flinging ledgers and ink bottles in every 
direction. 

While I chased the gorillas around the lobby in an ef- 
fort to capture them, the proprietress added to the din 
by her loud yells of terror. A few moments later we were 
all out again in the rain, with our baggage piled high 
upon the truck, and making our way back to the rail- 
way station. Here, through kindness aroused by a 
sufficient number of francs, a porter was induced to house 
my pets in his little room for the night. 
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In the morning the gorillas were transferred to the 
Zoological Gardens, but a short distance away, where the 
director of the zoo asked my name. Though I had pre- 
viously on a former trip delivered to him the only young 
gorilla I had left of four gorillas I had captured, thus 
living up to my agreement with the Belgian Government, 
in my present forlorn condition he did not recognize me. 
Having identified myself and told him that I had an- 
other gorilla for his zoo, his kindly eyes filled, and with 
that effervescence so characteristic of foreigners he folded 
me in his arms and kissed me on both cheeks. 

Later the Royal Zodlogical Society gave a banquet in 
my honor, and many commendatory speeches were made 
in French, naught of which did I understand. I replied in 
English, which to the good people there assembled to do 
me honor was likewise unintelligible. With some ceremony 
I was presented with the medal of the Royal Zodlogical 
Society. 

Then with the other gorilla, Miss Congo, I journeyed 
to America, thence to my Florida home, only at last to 
be deposited on an invalid’s cot—for this was the end 
of the trail. 

I felt that Africa had beaten me, as she had done many 
a better man, but the triumphs of the jungle were not 
complete, for I had that which would be of inestimable 
value to science—a captive gorilla; and the story of “The 
Gorilla Hunt” written in emulsion. There always I would 
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have my fierce friends Lulanga, Congo, Kivu, Quahalie, 
Mikeno, Tanganyika, Marzo, Bula Matadi. There, too, 
in the specter of those creeper-hung jungles the silent 
screen would whisper to me some of the gibberings of the 
gorilla mob and conjure up in its “whirr” their booming 
chest beats and that roar of an ape’s defiance toward 
humankind—as old as Africa 
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Miss Conco did not buy her ticket to America. Had she the 
choosing, no doubt she would have taken a steamer south 
to her beloved African jungles; nor did she read the news- 
papers which devoted long columns to this, her advent 
into civilized communities. These material glories seemed 
of small consequence to this young lady, for always she 
saluted the new and strange world around her with round 
eyes of wonderment, filled with infinite loneliness. On the 
ocean trip to Europe she had been chained on deck in 
company with little Marzo, who was left in the Antwerp 
zoo. These two had loved each other with the devotion 
of little children who, separated from their parents, had 
been taken to a strange and alien land. 

Once on the steamer bound for America, the curious 
crowded around, gazing into her cage; then her little 
home went down into a commodious room, where she re- 
mained for five days of ocean travel, emerging at last at 
the pier in New York City. Here she faced a battery 
of moving-picture cameras and newspaper men. Even 
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this reception failed to arouse much enthusiasm in Miss 
Congo. Little she cared to be boomed or magnified beyond 
the greatest notables who were returning from Europe 
on that ship. The fact that she was of inestimable value 
to science, being the only female gorilla in captivity, and 
would soon be the only one in captivity in all the world, 
did not in the least disturb her mental equilibrium. Miss 
Congo, with her little brother Marzo, enjoyed another 
distinction: these were the only young gorillas of 
that gigantic species known as Gorilla beringeri that 
had ever been taken alive and brought to civilization. 
But, as previously stated, Miss Congo did not seem inter- 
ested in any of these things, and chose for her highest 
ambition the joy of sitting in my lap, one long arm en- 
circling my waist, and eating a ripe banana. 

A tortuous, jolty train rode south and with it went 
Miss Congo. Her topknot, peculiar to her species, now 
showed form from the thick bush of pompadour covering 
her head, and, with her wonderfully intelligent and ex- 
pressive face and dwarfed human-like form, she was be- 
ginning to look jaunty. Two negroes peering toward her 
were much puzzled. One remarked, “ ’Tain’t no monkey, 
*tain’t no man; must be a little of everything.” The Pull- 
man chef announced that he had “cooked for everything 
in the world except a gorilla, and now he was cooking for 
mets 

After a hair-raising experience when the young gorilla 
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escaped from its cage and galloped around the dizzy 
parapet walls of a hotel building, it was housed in a com- 
modious cage at my brother’s country place in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, on the banks of the beautiful St. John’s. 
Under the intelligent and sympathetic care of Mrs. James 
D. Burbridge she waxed strong and vigorous and grew 
by leaps and bounds, until, within eighteen months, she 
developed from a five-year-old child of forty pounds to 
a very powerful and robust young lady of one hundred 
and twenty pounds. 

For some reason the care of captive gorillas has been 
much misunderstood in America and elsewhere, and in 
consequence, after a comparatively short period of con- 
finement in unventilated prisons, they have died of tuber- 
culosis. It is the disease that has all but exterminated the 
American Indian, since the race has come indoors and 
is wont to shut itself in tightly from the ozone that once 
filtered upward with the fire-smoke in their skin tepees. 
Perhaps the physical organism of the gorilla is somewhat 
similar to that of primitive man, for he is subject to most 
of his ills, and, like him, has little immunity or antitoxin 
in his blood to combat diseases which are controlled or 
thrown off easily by civilized races. 

Until now the fallacy of placing captive gorillas in 
intimate association with humans, from whom they con- 
tract colds and influenza, has not been recognized. It has 
always been supposed that the society of humans instead 
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of being a menace was a necessity, and that when the 
young gorilla traded masters it immediately pined away 
and died of grief, when in reality the sickness was due 
entirely to another cause. 

Fresh air, exercise, and proper diet are the essentials 
necessary for their welfare. The inhuman practice of 
placing animals in solitary confinement so prevalent in 
menageries is especially hard on the gorilla, who should 
have a young chimpanzee for cage mate, one whose active 
play would give him ample exercise. The gorilla is a very 
fastidious eater, and a proper diet of milk, raw and 
cooked vegetables, and fruits is an essential. 

Miss Congo’s diet consists principally of Klim milk, 
apples, peaches, oranges, baked bananas (the raw are too 
rich), and baked sweet potatoes. On these she has thrived 
wonderfully. 

She is a Kivu gorilla, which is the largest of the species. 
They probably reach puberty at twelve or fifteen years 
of age. Adult males attain a weight of some four hundred 
and fifty pounds, females approximate fifty or one hun- 
dred pounds less in avoirdupois. Miss Congo is now about 
eight years old, in robust health, and will soon tip the 
scales at two hundred pounds. 

Though of unfailing good nature, her strength was re- 
flected in her unintentionally rough play, both with her 
close friend and companion the Airedale terrier Betty and 
with venturesome visitors. At times she managed to break 
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bounds, and took a great delight in frightening the neigh- 
bors by making an unlooked-for and dramatic entrance 
to their homes. One night she climbed to the dining-room 
window of the Burbridge home and, plunging through 
glass and window sash, walked complacently up to the 
dining table and sat down. If Miss Congo’s life in the 
African jungles had been a happy one, certainly now it 
was doubly so. With her boon companion Betty she 
romped and played the days through, performed acro- 
batic stunts for her numerous visitors, and dozed after- 
ward in the branches of a great moss-bearded oak bending 
toward the placid waters of the river. It was here in this 
beautiful setting that Miss Congo underwent an extended 
and searching mental examination by the eminent Yale 
University professor of psychology, Dr. Robert M. 
Yerkes, A book, “The Mind of a Gorilla,” by this author 
gives a keen and interesting mental analysis—the first 
ever written on the mind of a gorilla. 

This “experimental inquiry” took form in a series of 
ingeniously constructed problems invented and presented 
by Dr. Yerkes to the young gorilla to solve, with a food 
prize as a reward. On account of limited space, only mea- 
ger and curtailed excerpts are given of his most interest- 
ing and scientifically valuable experiments. 

Starting at the problem of using the stick as a tool, 
the tests evolved toward others more difficult. These, as 
they progressed, not only exposed the length, breadth, 
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Miss Congo 


and depth of the gorilla’s mind as truly as one would 
measure off an object with a yardstick, but acted as a 
mental stimulus and education to Miss Congo, who day 
by day took more of the initiative and brightened per- 
ceptibly as she strove—sometimes with considerable head- 
scratching—to solve the various problems presented to 
her. Unlike the average child at school, Congo worked 
with considerable enthusiasm, and was often so impatient 
to begin her tests that she would lead Dr. Yerkes to the 
door of her cage and push him out in order that he might 
arrange, without the inclosure, the necessary apparatus 
used. 

In using the stick as a tool, Congo, after numerous , 
failures, succeeded by its use in scooping in food beyond 
her reach. Sometimes in lieu of the absent stick she would 
attempt to pull it toward her by the use of her chain. 
Later she understood that a stick was necessary if the re- 
ward was to be procured, and if none was at hand she 
would go in search of one in her nest house. 

An apple was put in one end of a pipe and pushed to 
the middle out of reach of the gorilla. Miss Congo there- 
upon tilted the pipe and the apple slid to the other end, 
where she procured it. The groping of this primitive 
brain toward a solution of the problems presented is here 
described by Dr. Yerkes in a quotation from his book 
“The Mind of a Gorilla.” 

On this occasion he had suspended an apple beyond 
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the gorilla’s reach and placed a stick close by, hoping 
that she might use it as a tool to knock it down in its 
procuring. Until now she had been unable to solve this 
problem, and in this test two boxes were added as aids 
in reaching the reward. This experiment was known as 


the suspended food test. The quotation is as follows: 


As formerly, the food was suspended from the limb of 
the tree, this time, however, at a height of seventy-eight inches 
from the ground. Two boxes were placed on either side of the 
center at a distance of five feet, and near to the stake to which 
Miss Congo was chained a stick about five feet long. The trial 
began at 9:56 a.m., and up to 10:15 Congo had worked with 
the boxes as tools in a manner later to be described, without 
giving attention to the stick, which was within easy reach, 
when suddenly she went to the stick, picked it up, carried it 
directly and with obvious purpose to box 1, climbed upon the 
box, and holding the stick with one end on the ground tried 
to raise it toward the suspended food. In the midst of the 
attempt to raise the stick toward the food, Congo paused, 
and holding the stick in position remained quiet for a few 
seconds. It was as though she was reflecting on or puzzling 
over her problem, for there was no evidence of distraction 
or attention to irrelevant things. Her next move was to aban- 
don the stick and return to the use of the boxes, which for a 
short time she continued to manipulate. Toiling, however, to 
get them placed successfully, she took up the stick and with 
her hand mounted one of the boxes which seemed to be 
directly under the food. It seemed as though she was just 
about to strike at the food with the stick, when suddenly 
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something happened within, and she put down the stick and 
began efforts to place one box upon the other. In this she 
presently succeeded and received her reward. 


Later, Congo, though failing to strike down the food 
with the stick, used it in an unexpected way to obtain it. 


Observation began at 10:08 and within two minutes Congo 
had noticed the stick, taken it up, carried it directly toward 
the food, and tried to raise it as if to strike with. Her action 
was somewhat difficult to interpret and suggested as much 
a sweeping movement as an attempt to hit directly. In 
this we find additional evidence of transfer, for the sweeping 
movement was appropriate to the platform and stick situation. 
She seemed groping her way toward effective use of the stick 
in a new situation. Of a sudden her method changed and she 
began to lean her weight on the stick and with it to push 
her way toward the food. A moment later, with the stick very 
nearly vertical under the reward, she climbed on it to a suffi- 
cient height to reach the food, and to obtain it. 


Later Congo of her own initiative used the stick to 
knock down the coveted food. She also would place three 
boxes, one on top of the other, in order to obtain food 
hanging beyond her reach. 

Dr. Yerkes’ studies and observations were continued 
during the winters of 1926 and 1927, and the persistent 
and laborious attempts of the young gorilla to solve each 
problem presented would indicate that somewhere back 
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in the recess of that primitive brain was a germ of thought 
in the making. In summing up his conclusions on these 
psychological experiments Dr. Yerkes writes: 


By means of sticks, ropes, chains, bottles, boxes, a mirror, 
and other simple appliances, more than a score of novel prob- 
lems were set for Congo. Most of them she solved eventually, 
some by what appeared like random action and the selection 
of profitable acts, others by observation of essential features 
or relations in the situation and immediate adaptation. Evi- 
dences of psycho-physiological processes in the gorilla are 
abundant and varied. Clearly “trial and error” as a description 
of adaptive procedure is incomplete and frequently inap- 
plicable. Often there appear evidences of “critical points” in 
adaptive endeavor at which the nature of activity suddenly 
changes. Many of the objective characteristics in these sud- 
denly achieved adaptations are observed in human ideational 
behavior. It therefore seems probable that the animal experi- 
ences insight. Various experiments prove that “out of sight’’ is 
not necessarily “‘out of mind.” 
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In all of my African hunts, save one, the lack of white 
companionship has been somewhat compensated by a 
brave and faithful gun-boy who shared with me, uncom- 
plainingly, the vicissitudes, hardships, and dangers of the 
trail. 

Upon the shoulders of this boy was a vast and impor- 
tant duty, one that he carried lightly perhaps, but in it 
was vested the peace and comfort, the very life of the 
white man he served. In British East Africa gun-boys 
speak a smattering of English; in other equatorial prov- 
inces they must be conversed with in Swahili. Usually the 
blacks who aspire to this position, the highest of trust and 
honor and pay in the employ of a white traveler, are na- 
tives of super-intelligence and courage. Some speak 
several languages with more or less fluency. 

Usually these boys—if care is taken in their selection 
—can be relied on to stand by their master in all emer- 
gencies. But the frailty of humankind is such that none 
can foretell the stuff from which they aré made, until 
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perhaps it is too late. All, as a rule, have an inborn be- 
lief in their own bravery, and, strange to relate, some 
with the highest recommendations fail at the critical 
moment, while others, apparently less thought of, rise to 
the point of the most exalted heroism in times of danger. 

I once engaged a man in British East Africa, now 
Kenya colony, who had been the trusted gun-bearer of the 
noted hunter Paul Rainey. He had an unquestioned repu- 
tation for coolness and daring, and on one occasion he 
went to the rescue of a hunter who had been torn from 
his horse by a lion. It was in dense cover, and as the boy 
made his way through the thickets the lion left his vic- 
tim and sprang toward him. A lucky shot through the 
throat broke the beast’s neck. It fell lifeless at his feet. 
I always believed this last experience shook the boy’s 
nerve, for I found him, despite his past record, decidedly 
lion shy. On one occasion he bolted and was summarily 
dismissed from my service. Upon receiving his discharge 
his distress was pitiful, for he seemed to realize that his 
nerve was gone and thereafter he must abandon his hon- 
ored profession. 

They tell of a hunter in British East Africa who, after 
emptying the rifle he carried and the one borne by the 
gun-bearer at a charging lion, was pounced upon by the 
beast, which mauled him savagely. The gun-boy though 
unarmed was undaunted, and, seizing the lion by the tail, 
belabored him with a stick so violently and to such good 
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purpose that the lion was driven off. Then a strange and 
complex situation arose, showing the peculiar psycho- 
logical attitude the gun-bearer assumed toward this most 
noble and heroic deed. The grateful hunter, after a fitting 
tribute to his bravery, said that he would recommend that 
he be given the Victoria Cross. Failing to arouse any 
enthusiasm on the part of our hero, he offered a certain 
monetary consideration. This was indignantly refused. 
The reward was doubled; still he refused it, saying it 
was not large enough for the service rendered. Finally a 
satisfactory amount was agreed upon and paid, where- 
upon the gun-bearer immediately resigned his position, 
stating that he did not care to work for such a bad shot. 

Most of the gun-bearers one employs have had so little 
experience with firearms—their masters only allowing 
them to carry the spare rifle—that they are notoriously 
bad shots, and in times of emergency it is a question 
whether it might not be as well for the hunter to take 
his chances with the teeth of a wild beast as with a bullet 
that may be misdirected from his well-meaning gun- 
bearer. 

William, Joe, Musha, were all good gun-bearers, but 
the majority of these were very bad shots. William, a tall, 
lithe Swahili, seemed not a whit afraid of lions, but ele- 
phants—well, they were different. He was a poor shot 
with a rifle, but never could understand why I must ap- 


proach so close to so large a beast as an elephant before 
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I would shoot. He had never hunted elephants before he 
came with me, and knew nothing of the orifice of the ear 
shot that must be negotiated. Once the elephant was 
down, he always wanted to shoot. I gave him permission 
on an occasion, and, though within twenty-five feet of 
the big bulk, he scored a clean miss. Joe, a Swahili from 
Zanzibar, was one of the best of my gun-boys. He could 
read and write, was kind, courageous, and very energetic. 
It was he who, when one of our young gorillas died, took 
the little body and buried it, in genuine sorrow. At the 
head of the grave he placed an inscription written on the 
lid of a chop box: “In memory of our Beloved Mikeno.” 
He had assisted in capturing the young gorillas, and 
when we were taking them out of the Congo our supersti- 
tious safari boys, dreading to look upon Lake Tangan- 
yika, the sight of which, a witch doctor had told them, 
would cause death, deserted one night in a body. The 
short cut we had taken through a bleak and lonely wilder- 
ness was now a very long one indeed, for we faced an ugly 
predicament. There were ninety-five loads to carry, and 
I had but little food for the four boys with me, as the 
porters had taken most of the provisions with them in 
their flight. That evening the smoke of a camp-fire driving 
across the prickly mimosa hills told a distant village. 
In the morning Joe and I stood at its entrance, demand- 
ing to see the chief. None approached after a half hour’s 
waiting. A crowd of natives gathered in the open rotunda 
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within a circle of huts. They paid no attention to us, and 
it was apparent that we were to be ignored, regardless 
of the fact that a white man was a real curiosity. We 
pushed through the throng of naked blacks, who watched 
a dozen warriors crouched around a wide wooden board 
cut from the heart of a large tree. Rows of hollowed 
disks in the board were filled with pebbles. They were 
absolutely self-contained, these savages, and did not look 
up from the game they played. Each player in turn, after 
some deliberation, took a pebble from a pocket in front 
of him, placed it in another amid the “ahs” and grunts 
of his companions. I watched for a time in silence, then 
asked abruptly for the chief. My query was addressed 
in Swahili; certainly some understood it. The players 
paused and glared up at me in insolent silence. Joe spoke 
their dialect, and he addressed them in their own tongue. 
“He is there,” one of the warriors pointed with his spear 
toward a burly savage at the head of the board. “Will 
you furnish me porters to carry my goods?” I asked in 
Swahili. He shook his head with a gruff “hapana” (no), 
and motioned to the players to proceed with the game. 
Something in his attitude warned me that, even now, 
some of my deserting porters might be watching from 
the huts. The interrupted play went on, when suddenly 
the chief, his face convulsed with rage, roared at the 
gun-boy, “Tell the white man the palaver is ended.” Joe 
walked to him quietly, grasped him under the armpits, 
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and dragged the astonished savage to his feet. “Stand 
when you talk to my master,” he said, pointing toward 
me. “Him very big chief; see the big gun he has in his 
hand—you want to die quick?” I swallowed a smile at 
Joe’s tragic gesture. I hadn’t the remotest idea of pre- 
cipitating a mélée, or playing magnet to every spear in 
the village. 

For a time the chief was nonplussed; he glanced from 
Joe to me and at his warriors standing in a circle about 
him. He seemed like a man who had lost the power of 
thought and was groping for some object to start it on 
again. His eyes rested on the face of a tall savage stand- 
ing to my left. “Cullungozie,” he said, “get the porters 
for the white man.” 

Thirty of our men concealed in the huts were routed 
out, twice as many were furnished by the chief, and we 
were off again toward the much-dreaded lake. 

Joe was a thin-lipped, good-looking fellow, from whose 
engaging smile ever flashed a mouth full of even, white 
teeth. After I left Africa he was employed as personal 
servant by Madame Marzorati, the wife of the governor 
of the Belgian territory of occupation. I heard on several 
occasions he was waylaid by jealous swains, and finally 
he disappeared, it was thought from foul play, but no 
trace was ever found of him afterward. 

Dogera, a Somali gun-boy with me on my first expedi- 
tion in British East Africa, was a slender, soft-spoken 
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young man of twenty-two, who proved himself absolutely 
fearless. He could neither read nor write, but he spoke 
English and German and three native languages. At the 
first camp after leaving Nairobi, Dogera inspected my 
two rifles. Both were Winchesters, one a .30 army, the 
other a .405. “Where double-barrel express?” he asked. 
He was somewhat surprised and disconcerted to find that 
I had none of these much used “cannons” for “stopping” 
purposes. Later, though he became reconciled to the guns, 
he always longed for the “express,” even after I had 
killed an elephant with a single shot from the little .30. 
Strange as it may seem, the popular and powerful double- 
barrel cordite rifles have been responsible for many of 
the fatalities in hunting dangerous game in Africa. The 
hunter, having ineffectually shot both barrels, is at the 
critical moment sometimes caught with an empty weapon 
in his hand, when a five-shooting smaller arm would have 
saved his life. But, nevertheless, Dogera was steadfast 
in sharing the common opinion of the day, that the big- 
ger the gun the safer a hunter was from a charging beast. 
One night the boy was bitten by a venomous insect or 
reptile, and although I applied all the remedies avail- 
able, nothing seemed to alleviate the pain. Being a desert- 
bred Mohammedan of the type of those who died almost 
to a man around their green flag when Lord Kitchener 
invaded the Sudan, he refused all liquor stimulants. The 
faith of these men in Allah and the strict observance of 
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the laws laid down by the Prophet are beautiful and bear 
an example that might well be followed by Christians. 
Wherever met, on the coast boats, railroad stations, on 
the trains, or far out amid the wilds, they can be seen 
praying at sunset, oblivious alike of weather or the criti- 
cal eyes of unbelievers. 

Often have I seen Dogera, in the midst of our savage 
camp, kneeling on his little strip of matting, his face 
turned toward Mecca and the last rays of the sun playing 
about him like a sign from on high that Allah indeed was 
listening. And now when I said, “Dogera, don’t refuse 
this whisky; it’s medicine; maybe you die,” he shook his 
head. *“’Tis forbidden,” he answered. For a time he was 
very ill, but ultimately recovered and seemed little the 
worse for his experience. Despite Dogera’s piety, at times 
he took short cuts and made distinct compromises with 
the laws of the Prophet. It is forbidden for the faithful 
to eat the meat of any animal except one whose throat is 
cut by a Mohammedan hand. The first antelope I shot in 
Africa fell stone dead, as I could see from the punctured 
hole telling of a heart shot. I passed my knife across its 
throat, thinking to deceive those of my men who were 
Mohammedans and ate only flesh that dies under the 
knife. “Mohammedan must do dat,” said Dogera, coming 
up. Good intentions counted for nothing; a base unbe- 
liever had done the cutting, and the gun-boy and all those 
of his faith in the safari would eat none of the carcass. 
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But this caused great rejoicing among their heathen 
brethren, who received a double share of the meat in con- 
sequence. Next day a buck went down, shot through the 
brain; his death was instantaneous. Dogera upon exam- 
ination refused to cut its throat, but the carcass was 
conveyed to camp. Again the Mohammedans refused its 
flesh. But two days of fasting was too big a strain; the 
Mohammedans were not to be cheated of their dues, and 
Dogera saw to it that they were not. Thereafter any 
animal killed by heart or brain shots was made to show 
life signs. Dogera would turn it over and, as the muscles 
relaxed or gathered in tension, he breathed a satisfied 
“Yes.” None were too dead to be immune from his trick- 
ery. All had to die again under the knife. 

His attitude toward sexual and marriage relations was 
typical of the black Mohammedan. In speaking of’ the 
marital troubles of his race, he once remarked that his 
wives sometimes ran off to the jungles. “Where woman 
run in your country?” “To the divorce courts,” I in- 
formed him. ‘‘Courts?” he puzzled; ‘den you no ketchem; 
jungle berry tick dere.” In Africa the bride is purchased 
by the proposed husband from her parents. “How much 
woman in your country?” he asked abruptly. I informed 
him that the whites did not buy their women, at which 
he was greatly astonished—“and some never get married 
at all,’ I continued. “And never know man?” he asked, 
his eyes widening. I answered in the affirmative. That was 
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“too much. He arose stiffly and, with the air of a man who 
- refuses to be made fun of, strode to his tent. 

One rainy afternoon Dogera told me of his early life 
in far-off Somaliland, where only warriors who have 
killed at least one man are held in respect. This savage 
tribe of people are among the few who have never sub- 
mitted to the rule of the whites and in several wars with 
them have established their independence. He told me of 
the war with the English when the “Mad Mullah”—who 
was divinely protected from bullets—preached a crusade 
against all Christians, and how the last of the white men 
who had driven them from the Sudan were besieged out in 
the desert, starved, and killed, and their remnants driven 
into the sea; how he himself had been hunted because 
of his friendliness to the English, and how at last he fled 
to British soil to save his life. 

Of his early childhood he told when with his father they 
crossed the desert in a caravan, and his face gleamed 
with excitement when he described how one night a lion 
stole upon the camp and killed a man, but was driven off — 
by the shouts of his companions. Having been foiled in 
his meal, they knew the beast would follow the caravan, 
so the following night the camels were tethered close to 
the fires, with bundles of clothes beside them made to 
represent men, and at midnight, when all had withdrawn 
to a high rock overlooking camp, they awaited the mur- 
derous beast bent on securing another victim. He remem- 
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bered how, with the terror of a child, he watched the 
animal approach in the moonlight, until at last he circled 
close to the waiting men, who fired a broadside into his 
body. Amid the great rejoicing that followed, the lion’s 
heart was cooked and served on a platter so that all might 
eat and become a terror to their enemies. “Me eat big 
piece,” he said; “now never come scare of lion.” 

Yes, Dogera was practically fearless of all things save 
one—a sleepy little mule we had brought with us as my 
riding mount. He had been purchased in Nairobi from a 
Yankee horse-trader from the States, and with him went 
an ironbound guarantee. Dogera thought him a wonder, 
and so did I until the second day out. I was mounting, 
the stirrup broke, my mule made one explosive plunge, 
and when I felt a thorn-bush piercing my anatomy I 
knew that the last vestige of that ironbound guarantee 
was shattered. After a long chase he was captured, and 
Dogera, the desert horseman, mounted him, was promptly 
thrown, and, remounting, was flung into the midst of a 
cactus plant. Even a hard-boiled bronco-buster does not 
lose caste by being thrown by a mule, his movements are 
so uncanny, so curiously upsetting. Dogera arose, coolly 
plucked out several of the stinging thorns, and with a 
peculiar glitter in his eye that I afterward learned to 
know so well he asked, “What you take for mule?” I 
made some laughing rejoinder, and found later that he 
wished to purchase the beast for the pleasure of killing 
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him, Dogera’s revenge was to take different shape later 
on, and was even to fall upon the man who sold me the 
mule. We safaried over into the Theka country, dragging 
this villainous mule with us, who had now become wilder 
than any of the beasts of the jungle. He schemed by night 
and day to get away, and he could tell without looking 
whether his halter rope was held tightly or loosely by 
the man who led him to water, while a gallop across 
country for a score of miles meant nothing to him if it 
led back trail; and we were kept busy retrieving him until 
I contrived an ingenious arrangement of ropes which, 
when dragging from his bits, tripped him up. Work he 
ever regarded with hurt wonderment, and the air of meek 
humility he constantly wore was but a sham to lure the 
unsuspecting within kicking distance. Usually he carried 
a pack, but at intervals I rode him, fought it out in 
midair, and was thrown again. “Dogera,” I said one day, 
“T guess I’m too old for this bronco-busting.” With a 
pretext of misunderstanding, the boy looked in the mule’s 
mouth and replied, “Oh, no, Master, mule only four years 
old.” 

Dogera was as stanch as a rock in emergencies and 
cared not a whit for any of the killers that moved in such 
quantity through the magnificent woodland and plain 
country of east Africa; but for our mule he held con- 
siderable respect and he never rode him again after the 


first experience. ‘‘Look you, Master,” Dogera pointed one 
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day to a lump the size of an ostrich egg on the mule’s 
stomach, “tsetse fly, him bit here.” Sure enough, the 
fatal insect had stung him, and day by day as we jour- 
neyed back to Nairobi to disband the expedition the mule 
grew weaker. Three days off from our objective the safari 
paused. “Take the mule out and shoot it,” I ordered 
Dogera. The poor beast seemed to be able to go no 
farther. ““No, Master, we do this.” In some surprise I 
followed him to a point out of earshot of the safari. 
Speaking in low tones, he unfolded the particulars of a 
neat little drama, in which the mule was to be the leading 
actor. We rested for the day. Three days later the mule 
staggered into Nairobi and was placed in the hotel stable. 
The following day Dogera appeared with Mr. Shelley, 
the Yankee horse-trader. I always think of him in the de- 
scriptive alias of “Shelly Gamey.” A bargain was quickly 
struck; he paid me half the price I gave him for the 
mule. Next day Dogera glided like a shadow into my room 
and breathed a sigh of contentment, ‘‘Allah be praised!’ 
he said; “the mule is dead.”’ 
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Cannibals and Pygmies 


Tue cannibal tribes of Africa are found principally in 
the vast fever-ridden, mosquito-haunted forests of the 
equatorial Congo. These tribes speak a multiplicity of 
languages and tribal dialects, and are scattered from 
the coast of the Atlantic almost to the shores of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. Before the Belgian occupation they 
were most ferocious and warlike, and the Arabs in the 
slave days employed them to capture members of the 
more humble and peaceful tribes, many of whom later 
found their way to the continent of America and were 
employed on the southern plantations. 

In the early wars of the cannibal tribes the practice 
of eating their enemies killed in battle doubtless became 
prevalent, it being part of their superstitious belief that 
by so doing they added to their own the courage of the 
vanquished foe. Perhaps this prompted wholesale orgies 
and executions, which developed later into the general 
practice of man-eating. This same assurance of assimilat- 


ing into their systems the virtues of the dead led our In- 
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dians to eat the hearts of their enemies. This custom 
prevails among many savage peoples who might have be- 
come cannibals therefrom, were it not that game or 
domestic cattle were plentiful and supplied natural crav- 
ings for meat. Unfortunately for the Congo native, meat 
is most difficult to procure, owing to the ravages of the 
tsetse fly, whose bite is fatal to domestic cattle, and their 
spears and arrows are useless against most of the larger 
animals surrounding them. In sections where cattle live 
and are owned by natives, cannibalism is unknown. 

At intervals, among the African tribes who never hus- 
band their resources, there must of necessity be times 
of famine, when through lack of other food they may be 
driven to cannibalism. 

Doubtless, the liking for human flesh is an acquired 
taste, and once indulged in persists even after its use has 
been discontinued. An official of the Congo once told me 
of a reformed cannibal in his employ, who affirmed “Long 
Pig’? the most delicious of all meats, especially the 
tenderloin. 

One of the many knotty problems the Belgian Gov- 
ernment has to solve is the complete stamping out of can- 
nibalism among the tribes. Certainly they have largely 
succeeded in the territories under their rule, but how much 
it is practised in the wilder portions of the Congo is a 
matter of conjecture. Armed forces have repeatedly 


marched against and crushed certain chiefs and their 
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peoples who practised cannibalism, until in the present 
day there is considerable secrecy in the cannibal country 
regarding the eating of human flesh. 

When the allied armies were battling for mastery in 
Europe, the English and Belgians united in Africa to 
crush the Germans, under Major-General von Lettow- 
Vorbeck, in German East Africa. After some of these 
battles the black Congo soldier came into his own. Some 
were shot when caught eating the enemy or their dead 
comrades, Little sentimentality was shown as to whether 
the victim was friend or foe. 

The cannibal tribes are past masters in designing the 
cicatrized decorations that are so freely spread over their 
faces and bodies. These abrasions sometimes stand a 
quarter of an inch above the skin, and are usually made 
by slitting the skin and placing raw rubber beneath it. 
A ridge of these cicatrizations down the bridge of the nose 
and across the forehead and cheeks gives the native a 
most startling appearance, and a mouth full of grinning 
teeth filed to a point, nostrils pierced crosswise with bits 
of wood, and upper lips enlarged with inserted wooden 
disks, add a pleasing touch to the picture. The cicatriza- 
tion, tattooing, and other bodily disfigurements practised 
by African tribes are not only intended to be ornamental, 
but are tribal marks identifying their members. 

Some of the stories of present-day Congo cannibals are 
ridiculously exaggerated. According to these accounts, 
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every filed-tooth, cicatrized African native is, beneath his 
gentle exterior, a ferocious cannibal, whose friendly ad- 
vances are but a sham to lure the unsuspecting into the 
dark recesses of his cooking-pot. Doubtless many of these 
yarns originate from a spirit of fun, and are mere in- 
ventions told by some prospector or trader to the credu- 
lous travelers, who in turn retell them as actual 
occurrences, not leaving out the harrowing and gory 
details. But making due allowances for such exaggera- 
tions, cannibalism in the Congo, though on the wane, still 
flourishes in the remote sections, and is looked upon with 
small disfavor by many tribes within the sway of Belgian 
authority. 

The medicine men and witch doctors, with their sorcery 
and fetishism, are a power of evil in the Congo, and have 
kept alive the practice of cannibalism through the various 
societies they foster. One of these, known as the “Human 


99 


Leopards,” even became so powerful that the cannibals 
themselves were in dread of its members. Victims were 
seized stealthily and murdered, usually at night, dragged 
to some convenient place in the forest, and eaten. Around 
where the struggle had taken place the paw-marks of a 
leopard were imprinted, to give the appearance that the 
poor wretch had been pounced upon and killed by this 
animal. But recently the Belgians sent an expedition into 
a district where the society was particularly active. Many 


of its members were captured or killed. 
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Along the Congo River, from Kinchassa to Stanley- 
ville, are 950-odd miles of practically uninterrupted and 
unexplored jungles, peopled by tribes of blacks known 
to be cannibals. At a village on the river, one day, a 
stalwart native, dressed in a tattered khaki uniform, 
passed me. He was conspicuous not only because of his 
clothing among the naked population, but by a most un- 
usual decoration on his upper lip, it having been punc- 
tured below the nostril to admit a long glistening croco- 
dile’s tooth. This ornament on his scarred and hideous 
face gave it a particularly ghastly expression. In an- 
swer to my inquiry as to his identity, my companion, a 
government doctor of the district, stopped to gaze after 
him. “Why, that old devil is a chief of a cannibal tribe 
hereabouts. Years ago he gave the Government consider- 
able trouble, and was once accused of murdering his own 
child—a cripple—and eating it. However, he succeeded 
in fastening the crime on one of his wives, who was duly 
executed for the murder.” 

I expressed my horror that such a foul and bloodthirsty 
villain should be allowed to run at large. 

“Oh, he’s a Christian now,” he smiled dubiously, “and 
goes regularly to the psalm service at the mission.” 

I spent several months wandering through the Ituri 
forest, peopled mostly by cannibal tribes and diminutive 
pygmies, but gained little first-hand information regard- 
ing the practice of cannibalism, owing to the reluctance 
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of the natives to discuss a practice they knew to be pun- 
ishable by death. 

A young boy of probably seventeen attached himself 
to our safari as we were marching out of the cannibal 
country. At times I had conversed with him in Swahili, 
regarding cannibalism. Nothing could be gotten but sul- 
len, evasive answers to my inquiries, until the great 
forests where lived his tribe were far behind; then came 
the admission that, while he, of course, had never eaten 
human flesh himself, he had seen others eating it. 

A case was brought to my attention by a passing goy- 
ernment official whom I met in the Ituri forest. He told 
of once traveling toward a distant post, when one of his 
porters fell ill and died. His companions buried him and 
covered the grave with rocks to insure it against the 
attacks of carnivorous animals. Upon the return journey 
he found the grave had been opened. The remnants of 
cooking-fires and scattered human bones told the story 
of horror. Watching cannibals had swooped down directly 
his party had left, dug up the body, and actually eaten 
it then and there. He said that in some districts where 
the natives had been punished for cannibalistic murders 
the practice of eating humans who died from natural 
causes was so prevalent that the more civilized blacks 
among them were forced to bury their dead secretly. 

Elephant-hunting was primarily my object in visiting 
the cannibal country; and if I had shuddered at the sight 
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of Batwa dwarfs of the Kivu district in revel upon the 
carcass of an elephant, to see these filed-tooth, scar-cut 
cannibals in this bloody orgy made the former pale to 
insignificance. Once an elephant was down, the forest aisles 
seemed to vomit hordes of these hideous savages. Armed 
with spear blades, knives, and simitar-like swords, they 
saluted the meat prize with ghoulish yells as they rushed 
upon it. A fiendish uproar filled the jungle as, half mad 
by the sight of the blood, the frenzied mobs fought for 
the most coveted pieces of meat. 

Only by blows and threats could I rescue my ivory 
* from these human wolves. 

The reader will doubtless suppose the white man, pass- 
ing through the cannibal country, in great danger, but 
such is not generally the case. From experience, natives 
have found killing a white man a costly murder. He and 
his attendants are armed with modern weapons, and will 
fight to the death rather than surrender to certain mur- 
der. Many are killed before he is taken, and worst of all, 
after his death, comes an armed expedition demanding 
vengeance. The traveler, therefore, is in every sense of the 
word “bad medicine,” and better to be left alone. 

The Ituri cannibals, like other African natives, have 
an obscene and brutal viewpoint toward their women, 
non-understandable to us of the white race. Practically all 
of the work in the villages is done by the woman. She 
tills the fields, does the cooking, and rears the young un- 
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assisted. Usually she toils with a baby strapped to her 
back. 

One day, as my gun-boy and I scouted through the 
forest, we saw approaching a young stalwart savage 
leading an old and emaciated woman, who staggered under 
a heavy load. When the couple were opposite us the rea- 
son was apparent why she clutched the end of a spear 
shaft he carried in his hand—for she was blind. At my 
command they halted. The woman put down her load and 
the man glared toward us in sullen silence. By the tattoo 
designs grotesquely covering his brutal face I knew him 
to belong to a clan of cannibals occupying a neighboring 
village. In answer to my inquiry he said the woman was 
his mother, but refused to take up her load when ordered. 
A few sharp prods from my rifle-barrel changed his mind. 
I told him my rifle could talk to him from a great distance 
and he must carry the load all the way to the village. 
But doubtless the rascal transferred it back to his dear 
mother’s shoulders the moment we were out of sight. 

It is such a usual custom for men to carry only a spear 
while their women toil under heavy loads beside them 
that one becomes used to the sight in Africa. 

In reply to my inquiry as to why he carried only a 
spear while his woman was heavily laden, one of these 
gentlemen stiffened proudly and thus delivered himself: 
“It’s because we are men and our women are very strong.” 


But the emancipation that goes with civilization will 
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in time envelop Africa, and, as in other progressive coun- 
tries, the vicissitudes of fortune may transfer the spear 
to the hands of the women. 

When my safari arrived in camp one afternoon I gave 
each of my porters one franc spending money (about 
four cents in United States currency), whereupon they 
immediately disappeared toward a neighboring village. 
Leaving my head man in charge to bring along the safari 
and equipment at daybreak next morning, I set out with 
my gun-boy toward a distant river which was to be the 
site of our next camp. 

Unaware of what a corrupting influence men of wealth 
like my porters—each with his franc—could wield among 
the fair sex of his kind, we arrived at the camp site and 
waited for the safari. 

The afternoon brought revelations as one by one the 
men strutted into camp, each twirling a short stick in his 
hand, in jaunty imitation of an English dandy, while by 
his side staggered his fair one of the previous evening’s 
entertainment, carrying the rascal’s entire sixty-pound 
load upon her back. Needless to say, I was in a fury 
at the sight and strode up to the nearest porter and 
cuffed and shook him until his teeth rattled. This rebuke 
was repeated until, to my consternation, thirty of the 
men trooped in, each accompanied by a lady burden- 
bearer. 

Humor saved the day. I laughed until I almost cried. 
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“All of this for one franc?” I asked my gun-boy. “Some 
porters got plenty money left,” he grinned. 

That evening the ladies departed, a giggling, joyous 
bunch of females, toward their distant village. 

The Congo native is treated with the utmost forbear- 
ance and kindness by the Belgian officials, who encourage 
missionaries of all sects and creeds to spread Christianity 
among them. 

The problem of the enlightenment of the Congo native 
goes hand in hand with the development of the vast ter- 
ritory in which they live, peopled as it is with over ten 
million black inhabitants. With less than five thousand 
Belgians to carry on this great work, remarkable prog- 
ress has been made. This has been made possible only 
by the diplomacy and humanity exercised in handling the 
black population. 

In the control of their black colonies, I know of no 
other European nation coping with more complex and 
difficult problems, nor any which faces them with more 
common sense, tact, and equanmity. 

The pygmies, a diminutive race of blacks, four feet 
in height more or less, are found exclusively in the equa- 
torial forests of the Congo. Hybrids, dwarfs, akin to 
these people but of larger stature, inhabit plain and for- 
est adjacent to the equator. Such are the Batwa of Bel- 
gian Congo and the ’Ndorobo of British East Africa. The 
pygmies and their kindred tribes are strikingly similar 
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in face, figure, and characteristics of habit and tempera- 
ment. All are hunters, meat-eaters, and adepts at poison. 

Though the origin of the pygmy has never been solved, 
yet, owing perhaps to their short stature and wild no- 
madic life, they have been likened by some writers to 
the “missing link” or “monkey man.” But they are by no 
means deficient in intelligence. On the contrary, they 
seem much superior, mentally, to the larger black races 
surrounding them, and with chins and noses more promi- 
nent, lips less puckered, eyes bright and piercing, their 
features have distinct Arabic characteristics. With well- 
formed and robust physiques, these diminutive people 
present anything but a monkey-like appearance. 

None who have seen them can fail to note the alert 
bearing and mental superiority they exhibit over the big 
tattooed, infinitely more savage, liver-lipped brother. 

In the vast unexplored Ituri forests, lying east of 
Stanleyville and north of Lake Edward, the pygmies 
are known by the cannibal tribes inhabiting this district 
as Wambute. 

These cannibals, though of gigantic physique in com- 
parison to the pygmies, whom they greatly outnumber, 
hold them in considerable respect, and will think twice 
before making an enemy of any individual of their tribe. 
For good reason, too; the pygmy is not slow at retaliat- 
ing for any real or fancied wrong. 

From the seeds of a berry in the forest he brews a 
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deadly drug, which he smears on the point of his weapons. 
A prick from an arrow or from the poisoned thorns he 
scatters in the path of an enemy is as fatal as the bite 
of a venomous reptile. 

As he can flee at top speed through the most im- 
penetrable thickets, and live comfortably anywhere in the 
vast forests he calls home, the other natives find it most 
difficult to retaliate against his attacks. 

Living in small communities of fifty or a hundred indi- 
viduals, in the most inaccessible parts of the forest, these 
little men neither sew, nor do they spin. As previously 
stated, they are distinctly nomadic and rarely occupy a 
village for any length of time. Their domed huts, thatched 
with leaves, are scarcely three feet in height, and are 
hastily constructed. It is small loss to abandon them as 
through necessity the tribe moves from place to place 
in the forest when game becomes wary from being hunted. 

For raiment both sexes wear but a strip of bark, or 
a piece of tattered loin cloth, hanging from a string 
around the waist. 

The Wambute are most interesting little chaps, of 
lighter complexion than larger negroes, and have not un- 
pleasing features. Scorning such personal adornment as 
the hideous tattooing prevalent among the cannibals, as a 
head-dress they often wear the bright feathers of birds. 

With bearing sprightly and alert, their impish glance 
constantly sweeps their surroundings, looking at nothing, 
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taking in everything. Always they carry their bow and 
poisoned arrows, and to the left wrist is strapped “the 
pouch of death’”—the fatal drug they smear upon their 
weapons. 

In the fall of 1925 my son and I marched through the 
heart of Ituri forest without seeing a pygmy. To our 
queries as to their whereabouts the natives invariably 
answered by shaking their heads and pointing to the 
forest. None could direct us to a village. At last a chief 
informed us that he was on friendly terms with a neigh- 
boring pygmy chief, and for a consideration he would 
arrange a meeting. For days we waited; each evening the 
great signal drum roared out messages to the pygmies, 
but none appeared. These signal drums are made from 
a hollowed log, of two or three feet in diameter by five 
feet in length. The log is burned out with hot irons 
through a slit running lengthwise of its surface. With 
this curious instrument messages are sent from one vil- 
lage to another in a telegraphic-like code known only to 
the natives. 

One morning, after much drumming and horn-blowing, 
we got a fleeting glimpse of a little man on the edge of 
the jungle. I interviewed the chief—‘“‘yes,” he said, “a 
meeting had been arranged.” Later we discovered that 
the pygmy spy had been looking us over and seemed 
satisfied. The conditions were these: 

Our party was to accompany the chief to their village, 
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with the distinct understanding that all firearms be left 
behind. We protested, as the forest was full of elephants 
and buffaloes. Sometimes they had a most unfriendly way 
of charging suddenly upon the passer-by. Besides this, 
the idea of being among savages, unarmed, was not an 
appealing one. However, it was agreed, and with a small 
derringer pistol concealed in my pocket we followed our 
cannibal chief through many winding paths, beneath the 
great arched trees whose branches almost shut out the 
sunlight, until at last he pointed through an opening and 
spoke one word—‘*Wambute.” 

If we had expected to surprise these clever little people, 
certainly that was far from what really happened, for 
I haven’t the slightest doubt that our whole journey had 
been watched from beginning to end at convenient places 
in the forest. The men of the tribe were assembled, peer- 
ing toward us from behind tree and thicket. Beyond, we 
could discern some two dozen oval-shaped huts that 
blended so completely in the forest shadows as to almost 
make them invisible. Our chief spoke some rapid words in 
the Wambute tongue, and presently, slinking forward 
among the foliage, came half a dozen dwarfs. They cau- 
tiously moved toward us, each holding his poisoned wea- 
pon clutched in the left hand, ready to fight or run as 
necessity demanded. 

The chief spoke words of encouragement, and a sturdy 
little fellow, about four feet in height, took shape among 
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the shadows and advanced with outstretched hand. I 
grasped it—he grinned broadly. The other dwarfs, taking 
heart, crowded around. I presented him with a gaudy- 
colored parasol. He was shown the marvel of its out- 
spreading wings. He opened and lowered it many times, 
laughing like a child with a new toy. He ran into the 
village, waving it joyously, but its streets were empty. 
We followed our scampering guides, and gradually we 
could see here and there faces appearing from the little 
leaf-thatched huts. An old man came up and shook my 
hand. I presented him with a safety pin, which he 
promptly stuck through a hole piercing the division of his 
nostrils and locked it. Calling a younger pygmy to his 
side, he indicated by signs that I also give one to him. 
This boy thrust the pin through a hole in his lip, hooked 
it, and saluted us with a very broad grin. Some other 
minor presents were distributed, and gradually from out 
the huts poured a multitude of old women and children. 
We took a number of motion pictures of these, and asked 
the chief where were the young women of this tribe. The 
wily old fellow said that there were none. 

We visited the village several times lates, and at no 
time did I ever glimpse any but the old women. The young 
women always concealed themselves in the forest while 
my party was in the village. Evidently the pygmies were 
taking no chances of having their young ladies stolen, an 
ancient and honored practice among African tribes. If 
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we had cared to elope with any of the specimens he brought 
forward for inspection, doubtless they would have been 
taken with his blessing. 

Salt is the rarest and most valued treasure among the 
pygmies. The inhabitants of the village formed in a long 
line to receive a small present of it, dealt out by my 
gun-bearer. I noticed that the line was not diminishing 
rapidly, and found that some of the pygmies were 
doubling like our “repeaters”? at the polls. They laughed 
merrily when detected in this duplicity. 

The family life of the pygmy is of the crudest form. 
There is practically no marriage, sexual relations being 
very promiscuous. However, they seem to have great af- 
fection for their children. As in all African tribes, the 
witch doctor is a powerful factor in domestic life. It is 
up to this gentleman to propitiate the evil spirits, in case 
of sickness or bad luck. Dead husbands are not popular, 
and a widow often paints her face to scare off his spirit, 
should he be lurking near the hut. 

On occasions, the pygmies engage in weird dances to 
the tune of several musicians who beat upon drums and 
blow each a single note upon a reed. There is sex sug- 
gestion in the sinuous wriggle of their swaying bodies. 

They are fond of tobacco, when they can purchase it 
from the other natives, and usually smoke the weed 
wrapped in a green leaf in the shape of a cigar. Like mem- 
bers of the tribes of larger negroes inhabiting these 
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forests, it is said that the pygmy also has a decided liking 
for human flesh, but most of their diet consists of the meat 
of animals they kill while hunting. When an animal is 
pierced by one of their poisoned arrows, it almost im- 
mediately dies. The meat for a few inches around the 
wound is cut out, and the rest is eaten. Though living’ 
mainly on the flesh of animals or birds, they do not scorn, 
a meal of reptile, ants, beetles, or other insects. These, 
together with fruits and herbs found in the forest, form 
the general menu of their daily repast. 

We took many motion pictures of these interesting little 
people. At first they feared the camera, thinking the 
white man wanted to capture their spirits to make medi- 
cine. Later they were appeased by salt, a commodity that 
makes all roads smooth in the Congo. 

When shown our phonograph, the pygmies crowded 
around, tiptoeing over each other’s shoulders, mouth 
agape, watching while the record was put on and the 
needle adjusted. At the first scratch of sound they stood 
for a moment spellbound, then fled pell-mell into the for- 
est, where they peered fearfully toward us from the thick- 
ets; but we burst into such hearty laughter at their 
discomfiture, that one by one they ventured from their 
hiding-places and came cautiously toward us. A fearful 
group formed a short distance from the phonograph, 
and, encouraged by our continued merriment, several 
crawled stealthily toward the instrument and began peer- 
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ing cautiously into the box, beneath it, and along its 
shining lid, in an effort to locate the mysterious sound. 
All natives have a preponderance of humor, and soon they 
were squatting around in a circle, saluting with pleased 
viggles the latest songs and jazz music from Broadway. 
In answer to an inquiry, I told them that a little pygmy 
was concealed in the box, and that he was a great musi- 
cian. “No,” said their spokesman, with a skeptical wag 
of his head, “‘the white man has cut out a human voice and 

makes it sing to him whenever he pleases.” 
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